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VALLE-INCLAN—MODERNIST POET 


Epmunpbo Garcfa-Gir6n 


Western Reserve University 


The novels and plays of Ramon del 
Valle-Inclin, the great stylist of Spain’s 
Generation of 98, have been exhaustively 
studied by numerous scholars and poets. 
His fame as the author of the Sonatas, 
Flor de santidad, Las guerras carlistas, 
Comedias bdrbaras, and as the inventor 
of the Esperpentos, is unassailably se- 
cure and his influence on Spanish prose 
is beyond dispute. 

Like Dr. Johnson or Alexander Pope, 
Valle-Inclan was the arbiter of literary 
and political circles, and for more than 
thirty years he was the best known fix- 
ture in the cafés of Madrid, where, in 
lisping Spanish, the nightly tertulia of 
this unparalleled raconteur regaled a 
faithful coterie with unfailing wit and 
memorable anecdote, giving rise to a 
whole body of legend—inspired mostly 
by Valle-Inclan himself. 

But if the prose and life of Valle- 
Inclan have been extensively analyzed, 
his lyric poetry has been almost com- 
pletely ignored. Even the longer studies, 
like those of Balseiro,' Barja,? Ferndan- 
dez Almagro* and Madrid,‘ scarcely 
mention his poetry, and of several es- 
says dedicated to him in a special num- 
ber of the review La Pluma,® not one is 
devoted to a serious analysis of his 
poetical works. In this sense Valle- 
Inclin’s position is similar to that of 
Rubén Darfo—only in inverse order. 
Dario’s superb prose style has been 
rather eclipsed by his incomparable 
poetic gifts, for, as Anderson Imbert 
suggests,* Dario prized the poet over 
the prose-writer, and evidently the 
critics and the public agree. 

Valle-Inclin’s position, however, was 
more ambiguous than Darfo’s. He was 
not the acknowledged leader of a pre- 
dominantly poetic movement, as was 


the latter. Quite the contrary: Valle- 
Inclan, first of all, belonged to the Gener- 
ation of 98, a movement that produced 
more novelists, critics, and essayists 
than poets. And in point of time also, as 
Cansinos-Asséns has stated,’ Valle-In- 
clin was a late comer: he had the superb 
good fortune to arrive in literature at 
precisely the instant of greatest need 
and desire for renovation. The same is 
true of his relationship to Modernism: 
Valle-Inclin began to write poetry long 
after the moment of trial and innova- 
tion, even after Modernism’s decadence 
had begun, and thus we find that Valle- 
Inclin the poet is fully immersed in the 
movement and his poetry, logically, 
reflects a more insistent modernist note 
than even Darifo’s.’ 

The lyric poetry of Valle-Inclain con- 
sists of sixty-five poems distributed in 
three small volumes: Aromas de leyenda, 
1907, La pipa de kif, 1919, and El 
pasajero, 1920.° The first thing to notice 
about these poems is that they are an 
integral part of his whole literary pro- 
duction. In theme and style they reflect 
the artistically indissoluble character of 
the novelist, playwright, and poet. Thus 
we find echoes in the poems of such 
novels as Flor de santidad and Sonata de 
estto, or of the verse dramas Voces de 
gesta and Cuento de abril, and several 
poems are miniature esperpentos similar 
to the prose works Luces de Bohemia and 
Los cuernos de don Friolera. 

Aromas de leyenda consists of fourteen 
poems, eleven of which are based upon 
or inspired by a short Galician verse 
quoted in the dialect at the end of each 
poem. The poetry in this volume is a 
paean to the old virtues, traditions, and 
legends of the poet’s native province. 
As in Flor de santidad and Voces de gesta, 
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we get a vision of the simple and innocent 
life of the Galician countryside, set in an 
indeterminate past, filled with the charm 
and nostalgia that the adult feels for 
the scenes of this rural childhood: 
‘TOh, tierra, pobre abuela olvidada y 
mendiga, Bésame con tu alma ingenua 
de catiga! (‘‘Ave’’) 

The most frequent adjectives are 
aldeano, antiguo, lejano, viejo. The 
imagery, as the title of the volume 
would lead one to expect, dwells lovingly 
upon the odors of the country: 


jOh, lejanas memorias de la tierra lejana, 
Olorosas a yerbas freseas por la manana! 


camino aldeano 
Ondula entre dos lomas 
Mellizas y fragantes 
Como dos arrogantes 
Senos, que fuesen pomas 
(“‘Lirio franciscano”’) 


El vino alegre huele a manzana 
Y tiene aquella color galana 
Que tiene la boca de una aldeans 
(“Son de Mufeira’’) 
The most frequent sound is the pealing 


of bells: 


Tafia una campana 

hin el azul cristal 

De la paz aldeana. 
(‘Milagro de la mafana’”’ 


Cuando en la santidad azul de la manana, 
Canta himeda de aurora la campana al 
deana. 
(“‘Geérgica’’) 
Tafen las esquilas lentas, sonolientas 
(‘Flor de la tarde’’) 


The fourteen poems of Aromas de 
leyenda show great variety of form, 
meter, and rhythm. They are written in 
sestinas, tercets, tercetillos, in an original 
seven-line stanza, and one of the poems 
(“Ave Serafin’), consists of stanzas 
ranging from four to fourteen lines in 
length. The most common meters are 
the Alexandrine and the heptasyllable. 
Valle-Inclan also uses the hendecasylla- 
ble and the dodecasyllable. All the poems 
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except two have full consonantal rhyme, 
and the two exceptions have an unusual 
assonance in d. Valle-Inclin’s Alexan- 
drines are as revolutionary for Spanish 
versification as Dario’s. We find lines 
divided not only into hemistiches of seven 
syllables, but of five and nine, four and 
ten, nine and five: 


Sol de la tarde,//hermoso patriarca del 

cielo, 

Que la cima del monte//besas como un 
abuelo 

Que va a morir: 
tana, 

Te unge de aromas//para resucitar ma- 
nana. 

Y a la sonrisa de la brisa,//un laurel rosa 

Da como una oracién//su rosa mds her- 
mosa. (“Sol de la tarde’’) 


La tarde, Bella Samari- 


Aromas de leyenda is fully modernist 
in style. The contents, however, be- 
cause of its insistence on the nationalistic 
note of Galician landscape and tradition, 
because of its lack of Parnassian over- 
tones, reflects the Generation of 798 
rather than the more cosmopolitan 
movement from America. 

The second volume of poetry, La pipa 
de kif, is the most popular of the three, 
possibly because of its gay, mocking 
tone, its slangy, audacious rhymes, and 
its marvelous, concise descriptions of 
types drawn from the rich vein of Spanish 
life as we know it through Quevedo, 
Cervantes, and Ramén de la Cruz. It 
is in this volume, principally, that 
Valle-Ineclin’s irresistible sense of humor 

—often grotesque, often funambulesque 
in the best tradition of Banville —is 
manifested : 


2Acaso esta musa grotesca 

—Ya no digo funambulesca—, 

Que con sus gritos espasmddicos 

Irrita a los viejos retéricos, 

Y salta luciendo la pierna, 

No sera la musa moderna? 

Apuro mi vaso de bon vino, 

Y hago cantando mi camino. 

Y al compas de un ritmo trocaico 

De viejo gaitero galaico, 

Llevo mi verso a la Fardndula: 

Animula, Vagula, Bl4ndula. 
(‘Aleluya’’) 
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Incidentally, the first edition of La 
pipa de kif (Madrid, 1919) contains a 
misprint which turns Emperor Ha- 
drian’s apostrophe to his soul into a 
joke quite worthy of Valley-Inclan. 
The last word in the last line, instead of 
Blindula, appears as Glindula. 

Valle-Inclin’s poetic muse this 
and other poems is a far cry from the 
sacred inspirer of the classical tradition 
or from the romantic concept of the 
muse as a tutelar and intimate com- 
panion of the poet. Rather, an element 
of frivolity, of mockery, or, at any 
rate, an unwillingness to take inspira- 
tion too seriously, is evident in La pipa 
de kif, and this perhaps is a symptom of 
fatigue, a weariness with Modernism’s 
too esthetic approach to poetry. Thus, in 
the amazing “Apostillén” of Farsa y 
licencia de la Reina Castiza, the modern 
muse appears in brilliant rhythmic 
pyrotechnics as a music-hall coryphée 
doing the can-can and the tango: 


Mi musa moderna 
Enarea la pierna 

Se cimbra, se ondula, 
Se comba, se achula 
Con el ringorrango 
Ritmico del tango 

Y recoge la falda detras. 


The title of this volume is quite in- 
teresting. Azf is one of several names 
Valle-Inclin gives the narcotic to which 
he was addicted: 

Si ti me abandonas, gracia del hachic, 
Me embozo en la capa y apago la luz. 
Ya puede tentarme la Reina del Chic: 
No dejo la capa y le hago la +. 

pipa de kif’’) 

;Oh! marihuana, verde neumdnica, 
Cannabis indica et babilénica! 

Abres el sésamo de la alegria, 
verde, kif de Turquia. 

Yerba del Viejo de la Montafia, 

KE] Santo Oficio te hallé en Espafia. 

(Kif—yerba verde del persa—es 
El achisino bhang bengalés. 

Charas que fuma sobre el divan 
Entre odaliseas, el Gran Sultan.) 

tienda del herbolario’’) 


La pipa de kif corresponds to the 
comedies Farsa y licencia de la Reina 
Castiza and Farsa italiana de la ena- 
morada del rey, and in prose to the 
esperpentos such as Luces de Bohemia 
and Los cuernos de don Friolera. Indeed, 
several poems are esperpentos. ‘“Garrote 
vil,” for example, is a vivid description 
of the preparations for an execution. The 
first six stanzas describe the hammering 
on the scaffold at dawn, the braying of 
the donkeys, the impatient and hungry 
spectators, the Guardia Civil, the con- 
demned man’s last meal; then, the last 
stanza ends with a dig at the notori- 
ously poor quality of Catalonian cloth: 


Canta en la plaza el martillo, 
El verdugo gana el pan, 
Un pafo enluta el banquillo. 
Como el pafio es catalan, 
Se volviendo amarillo 
Al son que canta el martillo: 
iTan! jTan! j;Tan! 


Although the last volume of poetry, 
El pasajero, was published in 1920, one 
vear after La pipa de kif, several of its 
poems were published as early as 1911 
and 1914. This fact accounts for the 
difference in tone and intention between 
these two volumes. In El pasajero we 
find none of the slang and colloquialisms 
which are so numerous in the _ post- 
modernist La pipa de kif. 

Of the thirty-three poems in El 
pasajero, twenty-six are written around 
the symbol of the rose (at least they 
contain the word “rose” in the title). I 
say “symbol of the rose’ because, like 
Yeats’ ‘Rose of all Roses,” Valle- 
Inclan’s is not visual at all and it is 
doubtful whether it is meant even to 
suggest the flower. Rather, Valle-Inclan’s 
symbolic imagery deliberately weights 
the word with metaphysical associations 
so that the flower is not a rose of the 
physical earth, but, like the rose in a 
dream, exists only as a carrier of re- 
condite and hidden meanings. (Hence 
the subtitle of the volume: Claves liricas). 
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A good example of this arcane sym- 
bolism is the sonnet “Rosa métrica’’: 


iNdmero Celeste! ;Geometria Dorada! 
;Verso Pitagérico! ;Clave de Cristal! 
;Canto de Divina boca en llamarada! 
;Verso del Ardiente Pentd&culo Astral! 


Las pomas del seno Diana Cinegética 
Timbra con tu ardiente alusiéa carnal, 
Divina promesa que enciende la estética 
Del fauno rugiente de furia nupcial. 


Con feliz congoja, con mitico insulto 
Panida, arrebatas mi sangre en tumulto 
Aurea solfa del Dorado Facistol. 


Rosa Alejandrina, tu sentido oculto 
Promueve los ritmos heroicos del culto 
Apolineo. ;Rose Métrica del Sol! 


The title El pasajero is ‘enigmatic. 
‘The reader is not told who the passenger 
is, his means of transportation, or his 
destination. Clues scattered in several 
poems, however, suggest that the pas- 
senger is the poet himself and that his 
voyage is symbolic: 


Como el cisne de la laguna 
Iba mi barca de marfil, 
En el plenilunio de Abril 
Sobre la estela de la Luna. 


Bogando en ondas de fortuna 
Hilé mi ensuefio juvenil, 
El! hilo de plata sutil 
De un cuento de las Mil y Una. 
(“Rosa de furias’’) 


The poetic atlas of El pasajero is in 
the tradition of Darfo’s Prosas profanas, 
with particular emphasis on the Levant. 
Like Darfo, also, Valle-Inclin occasion- 
ally uses the Pagan-Christian motif, as in 
the sonnet ‘Rosa de Saulo”’: 


En mi frente era luz el 4ureo casco 
Helénico. Al vencido Prometeo 
Fui a dar la libertad sobre el pefiasco, 


Y alzando sus cadenas por trofeo 
Vi a Cristo en el camino de Damasco. 
jEGO CREDEBAM ET LAUDAVI DEO! 


In imagery, vocabulary and content, 
El pasajero contains the most modernist 
of Valle-Inclin’s poetry. The symbolic, 
metaphysical, one might loosely say 
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“mystical” 
nects this 
maravillosa 

A few words, in conclusion, about 
Valle-Inclin’s poetic style. All three 
yolumes show a modernist wealth of 
verse forms, meters, and rhythms. The. 
imagery, particularly in La pipa de kif 
and El pasajero, is expressed by modernist 
techniques such as synesthesia (‘el 
amarillo olor del yodoformo”), by color 
symbolism (“rojo pecado labios 
son’’), by an impressionist painter’s ap- 
proach to description (“Azul de Prusia 
son las figuras,’ ‘“‘las sombras mora- 
das”), by metagoge (“El arco de lund- 
tico violin”), by a fondness for pro- 
paroxytones (esdriijulos), and by his 
own characteristic use of adjective 
triads reminiscent of the famous de- 
scription of the Marqués de Bradomin 
as ‘feo, catélico y sentimental ”’ 


note of many poems con- 
volume with La ldmpara 
and the article ‘‘Quietismo 
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QUEVEDO’S IDEOLOGY IN COMO HA DE SER 
EL PRIVADO 


MELVINA SOMERS 


Portland, Oregon 


This study is directed toward a new in- 
terpretation of the content of Quevedo’s 
comedia.* Since Cémo ha de ser el privado 
is the only complete extant play' by 
Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, it de- 
serves a close analysis. It has values, 
which, heretofore, have not been indi- 
cated by literary critics.? There is a cer- 
tain depth in it, and the real significance 
of the play should be sought in its ideolog- 
ical content, which bears a relation to the 
whole pattern of Quevedo’s thought.’ 

The key to Cémo ha de ser el privado 
is an understanding of the importance of 
polities in Quevedo’s life. Patriotism is 
one of the chief motivating forces in his 
writings; it is the cause for which he suf- 
fered the persecution and imprisonment 
which hastened his death.‘ 

Since his early youth Quevedo had 
been keenly conscious of the problem of 
“privanzas.”’ He was appalled at the dis- 
mal results of governmental policies 
rooted in favoritism, which were espe- 
cially evident during the administrations 
of the Dukes of Lerma and Uceda. How- 
ever, with the accession of Philip IV there 
seemed to come a turn of events. As the 
first measures of this monarch seemed 
just and wise, they engendered hope that 
the political corruption and the economic 
decline might be halted. Philip’s prime 
minister, the Conde-Duque de Olivares, 
also appeared to show potentialities of 
being 2 good public servant, thereby pro- 
viding the vision which is embodied in the 
panegyric Cémo ha de ser el privado.® 


*The present paper is a condensation of a 
Master’s thesis, submitted to the Foreign 
Language Department of the Univ. of Oregon 
in June 1953, under the title ‘‘Cémo ha de ser 
el privado, A Play by Francisco de Quevedo y 
Villegas.” 
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The genesis of the play is also linked 
to the politico-philosophical and religious 
trends of the time as reflected in the 
literature of the tratadistas of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. On the 
one hand we have the anti-Christian 
theories of Machiavelli, and on the other 
a reaction in behalf of the Christian ethic. 
Quevedo was one of the political philos- 
ophers who sought to lead the rulers of 
men to Christianity, and his Polttica de 
Dios (Part 1, 1617-26; Part 11, 1634-35) 
is one of the most significant political 
works based on Christian thought to 
appear during this period.® 

There is a close affinity between Cémo 
ha de ser el privado and the Polttica de 
Dios, in which Quevedo proposes the 
conduct of Christ Himself as an example 
for monarchs. Both works have a di- 
dactic purpose: they were written in an 
effort to instruct the people as well as to 
stir the vigilance of the government. In 
this light, the play is invested with a 
definite purpose: it may be viewed as a 
dramatic illustration of the doctrine pro- 
pounded in the treatise. Both pieces pre- 
sent the ideal concept of a ruler and his 
assistant, and both have the same persons 
in mind. The Politica de Dios is addressed 
to Philip IV and dedicated to the Conde- 
Duque de Olivares, and these two men 
are also the protagonists of Cémo ha de 
ser el privado. 

The play discloses a less familiar aspect 
of its author. We glimpse a Quevedo who 
has laid aside his outer shell of cruel 
satire, and who advocates a cause in 
which he believes.’ He wants to convey a 
living picture of his ideals, and two fun- 
damental points stand out: 

(1) The development of the character 
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of the privado, who grows in stature as the 
play progresses, until his ennobling in- 
fluence molds the character of the king 
and supports him in his endeavor to be 
just, noble, and wise. 

(2) Passages parallel to the Politica 
de Dios, exhorting Church and State to 
cooperate. Government on earth should 
be supported by a force from above; the 
conduct of princes should be modeled 
after the life of Christ, as explained 
in the Politica de Dios: ‘En el gobierno 
superior de Dios sigue al entendimiento 
la voluntad.’...Cristo rey vivid para 
todos, y murié por todos: mandaba que 
le siguiesen: Sequere me. Qui sequitur me, 
non ambulat in tenebris. No seguia donde 
le mandaban; y como mas largamente se 
vera en el libro, Cristo sélo supo ser rey, 
y asi sdlo lo sabré ser quien le imitare.’” 

In Cémo ha de ser el privado Quevedo 
shows how the above mandate may be 
carried out in practice by the king and his 
privado, and we can trace through the 
play how the doctrine of the government 
of Christ is being followed. 

Cémo ha de ser el privado is addressed 
to the people and to the government. To 
be sure, the background of the action is 
the court, and the figures presented are 
members of the royal household or of the 
highest governmental circles. But Que- 
vedo makes it clear that the court existed 
for only one reason: to administer a just 
and disinterested regime, to serve the 
welfare of the people, to reward the de- 
serving and to punish the wicked: 


Si no es otra cosa el Rey 
que viva y humana Ley, 

y lengua de la Justicia: 

y si yo esta virtud sigo, 
Rey seré sabio y felice: 
porque quien justicia dice 
dice merced y castigo 

no solamente rigor; 

todo est4 en igual balanza; 
y a los principios se aleanza 
autoridad y temor 

con el castigo; y después 
con honrallos y premiallos, 
tienen amor los vasallos. 
Esta politica es 

leccién de naturaleza. (p. 


The Politica de Dios is translated into a 
workable law to be applied on earth. Its 
observance is rewarded by the blessing 
of God and the good will of men; its 
neglect incurs the wrath of God: “La 
vida, la muerte, el gobierno, la severidad, 
la clemencia, la justicia, la atencién de 
Cristo nuestro Sefior le refieren a vuestra 
majestad acciones tales, que imitar unas 
y dejar otras, no sera eleccién, sino in- 
capacidad y delito” (1, 378). 

In conformance with these principles, 
the king in the play chooses to be known 
as “el justiciero,” thus reiterating the 
traditional Spanish concept of el buen 
senor, expressed in other Golden Age 
plays, particularly those of Lope de Vega. 

The king is to be the supreme interpre- 
ter and administrator of justice, but in 
the successful conduct of government he 
needs a capable and trustworthy adviser, 
the privado or valido, to lighten his burden. 
The valido is to stand out among the 
group of counselors, over whose integrity 
he will keep watch together with the king, 


who feels responsible for the uprightness of 
his consejeros because they reflect his 
character and the policies of his govern- 
ment: 


Y si hubiere en mis Consejos, 
que son mis luces y espejos, 
quien vendiere su favor, 

de oficio se ha de privar. 
Haya limpios Consejeros, 
que aun tribunales enteros 
ser4 posible mudar. (p. 6) 


In both the treatise and the play, Que- 
vedo advocates severe and public punish- 
ment for the corrupt ministro: 


Si algin Ministro o Privado 
justamente est4 culpado, 
le cortarén la cabeza 
en esa plaza mayor. (pp. 5-6) 


This statement alludes to the public 
execution of Don Rodrigo Calderén," 
and also provides another link with the 
Politica de Dios: “Castigar a los ministros 
malos ptiblicamente es dar ejemplo a 
imitacién de Cristo; y consentirlos es dar 
escindalo a imitacién de Satands, y es 
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introduccién para vivir sin temor. Cristo 
nuestro sefior en publico castigé y repre- 
hendié a sus ministros... Rey que di- 
simula delitos en sus ministros, hécese 
participe de ellos, y la culpa ajena la hace 
propia” (1, 394-395). 

A prerequisite to successful govern- 
ment is vigilance. In the treatise Quevedo 
says: ‘‘Reinar es velar. Quien duerme no 
reina. Rey que cierra los ojos, da la guarda 
de sus ovejas a los lobos, y el ministro que 
guarda el suefio a su rey, le entierra, no lo 
sirve; le infama, no le descansa; guérdale 
el suefio, y piérdele la conciencia y la 
honra”’ (1, 399). 

Here Quevedo begins to define the 
exact function of the prime minister. He 
should not indulge the weaknesses of his 
king; he should help him stay awake and 
keep control of the reins. Therefore the 
valido must be chosen wisely. In Cémo 
ha de ser el privado he is selected accord- 
ing to the virtue he prizes most and is 
willing to exemplify. The honor is be- 
stowed upon the Marqués de Valisero 
(anagram of Olivares), who believes the 
perfect royal assistant should be disin- 
terested: 


Virtudes son el cuidado 
yv la verdad del prudente; 
pero yo fuera eminente 
en ser desinteresado. 

Con esta sola virtud 

todas las demas tuviera, 
porque vigilante fuera 

sin mirar a mi salud. 

Y no siendo codicioso 
también fuera verdadero; 
honras quiere el lisonjero, 
el descuidado reposo. 

Y quien del propio interés 
se desnuda, a nada atiende 
de gusto, sélo pretende 

a la Virtud, por quien es. (p. 7) 


In being disinterested the privado will 
necessarily embrace all the other required 
virtues. The complete disregard for his 
own interests will enable him to keep 
vigil at the side of his king according to 
the commands of the Politica de Dios: 
“ ‘Niéguese a si mismo’ porque solo el 
que esto hiciere no negar4 a su rey. Toda 
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la fidelidad de un privado esta en negarse 
a si las venganzas, las codicias, las medras, 
los robos, las demasias, la adoracién; y 
en negandose esto a si mismo, va detras de 
su seflor, y no le va arrastrando tras si 
como aleyoso que se concede a si proprio 
no sdlo cuanto desea él, sino cuanto los 
otros”’ (1, 476). 

In the play, the ideals of the privado 
transcend the limits of time; he wants his 
example of a perfect public servant to 
live through the ages: 


... Como suele el roble 
sobre alcdzares de rocas 
resistir airados vientos, 
asi un constante varén 

no ha de sentir turbacién 
a los discursos sangrientos 
del vulgo; deste enidado 
el Cielo me desempefe, 
porque a los siglos ensene 
cémo ha de ser el Privado. (pp. 11-12) 
This is the premise upon which the play 
is founded. Quevedo here definitely states 
what his purpose is: ‘“‘ensefiar a los siglos 
cémo ha de ser el Privado.” At the end 
of the second act this statement is ampli- 
fied to include the king. But it is the 
prwado who makes the statement; he 
speaks for himself and the king: 


con que en esta accién mostramos 
cémo ha de ser el buen Rey, 
cémo ha de ser el Privado. (pp. 73-74) 


The privado realizes that in enhancing 
the virtue of the king he fulfills his own 
mission. 

As a dramatic production, the play 
has been considered ineffective.” It is 
true that the external plots are negligible, 
and that the action is relegated to the 
background or to the past. We learn of 
events through narrative. There are 


accounts of battles and victories, vivid 
descriptions of celebrations and tourna- 
ments, but the happenings are all off- 
stage. However, we are confronted with 
psychological conflicts and the dramatic 
struggle of character. Quevedo puts prob- 
lems in the way of the various personages 
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and constructs his plots around the 
solution of these problems. 

For reasons of expediency the scene is 
allegedly laid in Naples, but from the 
first lines of the play it becomes clear 
that the audience is to infer “Spain” 
when Quevedo says ‘‘Naples.”” The most 
prominent figures of the court at Madrid 
are transplanted to the imaginary court 
at Naples, and they do not lose their 
identity behind their fictitious names or 
transparent anagrams. 

There are really three plots running 
through the play: (1) the story of the 
perfect privado, (2) the romance between 
the king and Serafina, a lady in waiting at 
the court, and (3) the rivalry of the two 
princes for the hand of the infanta. 

At first glance these divided interests 
seem to destroy the unity of action; but, 
as the play progresses, we realize that an 
orthodox unity of action is supplanted by 
unity of character. The main plot is that 
of the privado, and the two subplots are 
provided as vehicles for the demonstra- 
tion of his superior judgment. Following 
is a brief indication of the three plots, 
with the main emphasis upon the prob- 
lems they contain. 

(1) Quevedo indicates that the privado 
must completely renounce personal am- 
bition in order to attain the greatest 
heights of his calling. He must live for 
others. In the play this altruistic state is 
achieved through suffering, which can 
be relieved only by the comfort of reli- 
gion and philosophy. The privado is 
faced with the supreme trial of the loss of 
his only son. Just at the moment when he 
prepares to hold an audience, the Al- 
mirante informs him of the fateful blow: 


De la mano de Dios procede todo, 
el mal y el bien reparte con su mano, 
vida dulce expiré en el frdgil lodo 
haciéndole viviente soberano: 
su mano le quebré del mismo modo; 
y asi, debe el prudente y el cristiano 
recebir los trabajos mientras vive 
con la misma igualdad que el bien recibe. 


corrié, para alcanzar su misma muerte. 


(pp. 44-45) 
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Quevedo shows how this bereavement. 
serves to detach the privado from all ties 
that might condition his unreserved de- 
votion to the public cause. With a stoical 
attitude toward pleasure and pain of this 
world, man should accept what fate has 
in store for him, and do his duty nobly. 
Therefore, the privado does not cancel the 
audience. The work must go on, and the 
interests of the king come before personal 
grief. Only after the interviews are over 
does the privado abandon himself to his 
sorrow, and we see him as a stricken hu- 
man being: 


2Para qué, Fortuna escasa, 
me diste dichosa suerte, 

si me ha quitado la muerte 
la sucesién de mi casa? 


2Para quién son mis aumentos? 
Llevése el Cielo la rosa, 

hija desta humilde planta; 

a un tiempo el Rey me levanta 
y me derriba invidiosa 

la muerte. (p. 49) 


This is one of the most powerful passages 
in the play, in that the grief of the father 
is truly moving. His despair and the com- 
passion of the Almirante are real. 

There is a fusion of the doctrines of 
Christianity and of Stoicism, as Quevedo 
shows how the privado rises above his 
grief and takes the place assigned to 
him by God: 


Paso en silencio del padre 

el dolor, en tal tragedia, 

claro es que seria en él muerte, 
si en sus émulos fué pena. 

En este dia, en este punto, 
don César, trocados vieras 

los dit4menes altivos 

las acciones opulentas, 

terminé su linea el dia, 

el principio a la tragedia 
comenzé, y en nuevo mundo 
descubrié m&ximas nuevas. (pp. 76-77) 


According to Quevedo’s own definition," 
the essence of Stoicism consists in “poner 
el espiritu mds alld de las perturbaciones.”’ 
This rule is practiced by the privado 
when death takes his heir. Concern for the 
State supplants concern for the family, 


Murié tu hijo; en un caballo fuerte . 
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and the privado now truly becomes the 
self-effacing public servant, the desin- 
teresado. In the frugal mode of his life, 
he exemplifies the ‘‘vida austera’’ as 
propounded by Seneca:'® 


Viste mds comin que yo, 

tiene tan escasa mesa, 

que si a indecente no pasa 

a indigna de suya llega. 

A Dios da parte del dia 

y tan cabal la que resta 

a todos, que es un Ministro 

que a los demas avergiienza. (p. 77) 


(2) The problem of the king consists in 
adapting his conduct, even in his private 
life, to the precepts of his high office. He 
is in love with Serafina, but he feels that 
he must live up to the moral standards 
befitting his noble station: 


No debo poco a ser Rey, 
con mis afectos batallo, 
los ojos quieren mirar, 
la razén los ha enfrenado. 
Ojos, no habéis de vencer. 


Venzamos, razén, venzamos. (pp. 34-35) 


In order to be a model of righteousness, 
the king must overcome his passion re- 
gardless of how hard the struggle may be. 
He must avoid contact with Serafina, even 
at the price of hurting her. In carrying 
out his rigid self-discipline, the king pre- 
tends to be preoccupied with state af- 
fairs. Bewildered by his sudden indif- 
ference, Serafina thinks he is angry with 
her; and, torn between her love and in- 
jured pride, she finds herself in a laby- 
rinth: 


Mi proprio dafio examino, 

mi propria muerte pretendo, 

mi proprio fin solicito; 

aunque oigo estos desengafios 
entro en nuevo laberinto. (p. 59) 


The king conquers his love at great 
cost. However, it is significant for the 
fundamental idea of the play that he 
takes his problem to the privado, asks 
his help in the solution of it, and then 
acts upon his advice (pp. 96-97). The 


privado urges the king not to run away 
from his difficulty but to face it; not to 
feign anger, but to be frank with Sera- 
fina. And that is the way the matter is 
settled. The king and Serafina agree to 
enjoy a pure and beautiful friendship, and 
to “steer their ship from the stormy sea 
into serene and safe waters.’”’ The king 
submits to the code of honor deeply 
rooted in the national consciousness, and 
it is the privado who helps him stay on 
the right path. 

(3) In the third plot, the infanta is 
informed by the king that two mighty 
princes aspire to her hand. She replies that 
she will abide by the decision of the king. 
But it is the privado, again, who makes 
the decision by which they both abide: 


... aqui discurramos 

sobre esta duda, Marqués, 
vuestro parecer aguardo, 
porque la Infanta resuelva, 
después de haber informado 
su entendimiento. (p. 29) 


This problem is decided on grounds of 
religion. The prince of Denmark is not 
Catholic, the king of Transylvania is; 
therefore everything seems to point 
toward a compatible union with the lat- 
ter. The privado immediately indicates 
to the king that the Church is the rock 
upon which every social institution must 
be founded, including the monarchy. 
Government and Church go together. 
By his fervent declaration of faith, the 
king in Cémo ha de ser el privado becomes 
a symbol of this ideal relation between 
Church and State: 


Sefior divino y humano, 
por la fe vuestra, que vive 
en mi pecho y en mis labios, 
que no sélo no me venza 
ser el Principe don Carlos 
embajador de si mismo, 
que pudiera obligar tanto, 
ni todos los intereses 
que tiene representados 
su deudo para mis Reinos, 
su unién para mis contratos. 
Pero si pensara ser 
de cuanto tenéis criado, 
tan nico y raro duefio 
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como el sol entre los astros, 
no me hiciera apartar 
del precepto sacro 
que me ordena vuestra ley 
y advierte vuestro Vicario. 
Esto es cierto. (p. 33) 


The importance of the privado lies in 
the fact that he helps the king achieve 
his true greatness.'® However, he should 
not attempt to override the authority of 
the king. He should reflect the glory of 
his monarch, but not overshadow it: 


... porque un Privado, 

que es un Atomo pequefio 
junto al Rey, no ha de ser duefio 
de la luz que el sol ha dado. 
Es un ministro de ley, 

es un brazo, un instrumento 
por donde pasa el aliento 

a la voluntad del Rey. 

Y asi, se debe advertir 

que el Ministro singular 
aunque pueda aconsejar 

no le toca decidir. (pp. 10-11) 


The privado should be instrumental in 
seeing that the will of the king is done; 
but he himself should remain in the back- 
ground. Thus again, he would comply 
with the Politica de Dios: ‘Rey que llama 
criado al que le violenta y no le aconseja, 
al que le gobierna y no le sirve, al que 
toma y no pide no pasa la majestad del 
nombre: es un esclavo, a quien para 
mayor afrenta permite Dios las insignias 
reales. . . . porque cuando en un rey reina 
un criado, aquella boca cristiana, ni la 
lengua de la verdad no le llama rey, sino 
reino de su ministro; y asi se ha de llamar 
(1, 412-413). 

When Quevedo comes to the end of the 
play, he is satisfied that he has shown 
the world ‘‘cémo ha de ser el privado.” 
He has proved (1) that the privado 
renounces his own ambition in order to 
further the greatness of the king; (2) 
that he has helped the king achieve an 
impeccable moral state; and (3) that he 
has exhorted him to uphold the Catholic 
faith. Thus he has helped him be a good 
king by obeying the law upon which the 


community is founded, which is in har- 
mony with the law of Nature, which is, 
in the last analysis, the law of God: 
“La primera virtud de un rey es la obe- 
diencia. Ella, como sabidora de lo que 
vale la templanza y moderacién, dispone 
con suavidad el mandar en el sumo poder. 
No es la obediencia mortificacién de los 
monarcas; que noblemente reconocen las 
grandes almas vasallaje a la razén, y a la 
piedad y a las leyes. Quien a éstas obedece 
bien, manda; y quien manda sin haberlas 
obedecido, antes martiriza que gobierna. 
. . . Obedecer deben los reyes a las obliga- 
ciones de su oficio, a la raz6n, a las leyes, a 
los consejos; y han de ser inobedientes a 
la mafia, a la ambicién, a la ira, a los 
vicios” (u, 479). These mandates are 
obeyed in the play, because an ideal 
privado has fulfilled his mission. Quevedo’s 
closing words are: 


Si pregunto a los oyentes 

como ha de ser el Privado, 

creo dirdn: Desta suerte. (p. 115)'7 

NOTES 

' Como ha de ser el privado is one of the comedias 
contained in Manuscript 108 in the library of 
Menéndez y Pelayo at Santander. According 
to Miguel Artigas (‘‘Introduccién,’”’ Teatro 
inédito de Don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, 
Madrid, 1927, p. xxiii), the manuscript of 
Cémo ha de ser el privado has been saved in one 
copy only; but Astrana Marin indicates that 
there is another copy (Don Francisco de Que- 
vedo Villegas, Obras completas, Verso, Madrid, 
1952, p. 666.) 

Until recently there was no general knowl- 
edge of the preservation of plays from the pen 
of Quevedo. The literary world was first in- 
formed of this fact in 1860 through the Catdlogo 
of Barrera, where these comedias are mentioned 
with some brief comments by Aureliano Fer- 
ndindez-Guerra (D. Cayetano Alberto de la 
Barrera y Leirado, Catélogo bibliografico y 
biografico del teatro antiquo espanol, desde sus 
origenes hasta mediados del siglo XVIIT, Ma- 
drid, 1860, pp. 312-314). 

The plays were first published in 1927 by 
Miguel Artigas under the auspices of the Real 
Academia Espafiola (Teatro inédito de Don 
Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, Madrid, 1927). 
2 The comedia hasnot been extensively analyzed. 
There are only general statements of a cursory 
nature. The bibliographers and commentators 
sometimes briefly indicate the plot, but they 
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have not brought out the serious political, 
moral, and religious philosophy contained in 
the play. Some of them do recognize the sincere 
tone in Cémo ha de ser el privado, but others 
tend to dismiss the play as a piece of political 
adulation (Cf. Gregorio Marafdén, “Quevedo, 
Calder6én de la Barea y el Conde-Duque,”’ 
Boletin de la Academia Dominicana de la 
Lengua, Mayo 1944, p. 25), Artigas (p. xxx) 
classes the play with Quevedo’s ‘‘poesias 
ligeras.”’ 

Besides the discussion by Artigas (pp. xvii- 
liii), there is an outline and general discussion 
of the play by Cotarelo Valledor in “El teatro 
de Quevedo,”’ Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espanola, xxiv (1945), 41-104. There are also 
comments on Cémo ha de ser el privado by 
Astrana Marin in his Ideario de Don Francisco 
de Quevedo, Madrid, 1940, p. 214; and in his 
Vida turbulenta de Quevedo, Madrid, 1945, 
pp. 360, 374-377. 

*The present study is designed to (1) bring 
out the ideology which has been overlooked in 
Como ha de ser el privado, (2) establish a close 
relationship in the political philosophy of the 
play and that contained in Quevedo’s Politica 
de Dios, (3) present a new summary of the 
plot, (4) indicate the portrayal of an ideal 
privado in action; (5) and show thus that the 
play may be a dramatic illustration of the 
treatise. 

‘For the life of Quevedo see: Luis Astrana 
Marin, op. cit.; Antonio Papell, Quevedo, su 
tiempo, su vida, su obra, Barcelona, 1947; René 
Bouvier, Quevedo, ‘Homme du Diable, Homme 
de Dieu,” Paris, 1929; Julidn Juderias, Don 
Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, la época, el 
hombre, las doctrinas, Madrid, 1922; Rafael 
Martinez Nacarino, Don Francisco de Quevedo, 
Ensayo de biografia juridica, Madrid, 1910. 

Ferndndez-Guerra says: ‘‘La comedia.. . es 
toda ella esencialmente politica y encaminada 
4 ponderar las esperanzas que engendraron en 
los espafioles los primeros actos de Felipe IV.” 
(Catélogo of Barrera, p. 312.) 

® For discussions of Politica de Dios see note 4. 
Following are several quotations with regard 
to this treatise. Bouvier says: ‘‘...dans la 
Politique de Dieu, le patriotisme, le courage 
désintéressé éclatent 4 chaque page et soutien- 
nent l’oeuvre d’un bout A l’autre (p. 147). 
Martinez Nacarino says: “Don Francisco de 
Quevedo llegé a reunir un inmenso caudal de 
experiencia, y pudo, como pocos, escribir obras 
de politica. Su Politica de Dios y Gobierno de 
Cristo es un libro de oro.’’ Then he quotes a 
foremost authority on Quevedo, Don Aureliano 
Ferndindez-Guerra: “La Politica de Dios y 
Gobierno de Cristo debe considerarse como un 
sistema completo de gobierno, el mds acertado, 
noble y conveniente. No se funda en los secos y 
amargos aforismos de Tacito, ni en las exe- 
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crables m4ximas del impio Maquiavelo. .. . El 
Evangelio es el libro de gobernar. Alli la segura 
y hermosa regla para hacer venturosos a los 
pueblos; alli la pauta para ajustar sus acciones 
monareas y stbditos....’’ (pp. 141-142). Alois 
Dempf says: ‘Politica de Dios y gobierno de 
Cristo y tirannia de Satanas”’ verrit deutlich 
die Gegeniiberstellung der antimachiavellis- 
tischen und machiavellistischen Politik... 
Christliche Politik ist dabei wirklich in ihrem 
allerhéchsten Sinn verstanden. Was die Lehre 
und das Beispiel Christi selber an echten 
Leitsitzen fiir ein wahrhaft kénigliches Ver- 
halten enthilt, wird in ganz eigenstindiger 
Auslegung der E-vangelien fiir diesen Firsten- 
spiegel fruchtbar gemacht. Die Idee des Kénig- 
tums Christi wird in ihrer vollen mystischen 
Tiefe vorbildlich fiir den christlichen Staats- 
mann. So entsteht ein Werk, das in einem 
bewundernswerten Hoéhenflug der Gedanken 
die sittliche und rechtliche Politik verkiindet. 
Die Scheidung zwischen Christentum und 
Antichristentum, zwischen dem Reich Gottes 
und dem Reiche dieser Welt wird in die prak- 
tischen Maximen dieser Politik eingearbeitet’’ 
(Christliche Staatsphilosophie in Spanien, 
Salzburg, 1937, pp. 124-125). 

7Cf. Cotarelo Valledor: ‘“Quevedo parece 
sincero en su adhesién a Olivares al escribir 
esta apologia, si bien tal adhesién haya tenido 
final trégico, como es sabido” (p. 64). Also, 
note statement by R. Martinez Nacarino: 
“Quevedo, repetimos, se ilusioné con el cambio 
de Monarca, creyendo de buena fe que le 
seguiria un cambio de politica. No le faltaba 
razon para ello, dados los alientos del joven 
Felipe IV y los atrevidos planes de Olivares. 
En el cadalso Rodrigo Calderén; desterrados 
Lerma, Uceda y otros grandes personajes; la 
palabra restitucién pregonada por todas 
partes” (p. 25). 

5 Politica de Dios 1, Obras, Prosa, p. 379. 

® Ibid., pp. 383-384. 

10 All quotations from Cémo ha de ser el privado 
are taken from Teatro inédito published by 
Artigas. 

1 Astrana Marin, Vida turbulenta, p. 310. 

2 Cf. statement by Martinez Nacarino with 
regard to the Politica de Dios: “...es que 
Quevedo no escribié sélo para Felipe III o 
Felipe IV, sino para el siglo XVII y el XVIII 
y el XIX y para todos los siglos, porque escribié 
para los hombres, los cuales en su época y en 
la nuestra, con ferreruelo y con levita, llamense 
privados 0 ministros, procuradores o diputados, 
han sido, son y serdn siempre los mismos 
(p. 38). 

3 Artigas, pp. 1-li; Cotarelo Valledor, p. 65. 
Ferndndez-Guerra calls the play a ‘‘poema’’ 
(Catélogo of Barrera, p. 312). 

14 “Nombre y decencia de la dotrina estoica,”’ 
Obras, Prosa, p. 875. 
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1’ Guardad, pues, esta sana y saludable forma 
de vida: no tengdis para vuestro cuerpo sino 
los cuidados que reclama vuestra salud; hay 
que tratarlo duramente para que no se rebele 
contra el espiritu. Que el alimento aplaque el 
hambre; que la bebida extinga la sed; que el 
vestido guarde del frio; que la casa sea defensa 
contra las inclemencias del tiempo . . . Despre- 
ciad todas las cosas que un trabajo superfluo 
impone como ornato y como lucimiento. 
Pensad que nada es admirable excepto el 
alma; todas las cosas grandes son pequefias al 
lado de su grandeza (Cartas a Lucilio, 8, as 
quoted by Manuel de Montoliu, in El alma de 
Espafia y sus reflejos en la literatura del siglo 
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de oro, Barcelona, n.d., p. 376. See pp. 533-547 
of this work for Quevedo as Stoic). 

%* Cf. quotation by Martinez Nacarino: ; 
Un buen valido puede hacer bueno a un mal 
Rey; pero un mal privado a un buen Rey, le 
hard malisimo”’ (p. 53). 

7 We have no record of an actual performance 
of Cémo ha de ser el privado. King Philip IV 
and his privado, the Conde-Duque de Olivares, 
failed to live up to the high expectations they 
had inspired, and, as is well-known, the un- 
stable friendship between Quevedo and Oli- 
vares came to a sad end. Therefore, the play 
that was meant to be a eulogy turned out to be 
a cruel satire. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


THE DIRECTORY GOES TO THE PRINTER OCTOBER 1. PLEASE NOTIFY 
PROFESSOR TURK AT ONCE OF ANY CHANGE IN YOUR ADDRESS. 


VISTAZO A JOSE ENRIQUE RODO 


Cfsar Trempo 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Ista cara de planos irregulares y 
aténicos, esta tez desvaida, estos ojos 
grandes, de desmayado fulgor bajo los 
parpados azulinos, este cuerpo abotagado, 
este andar tardio, estas manos de un 
blanco mate surcadas por gruesas venas, 
épudieron pertenecer alguna vez como un 
disfraz transitivo al cuerpo ligero de un 
nifio? Aunque cueste creerlo, este hombre 
de movimiento cansino cuyo tempera- 
mento linfdtico se halla tan claramente 
acusado, es el mismo nifio de cuerpo 
flexible y nervioso que observara desde 
lejos con mirada inquieta la demolicién 
de la ciudadela de Montevideo en los 
dias cArdenos del dictador Lorenzo La- 
torre que terminé con el caudillismo ci- 
marron en el Uruguay, no sin antes rodear 
con un barbaro collar de brasas el cuello 
del pais. Han transcurrido cerca de 
cuarenta afios de aquel acontecimiento, 
y la criatura que vid nacer en Montevi- 
deo la plaza Independencia se ha trans- 
formado en el escritor armonioso y el 
hombre desgalichado de hoy que barzonea 
por las calles de Barcelona. En uno de sus 
recodos, cerca de la plaza de la Paz 
donde se alza el monumento a Cristébal 
Colén, la mano del azar lo pone frente a 
una casa de comercio en cuya muestra 
descubre su propio apellido. José Enrique 
Rodé—que no otro es el paseante— 
aprende por su homénimo que en buena 
prosodia catalana la primera o de su 
apellido no suena como la rotunda y 
nitida vocal en nuestro idioma, sino de 
un modo que participa de la o y de la u. El 
sefior Rudé, grato a la revelacién, avanza 
ahora barlovento hasta descubrir, 
erguida sobre el mar, la mole sombria de 
Montjuich— Monte Judio—y recuerda 
bruscamente a Francisco Ferrer cuyo 
ideario no pudo compartir nunca. Pero 
él no estA aqui para hacer pelagoscopia 


y si bien se halla habituado a ergotizar 
consigo mismo, abandona las profundi- 
dades para recrear su vista en la Rambla 
de las Flores. Horas mas tarde recorrera 
en compaiiia de Rafael Vehils la Catedral 
donde se creer4 transportado a los dias 
de Roger de Flor y de los condes en guerra 
con turcos y moros. E] joven y perspicuo 
intelectual catalan le transmite entonces 
una expresién imborrable que recogiera 
de labios de Rodin acompafiando al gran 
artista a visitar esa joya ciclépea: “El 
incomunicable secreto del arte gético 
consiste en saber modular la luz y la 
sombra.” Rodé sabe modular también su 
prosa sin confundir el color con la luz, y 
huir por igual de las reverberaciones tré- 
mulas como de los cromatismos chillones. 
Una grafia ojival de sabias gradaciones 
denuncia al arquitecto y al mitisico, y 
en tanto el pensamiento, como la béveda 
gética, aumenta la altura de las naves, 
el adjetivo preciso y diamantino afirma 
sus columnas con esa ardua seguridad con 
que el diapasén normal da el la natural. 

En la Catedral Rod6é descubre sus 
médulos y comprende una vez mas que 
no es sdlo el dibujo lo que concede su 
diuturnidad a la bella piedra labrada. El 
supremo anhelo de la prosa y del verso, 
se dijo ya, es convertirse en maérmol, lo- 
grar la belleza perenne, quieta y firme de 
la estatua. Y el m4rmol, para Rod6, es la 
carne de los dioses. 

Ahora toca tierra. Y alienta cdlida- 
mente a Vehils, cuya inquietud espiritual 
no se aplaca, en su propésito de editar 
una revista de estudios internacionales, 
en unién de Rafael Altamira. Y si bien 
la revista estaria enderezada a sefialar 
una direccién sistematica a las relaciones 
de Espafia con el resto del mundo, y en 
particular con la América Latina, Rodé 
piensa en la posibilidad de nuclear a las 
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mejores inteligencias del momento en una 
tarea imperiosa de afirmacién y revela- 
cién. El escritor que se esta formando y 
atin aquél, ya granado, que desea compar- 
tir la alegria de sus descubrimientos y 
la desazén de sus dudas, necesita la vecin- 
dad intima con otras almas, y ningtin 
punto de convergencia major que una 
revista. El mismo recuerda sus biisquedas 
ansiosas en la biblioteca paterna y en la 
del Ateneo de su ciudad natal, su labor 
abrumadora de tantos afios hasta formarse 
una cultura, hasta dar con sus maestros 
decisivos, hasta encontrar los paradigmas 
que respondieran a su vocacién avasalla- 
dora. La revista o el diario estuvieron 
siempre tendidos como un viaducto co- 
municdndolo con los demas a lo largo de 
su existencia. Tiene once afios cuando 
funda con tres compafieros de escuela una 
revista que aparece con el nombre de 
“Los primeros albores.”’ Alli escribe sobre 
Franklin y Bolivar con seriedad y sereni- 
dad precoces. Doce afios mids tarde, en 
compafiia de Carlos y Daniel Martinez 
Vigil y Victor Pérez Petit, lanza la 
“Revista Nacional de Literatura y 
Ciencias Sociales” cuyo primer ntimero 
aparece el 5 de Marzo de 1895; v asi como 
el iman busca magnéticamente el hierro 
inanimado asi esas pdginas atraen y 
fortalecen en el sentido del desprendi- 
miento, del heroismo de la vocacién a los 
mais remisos, a los indiferentes, pero siem- 
pre a los mejores, agrupando y caldeando 
a la mas brillante de las generaciones 
literarias del Uruguay. El mismo Rodé 
publica en 1896, en su revista, un ensayo 
“F] que vendra,” que lo instala por de- 
recho propio en lo alto de su constela- 


José Enrique Rodé, el menor de siete 
hijos, nacié6 en una casa hipetra de la 
calle de los Treinta y Tres, casi esquina 
Buenos Aires, en el afio de 1872 con el 
sol en el cuarto signo del zodiaco. Y si 
fuéramos a creer a los astrélogos—y mis 
atin a Tacito y a Dante que aceptaban la 
influencia de los signos celestes en el 
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destino humano—no fué su constitucién 
linfatica sino la figura del cangrejo— 
‘Ancer, en latin—en la esfera zodiacal la 
que definié su personalidad. 

Nacido un 15 de Julio, José Enrique 
respondera a las caracteristicas generales 
de los advenidos entre el 22 de Junio y 
el 23 de Julio, a saber; sensibilidad gene- 
rosa, capacidad de abstraeccién, emotivi- 
dad, timidez, reserva zaharefia, imagina- 
cién de contornos poco definidos, temor al 
ridiculo, simpatias y antipatias irraciona- 
les, excelente memoria y, sobre todo: 
intuicién y amor a la economia. El exa- 
men grafolégico del escritor confirma en 
su mayor parte las definiciones apuntadas. 

Pero si el cangrejo—cuyo retrégrado 
andar explicé un joven humorista portefio 
diciendo que a aquél no le interesa saber 
adénde va sino de dénde viene—resplan- 
dece en el blasén de su zodiaco, el signo 
astrolégico bajo el que llega Rod6é a la 
Universidad es el de un positivismo enteco 
que hace digno pendant a pesar de sus 
pujos cientifistas—o por eso mismo— 
con el crustaceo de marras. El escritor de 
manana no tardaré en encontrar feliz- 
mente su propia playa. 

De la dichosa edad en los albores \ee a 
Perrault el nifio que a los cuatro afos 
deletrea los textos guiado por la ternura 
sororal de Isabel Rodé. Mas adelante 
serin las lecciones particulares del maes- 
tro don Pedro José Vida] las que permi- 
tirin al pequefio tener en sus manos 
algunos de los libracos de la nutrida 
biblioteca de su padre, don José Rodé y 
Yaner en quien se conjugan las mas 
recias virtudes de la estirpe catalana. Y 
si bien éste no interviene directamente en 
la educacién del nifio, es su sangre, la 
buena salud de su espiritu la que le trans- 
funda su limpia discrepancia con las 
formulas incoercibles, su temprano desdén 
a las supersticiones del dogma. Don José 
Rod6 era un comerciante levantino, im- 
buido en el liberalismo romdntico de su 
época, que sabia alternar la tertulia con 
el mostrador, el libro galvanizante con 
las cifras banearias. Trabajé asi con 
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Florencio Varela, fué intimo amigo de 
Alejandro Magarifio Cervantes, se entre- 
tenia en interminables partidas de billar 
con Francisco Acufia de Figueroa, cul- 
tivaba el trato respetuoso y cordial de 
Vicente Fidel Lépez. Duefio de un dis- 
creto pasar todo le parecia poco para 
complacer a su benjamin hacia quien 
redoblaba su solicitud no por ser el menor 
sino porque le recordaba al primogénito, 
un muchacho de inteligencia radiante 
arrebatado a la vida en plena juventud y 
con cuyo mismo nombre habia sido bau- 
tizado aquél. No fué empero José En- 
rique una criatura consentida, uno de 
esos pequenhos monstruos exigentes a 
quienes la vida torna luego insatisfechos 
y desdichados. EF] no aspiraba a otra clase 
de diversiones que la lectura, el conoci- 
miento de las vidas de los héroes naciona- 
les y americanos. Ya dijimos que a los 11 
afios fundé una revista y escribié sobre 
Franklin y Bolivar. Por esa época—1883 
—sus condiscipulos quisieron regalar, con 
motivo del fin de curso, un libro de Sainte 
Beuve a uno de sus profesores y lo desig- 
naron a él para que escribiese la dedica- 
toria. Empezaba a ser el primero entre sus 
iguales ... 

Su madre, dofia Rosario Pifeiro, dama 
de viejo tronco patricio acepta, contra- 
riando rancios prejuicios de la época, 
que el nifio se eduque en la escuela Elbio 
Fernandez, instituto laico y racionalista 
fundado por la asociacién ‘‘Amigos de la 
Educacién Popular.”’ Alli puede apartar 
algunas telarafias, ver un mundo pequefio 
pero no exento de horizontes, y aprender 
la historia sin interferencias sombrias. 
Hay alumnos que reciben como apodictica 
cualquier sentencia de sus profesores, y 
recién después de muchos afios, si la 
independencia de juicio se los consiente, 
pueden corregir su ceguera. Rodé no sera, 
en la Secundaria, arrastrado por el 
aluvién de un enciclopedismo criboso, un 
alumno décil, lo que es decir un alumno 
ejemplar. O viceversa. Prefiere leer ‘*Las 
lenguas americanas’’ de paisano 
Andrés Lamas o la biografia de Pedro de 
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Ona, de Juan Maria Gutiérrez, antes que 
los textos abrumadores de légica o de 
quimica. Aplazado en casi todas las 
asignaturas—mias debido a su timidez en- 
fermiza que a su falta de aplicacién— 
rinde, sin embargo, un impresionante 
examen de literatura, pasa como una 
perseide por la admiracién de dos o tres 
profesores que presienten en aquel mu- 
chacho de expresién ensimismada al 
futuro escritor, y abandona el bachillerato 
mucho antes de completarlo. Su padre ha 
muerto ya y José Enrique se dispone a 
afrontar la vida con un deseo de paz, mas 
ansioso de estudios agradables de lec- 
turas serenas, que de reyertas y afanes. 

En la biblioteca paterna encuentra la 
coleecién de iniciador,” el periddico 
que refleja estereoscépicamente el movi- 
miento intelectual de 1838. Alli se en- 
frenta con Juan Maria Gutiérrez, su 
primer cldsico. Lee con obstinacién 
irresistible, con una entrega absoluta, de 
la mafiana a la noche, hasta agotar la 
biblioteca de su padre, recorre las librerias 
de lance, se hace prestar libros que mar- 
gina terriblemente, frecuenta las biblio- 
tecas ptiblicas. Durante cinco afios 
concurre dia a dia, sin faltar més que los 
domingos, a la biblioteca del Ateneo y es 
su tinico lector, pues consigue como un 
privilegio insuperable la lave de la misma 
y se encierra sin dejar entrar a nadie, nia 
sus intimos amigos que se desesperan por 
hacerlo y llegan una hora antes de que se 
abran sus puertas, vanamente, pues Rod6é 
ya est4 adentro, no saben cémo, leyendo 
con una voracidad de polilla. 

No se le ve en paseos, ni en teatros, ni 
en reuniones. Sus tinicos amigos son los 
libros, sus tinicos amores son los libros. 
Rodé es de una timidez incurable, a tal 
punto que jamas se le ve subir a un tran- 
via durante su adolescencia, pues como 
los coches apenas si detienen la marcha en 
las esquinas y él no sabe treparse pre- 
ferira realizar caminatas increfbles antes 
que afrontar el ridiculo de una caida. 
Tampoco trata con mujeres y apenas si 
tendra, a lo largo de su vida, relaciones 
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con dos, pero relaciones puramente 
ideales; con una bailarina a la que escribe 
unos versos inopinados, y con una mu- 
chacha portefia a la que conoce en una 
travesia y por quien es defraudado cruel- 
mente. Pero él no sera un resentido, ni 
un despechado, ni menos un misdégino. 
EI no tiene alma de cazador pero no quiere 
ser tampoco una presa. Y si sus nervios 
son destrozados mds de una vez, sera 
por su pasién intelectual, nunca por la 
fiebre de los sentidos. Asi como otros 
encuentran su clima en la aventura, en 
la vida intensamente vivida, Rodé 
encontrara su felicidad Ginicamente en los 
juegos de la inteligencia. Su ataraxia lo 
preservarad de la desesperacién que puede 
abatir a otras naturalezas timidas como 
la suya, pero enamoradas y ardientes. 
Para él la mujer es una expresién de la 
armonia universal y serA capaz de cele- 
brar el amor contemplativo de Miguel 
Angel por Victoria Colonna y no la pasién 
crepitante de Alfredo de Musset por 
Aurora Dupin. El hombre muere para 
dejar sobrevivir al escritor. Autonomia 
terrible dificil de dilucidar porque todo 
hombre puro sera siempre un enigma. 

Su temprano madurar no participa del 
milagro de Rimbaud o de Hofmannsthal, 
nacidos a la perfeccién en la adolescencia, 
sino que tiene esa plenitud ordenada y 
armoniosa de Renan, su maestro, quien a 
los veinticuatro afios pudo publicar su 
admirable Historia Comparada de las 
Lenguas Semiticas, y dar aquella su 
memorable leccién sobre la Providencia, 
en la cétedra de Filosofia que conmovié 
a todo Paris intelectual. A esa misma edad 
publica Rodé en la Revista Nacional el 
articulo que lo sefiala a la admiracién de 
sus compatriotas. ¢Quién puede decir 
cémo se dié en é] esa condicién de prosista 
esencial y jugoso en el Montevideo finise- 
cular, desviado por la torticolis politica, 
proclive al envaramiento y al énfasis? 
Porque Rodé no se parece a nadie, ni el 
estilo pulero con ciertas tonalidades de 
mayélica de su juventud, emparen- 
tado de ningtin americano. Su prosa nada 
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tiene que ver con la de Montalvo o la de 
Juan Maria Gutiérrez, a quienes lee con 
provecho y admira sin reticencias, y 
menos atin con la de Rubén Dario o la de 
Reyles, a la comprensién de cuya obra 
contribuye con penetrantes exégesis. Su 
luz igual e inquieta recuerda por instantes 
a la que nace de las paginas de Paul de 
Saint Victor, el adusto secretario de 
Lamartine, pero Saint Victor no logra 
torcerle el cuello a la elocuencia como 
Rod6, artista sefiero de estirpe helénica. 

En 1898 hace periodismo en El Orden 
y profesa la catedra de literatura de la 
Universidad Nacional. Dos afios después 
publica Artel que alcanza enorme reso- 
nancia en América y Espafia. Leopoldo 
Alas le dedica un estudio fastuoso, Andrés 
Gonzalez Blanco lo llama el mago de la 
prosa hispana y lo juzga superior a 
Valera, en flexibilidad, a Pérez Galdés 
en elegancia, a la Pardo Bazdn en ex- 
quisitez. El elogio no es excesivo, son 
excesivas las formas del ditirambo, la 
melcocha de los adjetivos, esas vacaciones 
del juicio critico que quieren compensarse 
con hipérboles suntuosas. Pocos eriticos— 
citemos a Alberto Zum Felde, a Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, a Victor Pérez Petit 
entre los m&s agudos—-ahondaron en el 
andlisis de su obra, en el examen de la 
formacién y la disolucién de su personali- 
dad. Pero ésta es otra historia. 

No todos los hombres pasan de adoles- 
centes, no a todos se les abre el pecho, nos 
decia cierta vez el melodioso Alfonso 
Reyes. No tiene veintiocho afios Rodé 
cuando escribe las pdginas insenescentes 
de Ariel y desde ellas incita a la juventud 
con el pecho abierto, a dejar los caminos 
sinuosos de Caliban, el utilitarismo, la 
sensualidad sin ideal y seguir los de! genio 
del aire, los de la inteligencia desintere- 
sada. Y cierra asi su libro: “Mientras la 
muchedumbre pasa, yo observo que, 
aunque ella no mira al cielo, el cielo la 
mira. Sobre su masa indiferente y oscura, 
como tierra del surco, algo desciende de 
lo alto. La vibracién de las estrellas se 
parece al movimiento de unas manos de 
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sembrador.”’ ¢Pero la salvacién vendré 
acaso de las alturas? 

Algunos comentaristas lo entroncan a 
Flaubert a quien Rodé no ama. Sus 
afinidades son meramente formales si 
bien el ritmo de Flaubert es todo ex- 
terior y el de Rodé {ntimo, arterial. Tal 
vez coincidan en los ties, en la organiza- 
cién orquestal de sus paérrafos. Flaubert 
se va leyendo a si mismo en voz alta sus 
novelas a medida que las escribe. Rodé 
trabaja en silencio, desdefia toda teatrali- 
dad. Flaubert pinta sus frases. Rod6 las 
esculpe. Flaubert es un energumeno. 
Rod6 un nefelibata. 

Se hace dificil creer que este hombre 
retraido, ausente, sofioliento haya podido 
ocupar una banca en la Camara de 
Diputados en tres periodos distintos; en 
tiempos de Juan Lindolfo Cuestas pri- 
mero, durante la presidencia de Claudio 
Williman después, y bajo el gobierno de 
José Batlle y Orddéiiez por ultimo. 

Rod6é produjo poco en relacién a la 
actividad que desarrollé. No era un indo- 
lente, sino un prisionero transido de la 
forma, un cautivo de la perfeccién. Los 
Motivos de Proteo fueron escritos de 1904 
a 1907 en una quinta de la avenida 
Buschental, cerca del Prado. Estudia 
inmensamente pero trabaja sin método. 
En 1905 publica un folleto: Liberalismo y 
jacobinismo, escrito al margen de un de- 
creto oficial en el que apenas se reconoce 
su voz, tan disona emerge del fondo de su 
prosa: y en 1913 El Mirador de Préspero, 
digno del santo epénimo. Vive feliz 
encerrado frente a los anaqueles de su 
biblioteca. Y si alguna vez se le ve en el 
café Suizo es en los bellos tiempos de la 
Revista Nacional cuando se amontonaba 
sobre las pruebas persiguiendo las erratas 
con la tenacidad de un lepidopterdélogo. 
En 1901 se le confia juntamente con Juan 
Paullier y Victor Pérez Petit la misién de 
reorganizar la Biblioteca Nacional y poco 
después ocupa la direeccién de la misma. 
Se siente feliz. Pero como es una natura- 
leza débil no puede substraerse al llamado 
de la politica que lo amargard para siem- 
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pre. Abandona la Biblioteca para ir al 
Parlamento, como abandonara un dia el 
libro para ir al diario, la austera sereni- 
dad de su gabinete de trabajo por la 
trepidacién exasperante de las redaccio- 
nes. En 1909 es designado Presidente del 
Circulo de la Prensa y de 1912 a 1914 
escribe en el Diario del Plata. 

Fundamentalmente bueno sufre al filo 
de la guerra del 14 una crisis de melan- 
colia. Se hace misdntropo. Se le ve camino- 
tear por los albaicines de Montevideo 
hasta perderse entre las sombras de la 
plaza Zabala, cabizbajo, rumiando sus 
meditaciones, siempre solo, siempre taci- 
turno. El 14 de Junio de 1916 parte para 
Europa en el Avdén. Conoce Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Lisboa. Ya le vimos en 
Barcelona. Ahora recorre Florencia, Pisa, 
Turin, Bolonia, Roma, Napoles. Una 
revista argentina recoge sus impresiones 
de viaje, un prodigio de pensamiento y de 
forma. Rod6é que parecia padecer de una 
fotofobia incurable, al punto de trabajar 
siempre en la penumbra, atin durante las 
horas de la mafiana, se siente embriagada 
por la luz del mediodia italiano. Pero no 
sospecha, encandilado por la reverbera- 
cién del paisaje, que las gorgonas siguen 
sus pasos. Si la belleza no fuera la muerte 
...En marzo de 1917 esta en Capri y 
visita la Gruta Azul en una barca de 
cuatro remos. El mar comienza a agi- 
tarse. ““Y como la estrechisima boca de la 
gruta sdlo da facil paso mientras el agua 
esté enteramente tranquila, debo esperar 
el momento de salir, tendido en el fondo 
de la barca en la actitud de un cadaver 
en su féretro,” escribe premonitoria- 
mente. 

Rod6 llega a Palermo semanas después, 
exactamente el 3 de Abril. Ocupa la 
habitacién 215 del Hotel des Palmes. Se 
siente enfermo, muy enfermo. Ya intenté 
una cura de aguas en Montecatini. Es 
posible que alli haya contraido el tifus. 
Sus dias son brutales y el abandono de 
su propia persona llega a extremos 
inenarrables. El destino va a jugarle una 
mala pasada al maestro celoso de la sereni- 
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dad, al que supo dibujar el intimo sentido 
del ocio clasico, de la vida que se saborea, 
al artista cuyo estilo tiene el frio aliento de 
las montafias, al hombre sigiloso y ar- 
monioso, enemigo de las demasias como 
el griego antiguo, incapaz de descomponer 
el gesto, de alzar la voz. La enfermedad lo 
hiere con saa y Rodd, el artista silen- 
cioso, grita sin tregua, grita desespera- 
damente, grita de la mafiana a la noche en 
una agonia implacable. Todo lo que callé: 
lo que contuvo a lo largo de cuarenta afios 
Rod lo expide furiosamente a través de 
la garganta encendida, desde el fondo de 
su ser lacerado. 

Trasladado al hospital San Saverio, 
los que le asisten no aciertan en el diag- 
ndéstico. Todos los sintomas son, empero, 
para un médico argentino, el doctor 
Cartasegna, los de una uremia convulsiva 
que desemboca inexorablemente en una 
carfologia, una especie de delirio del 
movimiento con una profunda obtusién de 
la inteligencia. 

;Pobre Rod6! El esteta severo y translti- 
cido debe partir como poseido por el de- 
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monio, zangoloteado sin misericordia por 
la espantable Medusa, clamando en un 
desierto de piedra, sélo, deshecho. 

Es José Enrique Rod6 el tercer uru- 
guayo ilustre que muere bajo el cielo de 
Italia. Le precedieron en el viaje hacia 
las altas tinieblas Juan Manuel Blanes 
cuya vida terminé en Pisa en 1901, y 
Florencio Sanchez que cerré los ojos a la 
luz en Milan en 1910. Rod6, “gota de agua 
en el torrente que rueda a la muerte y al 
olvido,” se apagé el primero de Mayo de 
1917. Atin no habia cumplido los cuarenta 
cinco afios. 

E] 27 de Febrero de 1920 sus restos 
llegaron a Montevideo y fueron velados 
entre antorchas en el peristilo de la 
Universidad, ante una muchedumbre que 
colmaba las calles como un mar desbor- 
dado. EF] espiritu del maestro se estaba 
disolviendo en el surco. Y toda América 
permanecia en silencio para contemplar 
el milagro de su germinacién. Las ideas 
son sagradas cuando poseen la pasible 
belleza de las madres. -Quién dijo que 
Rod6 ya no existe? 


MENENDEZ PELAYO AND VICTOR HUGO 


Josepu G. 


Northwestern University 


The entire ninth and closing volume 
of Menéndez Pelayo’s unfinished His- 
toria de las Ideas Estélicas en Espana, 
published soon after it was written in 
1891, is devoted to French Romanticism. 
It obviously marks a break with the 
historical method generally followed in 
the other volumes, a deviation for which 
our author himself prepares us in the 
“Advertencia Preliminar”’ of volume one, 
stating that from Kant on he will be 
more critical and personal in the expres- 
sion of his opinions.' From the aesthetic 
standpoint, however, the most personal 
part of this work is volume nine, where 
he gives us a detailed critical evaluation 
of the literary productions of the chief 
writers of the period. Actually, what 
Don Marcelino does is not so much to 
change method as to shift his emphasis 
from an exposition of aesthetic ideas 
formally discussed by his subjects to the 
exemplification of these ideas in belle- 
tristic verse and prose in accordance 
with his belief that every author im- 
plicitly or explicitly puts them into 
practice in his writings.2 The result in 
this case is a full-fledged literary history 
of French Romanticism, rich in il- 
luminating judgments and penetrating 
insights. It is one of the few really 
significant studies in the field to appear 
in the nineteenth century and it compares 
very favorably with, and in many re- 
spects surpasses, Pellissier’s well-known 
Le Mouvement Littéraire au X1Xe Siecle, 
which preceded it by only a year or 
two. Yet despite its importance and the 
fact that the collection has already 
gone through three editions, most critics 
do not cite it. And the bibliographies 
where one might normally expect to 
find it mentioned have continued to 
ignore it. It is not listed, for example, 


in Federn’s Répertoire Bibliographique 
de la Littérature Francaise des Origines a 
nos Jours (Paris, 1913), Lanson’s Manuel 
Bibliographique de la Littérature Fran- 
caise Moderne (Paris, 1931), Thieme’s 
Bibliographie de la Littérature Frangaise 
de 1800 & 1930 (Paris, 1933) and Talvert 
et Place, Bibliographie des Auteurs 
Modernes de la Langue Frangaise (1801- 
1948), Vol. 1x (Paris, 1949). Though 
the somewhat unfortunate title of the 
series, which so inadequately defines 
its scope, has no doubt been a con- 
tributory factor to this neglect, there is 
really no valid reason why it should be 
so completely overlooked. 

Since the volume is too extensive to 
be considered in toto, I should like to 
restrict this discussion to Menéndez 
Pelayo’s treatment of Victor Hugo 
(covering more than eighty pages, the 
longest section in the book to be given 
over to a single individual), particularly 
because in the eighties and nineties 
Hugo was a most controversial figure. 
Few were at the time neutral with re- 
spect to him, while the majority be- 
longed to one of the two extremes: 
they were either dithyrambically en- 
thusiastic or malevolently biased in 
regard to him. In the face of such an 
anomalous situation, Menéndez Pelayo 
was acutely aware that “la gloria litera- 
ria de Victor Hugo ha de pasar todavia 
por muchas depuraciones y pruebas 
antes que resueltamente se le tenga 
por clisico.’’* Therefore, in the objective 
appraisal that he is going to make, he 
will endeavor to ignore ‘‘todo lo que en 
las obras y en la accién de Victor Hugo 
nos parece transitorio y momentdneo, 
para ver sélo al gran poeta que es bajo 
ciertos aspectos el mas grande que 
Francia ha producido. Se le puede amar, 
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se le puede aborrecer, se le puede tasar 
mas alto o mds bajo, pero su grandeza 
esté fuera de litigio, todo es inmenso 
en él, hasta los defectos y las infracciones 
del gusto” (p. 355). Though his great- 
ness is limited by his superficiality as a 
thinker, by his excessive fondness for 
antitheses and empty formulae, by his 
continuous echoing of commonplaces, 
(p. 356) he is, nonetheless, “la encarna- 
cién més asombrosa y potente de la 
retérica en el arte’? (p. 357). His moods 
and themes may frequently undergo 
mutations, but he is consistently faith- 
ful to his rhetoric at all times. Indeed, 
Don Marcelino insists, this is the key 
to the genius of Hugo with all of its 
faults and virtues. “Por eso la ima- 
ginacién de Victor Hugo aspira cons- 
tantemente y con una especie de es- 
fuerzo titanico, no a lo verdadero sino a 
lo grandioso, levantando montafias de 
metaforas para escalar el cielo” (p. 370). 

At first blush, it would seem that this 
overall estimate is anticipated by Jules 
Lemaitre in Vol. 1v of his Contemporains, 
Quatriéme série (Paris, 1889) where we 
read: “‘C’est l’ouvrier des mots, l"homme 
de style, qui commande chez lui a 
Vhomme de la pensée et de sentiment. 
Analyser et décrire sa poétique et sa 
rhétorique, c’est définir Hugo tout en- 
tier—ou presque” (p. 150), but in the 
light of other remarks throughout his 
essay, it is clear that the evaluation is 
pejorative in its implication, amounting 
to a denial of genuine poetic qualities 
in his subject. Moreover, the phrase, 
“ou presque,” indicates that the asser- 
tion is relative rather than absolute. 
Menéndez Pelayo’s terms are obviously 
hedged by no such restriction. To him 
the rhetorical imagination that dominates 
Hugo leads him to rise on the wings of 
fancy to sublime lyric heights even as it 
plunges him into the abyss of the ridicu- 
lous. This central, distinctive feature of 
the writings of Hugo, as our Spanish 
critic sees it, does not envisage any 
differentiation in the Crocian sense 
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between structure and poetry, nor can 
there be any, since both are inextricably 
entangled in the peculiar personality of 
their creator. To Menéndez Pelayo, 
then, goes the priority of being the first 
critic to discover the unifying principle 
that underlies the whole of Hugo’s 
literary production, a discovery that 
becomes increasingly persuasive as one 
ponders over its appropriateness. It has 
not been superseded by any other 
formula that has anywhere near the 
same cogency. 

The French poet’s rhetoric, “la po- 
tencia de su estilo,” imposes a tonal 
uniformity upon his heterogeneous sub- 
ject-matter, which is indicative of a 
deficiency of spiritual life within him. 
The soul of Lamartine is, for instance, 
revealed in his Le Lac, that of Musset in 
Souvenir, or Nuit de Décembre, but, asks 
Don Marcelino, ‘‘éCudl es en el in- 
menso tesoro poético de Victor Hugo la 
pieza que puede tomarse como repre- 
sentativa de su lirismo?” His own ex- 
planation is that “en Victor Hugo nunca 
hubo sentimiento predominante ni si- 
quiera sentimiento muy enérgico, fuera 
del odio que inspiré las sAtiras de su 
destierro. Su energia, que la tuvo in- 
mensa, se consumié toda en la ruda y 
triunfante labor de estilo” (p. 371). In 
this there is an apparent echo in ex- 
panded form of the first part of the 
Lemaitre statement already cited, an 
opinion which may be admitted in a 
broad sense; but to add that the total 
absence of elegiaco-amorous feeling in 
Hugo is also attributable to his style is 
perhaps a bit strained. A genuinely 
overwhelming emotion should be power- 
ful enough, at least on occasion, to 
break through the veneer used to make 
it glitter. It would have been more 
fitting to assume that such shortcomings 
are due to fundamental weaknesses in 
the character of the writer. Yet there 
are circumscribed areas where the 
Frenchman shows that he is not alto- 
gether destitute of strong feeling; in 
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one, indeed, he is an ‘tabsoluto monarea,” 
that is, in the realm of domestic poetry, 
or more specifically, the poetry of 
childhood (pp. 373-375). On this score 
Don Marcelino is certainly right. The 
incontestable attractiveness of this type 
of verse has universally elicited a chorus 
of praise. He is also justified in declaring 
that in poems dealing with the under- 
privileged “Victor Hugo rehabilité. . . a 
los pobres, a los desvalidos, a los misera- 
bles, y cualquiera que sea la levadura 
socialista que en todo esto se ha mez- 
clado, y por mas que a veces haya 
ulecerado y envenenado las mismas 
llagas que queria curar, brota del con- 
junto una piedad inmensa, y por consi- 
guiente, una gran poesia, de género 


nuevo, que bien podemos llamar poesia 
social” (p. 374). This aspect is usually 
not stressed by critics. 

Hugo’s dazzling profusion of color 
tends, according to Menéndez Pelayo, 
to cause him to sacrifice the heart of his 
landscapes, but, at the same time, he is 


a great master in handling naturalistic 
poetry expressive of “el misterio multi- 
forme del Gran Pan” (p. 375), an acutely 
discerning observation that does much 
to enhance the reader’s appreciation of 
many of Hugo’s poems. 

All that has been said thus far applies 
to the Romantic poet’s lyric production, 
but when Menéndez Pelayo comes to 
his epic poetry, he characterizes it 
briefly as “la mas alta y caracteristica 
de su genio” and then abruptly changes 
his course in order to show in what 
follows “cémo Victor Hugo fué mar- 
chando hacia ella por los dos caminos 
paralelos de la lirica y del drama, y 
cémo al compas de su produccién fueron 
definiéndose sus teorias literarias’’ (p. 
376). One wonders how it is possible to 
cope with such disparate subject-matter 
under the same heading. The two topics, 
in fact, remain in an imperfectly fused 
state. In the part pertaining to the lyric 
there is only a passing reference to the 
epic in connection with the style of the 
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last half of Les Contemplations. Our 
Spanish critic does not attempt to show 
as does Rigal in his Victor Hugo Poete 
Epique (Paris, 1900, pp. 17-24, 32-37) 
that Hugo’s epic genius is abundantly 
manifest in his lyric output. In the 
dramatic part Menéndez Pelayo briefly 
but sharply underlines the strong link 
between Les Burgraves and La Légende 
des Siécles, stating that it (Les Bur- 
graves) will remain ‘“‘como el lazo que 
une, en el imponente conjunto de sus 
obras, al poeta dramatico, que sdlo 
existié en germen . . . con el gran poeta 
épico de la Leyenda de los Siglos” (p. 
420). Words to the same effect written 
by Rigal express a remarkably similar 
opinion: “Les Burgraves marquaient le 
déclin d’un dramaturge, mais en annon- 
cant magnifiquement la venue d’un 
puissant poete épique” (p. 31). Both 
Rigal and Menéndez Pelayo likewise see 
strong epic traits in the novels beginning 
with Les Misérables and both seemingly 
evidence the influence of Guysu in this 
regard, Rigal quoting him as follows: 
“L’épopée antique contait la destinée 
des nations. Mais le sentiment patrio- 
tique a changé de mesure, le mot nation 
est devenu trop vaste, trop vague peut- 
étre pour tenir en un poéme. Alors un 
potte a pensé que |’épopée devait se 
transformer et s’appliquer A telle ou 
telle classe d’individus digne d’intérét 
et de pitié, et Victor Hugo a écrit Les 
Misérables” (p. 54). And in speaking of 
this novel as well as Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer, Menéndez Pelayo, on his part, 
notes: “lo que persiste siempre es el 
cardcter épico, no ya de epopea histérica 
como en Nuestra Sefiora, sino de epopea 
social y humanitaria” (p. 429). Inci- 
dentally, our critic was well acquainted 
with Guyau, to whom he devotes a 
goodly amount of space in the eighth 
volume of his /deas Estéticas. 

It is likely that chronological con- 
siderations caused Don Marcelino to 
postpone an extended treatment of the 
epic until the end so as to be able to 
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present it as a kind of gran finale to his 
study. “La Leyenda,” he says, when he 
eventually gets around to his subject, 
“merece la palma entre todas las de 
Victor Hugo, y ha de vivir como uno 
de los monumentos més preciosos de la 
poesia de nuestro siglo” (p. 431). But, 
he properly warns, in order to best 
appreciate it one must discard the ficti- 
tious unity which the poet attempts to 
give it, and which has led so many 
critics astray, and to accept it instead 
as an immense anthology, consisting of 
fragments independent of one another, 
most of them having strikingly poetic 
qualities. 

Faguet in his essay on Victor Hugo 
in Dix-Neuvidme Siécle (Paris, 1899, pp. 
205-206) had thought that it was in- 
cumbent upon him to show that the 
Légende contains all the characteristics 
necessary to qualify it as an epic, after 
which he demonstrates by a few quota- 
tions how this material is animated by 
Hugo’s fancy. Don Marcelino, on the 
other hand, takes it for granted that the 
sophisticated reader is aware of the in- 
gredients that constitute an epic. He 
contents himself, therefore, with point- 
ing out some of its most salient epic 
motifs (perhaps a better term would be 
epico-lyric motifs), which are pregnant 
with poetic overtones. His presentation 
is unquestionably more appealing than 
Faguet’s. 

Nevertheless, realizing that the poem 
is not so perfect as he would have liked 
to have it, he ends his criticism with 
two pairs of antitheses, the second 
member of each of the pairs voicing his 
irritation that so much excellence should 
be contaminated by so many imperfec- 
tions. La Légende, he concludes, contains 
‘Juntos lo mejor y lo peor del poeta, los 
mas grandes primores y las mas desa- 
tinadas y barrocas imaginaciones que, si 
no estuviesen tan calculadas para el 
efecto, parecerian ensuefios de febri- 
citante” (p. 435). 
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As to Hugo’s theatre, it does not fare 
at al! well in that portion that is devoted 
to it. “Su teatro esté muerto, muerto 
sin remisién” (p, 405). Magnificent lyric 
passages suffer from being poorly in- 
tegrated into the dramatic action of the 
plays. Our critic further contends that 
the ease with which the plays have been 
converted into operas demonstrates their 
deficiency in that they continue to sur- 
vive through them rather than by their 
own intrinsic merits. Curiously, he com- 
pares them with Don Alvaro and El 
Trovador, whose popularity, he claims, 
has not in the least been affected by 
the musie of Verdi (pp. 405-407). Per- 
haps a little of Don Marcelino’s espatio- 
lismo has led him to make this last re- 
mark. The truth, as everybody knows, is 
that the Spanish pieces are cast in the 
same Romantie mould as their brethren 
on the other side of the Pyrenees and 
partake of the same faults. They re- 
mained popular during the nineteenth 
century partially because of the per- 
sistence in Spain of the Romantic 
tradition, and partially because few 
other dramas were written that were 
good enough to displace them on the 
boards, quite in contrast to what was 
happening in France. If a good word is 
spoken in favor of such a stage-failure 
as Les Burgraves it is because of its 
epic rather than its dramatic qualities, 
as has already been noted. For him, in 
short, the one redeeming quality that 
the Hugonian theatre has is that stylisti- 
cally it is written in a “nuevo alejan- 
drino . . . la més positiva conquista, 
quiza lo tinico en el teatro que hard que 
se recuerden sus dramas, con los cuales 
modestamente pretendié eclipsar a Cor- 
neille y a Racine, y ponerse al nivel de 
Shakespeare y de Schiller’ (p. 419). In 
this connection, Menéndez Pelayo is in 
substantial accord with Frank Marzials, 
whose Life of Victor Hugo (London, 
1888) he had already read, where Mar- 
zials declares: “Grant that in certain 
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respects they are melodramas rather 
than dramas, yet they are melodramas 
set to incomparable verse’ (p. 98). 
There is an element of admiration that 


lurks in both of these statements, but it 


is admiration for pure rhythm, cadence, 
totally divorced from other elements 
that are productive of great poetry, in 
consequence of which the positive aes- 
thetic value of the plays is reduced to its 
lowest denominator. In view of this 
and the negative evaluation preceding 
what Menéndez Pelayo says about 
alexandrine verse, one finds it difficult 
to accept the sweeping conclusion that 
he had previously made, that ‘Victor 
Hugo es un extraordinario poeta, y lo es 
aunque con desigual mérito, en los tres 
grandes géneros, lirico, épico y dramatico 
y aun en todas las formas y variedades 
de ellos” (p. 368). 

With respect to the novel, Menéndez 
Pelayo holds to the opinion that despite 
apparent differences it and the epic are 
two types of the same genre, and among 
the novels of Victor Hugo he singles 
out with a fair amount of praise only 
those that most notably manifest an 
epic tendency like Notre Dame de Paris, 
Les Misérables, and Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer (p. 423). 

It is interesting to note that in an 
off-hand statement in his essay on Balzac 
in Poesia e Non Poesia (Ath edition, 
Bari, 1946, p. 242) another great critic, 
Benedetto Croce, has written: “nei 
romanzi e nei drammi [Victor Hugo] non 
procede da motivi poetici, ma da esco- 
gitazioni intellettive, e percid nella 
ridda di immaginazioni che  suscita 
intorno ad esse, serba sempre una chia- 
rezza di disegno, pur essendo assai 
searso di afflato poetico, e di genuina 
fantasia,” an appraisal which involves 
partial agreement of a sort with Menén- 
dez Pelayo with reference to the drama 
but which shows disagreement with 
reference to the novel. It is evident that 


Croce moves from a broader base than 
the one adopted by Don Marcelino. 

We have dwelt so far upon Menéndez 
Pelayo’s discussion of the epic, but the 
greater portion of the second part is 
devoted not to it but to Hugo’s aesthetie 
theories as they appear in his prefaces, 
in keeping with our author’s principal 
thesis. In these he finds little that is 
new with the exception of the Préface a 
Cromwell, especially with reference to 
the theory of the grotesque. At the same 
time, he pauses to comment in chrono- 
logical order on a number of lyric verse 
collections and on whether or not they 
constitute a distinct phase in the life of 
their author. In agreement with the 
generality of critics, he thinks little of 
the verse in Hugo’s first and second 
manner, the Odes et Ballades and Orien- 
tales, admires the compositions in the 
third manner, Les Feuilles d’Automne, 
Les Chants du Crépuscule, Les Voix 
Intérieurs, and Les Rayons et les Ombres, 
because of their highly personalized 
content and expression, but on account 
of their sincere voicing of sorrow and 
indignation he considers the poems in 
the fourth manner, Les Chétiments, 
Chansons des Rues et des Bois and the 
second part of Les Contemplations as 
poetically superior lyrics (pp. 385-402). 
Menéndez Pelayo has an uncanny knack 
for isolating the chief characteristics of a 
work of art and a rare gift for making 
them apparent to the reader. He is 
seldom wrong in this respect. But he is 
apt to avoid going into elaborate detail, 
which would have been in order here. 
This is why these pages, though they 
contain some fine appreciative and in- 
terpretative passages, are not comparable 
in weight and importance to what he has 
already said about Hugo’s lyrics. 

The Hugo section does not represent 
Don Marcelino at his best, marred as it is 
by considerable unevenness. Other por- 
tions of the ninth volume, for instance 
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those dealing with Madame de Staél and 
Lamartine, have more balance and defi- 
niteness. Nevertheless, his critical sur- 
vey is, on the whole, admirable. In it he 
has successfully and effectively high- 
lighted the essential traits that make 
the Frenchman a great poet at a time 
when varying estimates had created a 
maze of confusion and misunderstanding 
on the true nature of his greatness. His 
contribution seems to have been for- 


gotten, as we have already noticed,® but 
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later criticism has confirmed most of his 
judgments. 

NOTES 
' Page xiv of the Madrid 1909 edition. Subse- 
quent references in the text are to this edition. 
2 Op. cit., p. xii. 
In the 2nd edition, Madrid 1912, the study 
occupies 529 pp. 
41x, 355. 
® This neglect extends to discussions of Hugo’s 
vogue outside France. In the extremely super- 
ficial survey by Roger de Lescar, ‘‘Victor Hugo 
et la Critique a l’Btranger,’’ Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, x1, xl (Sept. 1902), 1-10, not a word is 
said about Menéndez Pelayo. 
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MANUEL DIAZ RODRIGUEZ, ESTILISTA DEL 
MODERNISMO 


Henry 
Colby College 


Cuando la aparicién de un eseritor es 
acogida por los cendculos literarios de un 
pais con manifestaciones de la mds viva 
aprobacién, sin que en tal actitud entren 
intereses creados extrafios a las letras, 
tenemos que pensar que el novel escritor, 
a mds de afortunado y rico en estrella, 
goza una envidiable riqueza de talento. 
Y si las buenas disposiciones del tribunal 
se confirman con el correr de la produccién 
literaria del agradecido, y éste puede con- 
tar con la estima de amigos y enemigos 
estamos ante un caso grave de talento. Eso 
fué la historia de Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, 
sorprendido él, antes que ningtin otro, 
por el éxito fulminante de su primer libro. 
El, hasta entonces integralmente desco- 
nocido, se ve premiado nada menos que 
por la Academia de la Lengua venezolana. 
Los ambientes literarios que ensalzan al 
nuevo conocido, permitiéndole allanar 
asi, sin combate, los reductos de la oli- 
garquia, son la flor y nata y al mismo 
tiempo la materia gris de la sociedad de 
Caracas. 

Fenémeno raro; nadie vino a contestar 
los derechos del novel; nadie sugirid, 
tampoco, maligno, que se podria tratar 
sélo del fulgor prematuro de un cometa; 
y nadie sintiéd deseos de soplar sobre 
aquella lumbre que se afianzaba. Es, por 
consiguiente, jndiscutible que las cuali- 
dades de estilo de Diaz Rodriguez deben 
ser de peso, y provienen en linea recta 
de las ramas principales de su constitucién 
literaria. Para ser excelente no ha debido 
independizarse de sus caracteristicas, no 
le ha sido preciso apelar a alguna faceta 
minima de su personalidad. Le ha bastado 
abandonarse. Su sinceridad es la puerta 
abierta a su calidad. 

Diaz Rodriguez permanecié siempre 
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fiel, por inclinacién y temperamento, y 
no por acto de voluntad a la fuente genui- 
namente espafiola de la lengua. Hizo asf, 
a los ojos de muchos contemporaneos papel 
de escaso. Convencidos, como sudameri- 
canos, de que la cultura de cada nacién 
del Nuevo Mundo debe arraigarse cada 
vez mas en el humus aborigen, buscaban 
allé la fuente de su enriquecimiento lin- 
gilistico. Por otra parte—contradiccién 
dificilmente explicable—para ellos, un 
pais sudamericano, pobre atin, indiscuti- 
blemente, en relacién con la opulencia del 
pasado de las naciones europeas, debe 
exponerse a toda clase de contactos no 
netamente espafioles. Diaz Rodriguez les 
ha parecido, no cabe duda, un pueblerino 
rancio, aferrado a las reaecciones instin- 
tivas del caserio, un escombro de vieja 
casa colonial. 

Pues bien, ha sido siempre esa tenden- 
cia intima lo que confirié en todo momento 
al vocabulario de las prosas de don Ma- 
nuel una pureza que le puede envidiar la 
misma metrépoli y que, al correr de los 
afios y de las pdginas de sus libros, le 
gané la admiracién de sus mismos anta- 
gonistas. En toda su obra—desde la 
primera pagina de Sensaciones de Viaje 
hasta la ultima nota cogida en sus ex- 
ploraciones por la costa venezolana, 
apéndice de su ultimo libro y de su vida— 
no ha incurrido en impropiedades de 
lenguaje; la corriente caudalosa de sus 
novelas y ensayos, y ni siquiera el curso 
mas rapido de su oratorio, han acarreado 
las impurezas de léxico que tan a menudo 
encenagan el estilo de los escritores suda- 
mericanos. FE] extranjero que quiera per- 
feccionarse en espafiol, espafiol de Cas- 
tilla, puede fiarse de la prosa de Diaz 
Rodriguez, neta como el sonar de las 
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espuelas métricas del Cid Campeador, 
castizo como el cuchicheo de dos _ hijos- 
dalgo a la sombra de las Escuelas Me- 
nores de Salamanca; el venezolano de 
Palo Grande, nacido entre plantas y 
estrellas de nombres exéticos tiene en su 
bolso literario un pufiado de onzas de 
oro de ley antigua castellana. Cuando él 
nos hable, no nos desollarin los oidos 
italianismos, yanquismos, galicismos, in- 
digenismos, arrabalerismos, y otros ismos 
que le hacian montar en cdlera y que trans- 
forman demasiado a menudo el patio de 
nobles columnas del hablar espafiol en un 
hall sin raza, internacional. Las excep- 
ciones—rarisimas—que podran aducirse, 
rastreadas linea a linea en todos sus voli- 
menes, con la lupa del detective en la 
mano, aparecen tan aisladas, tan miseras, 
tan perdidas en el conjunto de la obra que 
por su misma presencia resaltara el in- 
terminable tesoro de lengua exacta. 

Es mas. En sus tiltimas obras, esa pro- 
piedad y limpieza de léxico deja de ser 
una simple correccién, una ausencia de 
manchas. Como si de pronto surgiera de 
la tierra caraquefia la voz enterrada ya en 
siglos de un Conquistador, partido otrora 
de Avila o de Toledo, la frase de Diaz 
Rodriguez cruza la atencién del lector en 
el empaque mismo, y el mismo perfil y 
andares de un Luis de Granada o un 
Baltasar Gracin. 

Cuando él recurre a americanismos es 
de admirar el tacto con que procede. 
Ocurre en general cuando nombra algo 
tipicamente americano: costumbres, re- 
acciones, animales, plantas. El vocablo 
nativo se inserta entonces en el discurso 
tan espontineamente, con tanta necesi- 
dad, que el lector sabe que es insustituible. 
En la sintaxis castellana recia, como en 
los cordajes y mastiles de un galeén de 
alto bordo, se aglomeran en un brillante 
policromia y con su sonora miisica, ban- 
dadas de voces indigenas cuya palpita- 
cién se compenetra e identifica con el 
imponente movimiento de la nave. El 
americanismo en Diaz Rodriguez es un 
enriquecimiento, no una verruga. Es el 
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mocetén que prolonga la antigua familia, 
no el intruso que pasea por la casa su 
perfil y costumbres inarménicas, que 
sobra y molesta. “Las Ovejas del Padre 
Serafin’ son a este respecto, junto con 
“Egloga de Verano” y con la magnific: 
“Musica Barbara,” todo un cdlido rebafio 
de voces nuevas que se entran en paz 
por los portales del castellano. 

Por otra parte Diaz Rodriguez se pre- 
ocup6 siempre por escoger del léxico 
autdéctono aquellas expresiones de mayor 
encanto pintoresco, y los nombres mis 
poéticos, ya sean comunes 0 propios. 
Gozaba, en efecto, un ofdo literario de 
una finura extrema, en cuanto a armonia 
de palabras. Los nombres poco eufénicos, 
por ejemplo, le molestaban. Observamos 
lo musicales que son la mayoria de los 
nombres propios y patronimicos de sus 
personajes: Tulio Arcos, Belén, Blanca 
Ramos, Margarita, Rosa Amelia, el asnal 
Perdomo, Teresa Farias, Peregrina, Can- 
delaria, Amaro, Bruno y la negra Higinia. 
Al ocuparse en Entre Las Colinas En Flor 
del Parlamento italiano, lo primero que 
reprochara a los diputados que no gozan 
de su personal simpatia sera el apellidarse 
sin musicalidad: “los oradores Orano y 
Gasparotto, de nombres algo pesados y 
feos,”! dird. 

Pero si el vocabulario de Diaz Rodri- 
guez es de tanta pureza, mas encontramos 
atin en su frase, en sus tipicos periodos. 
Al tratar de aquellos caracteres que dis- 
tinguen su prosa hemos insistido ya sobre 
la contextura hispdnica de su fraseo. No 
insistiremos, por tanto. Pero si conviene 
examinar de cerca, con atencién, que al fin 
y al cabo se convierte en gusto, el equili- 
brio estético, la armonia que fluye de su 
lectura; esa prosa es una colmena sonora, 
de panales perfectamente elaborados y 
desbordantes de sabor. 

“Te asomaste al abismo de un sér, y 
un canto de sirena dulcisimo dispuso de 
tu suerte. Te dejaste arrastrar por un 
sendero de suaves desmayos y blanda 
agonia, hasta que sorprendiste a una 
pobre alma acurrucada en la sombra.’’* 
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¢Puede darse un balanceo mas suave, més 
cadencioso, mis Confidencias de Psiquis, 
que esa brisa hablada? Es un fluir acom- 
pasado de acentos t6nicos; y una mara- 
villa de timbre ese “‘sirena dulcisimo dis- 
puso.”’ Sortilegios de ésos, prodigados, 
son los que conquistan a sus contempora- 
neos y le aseguran la conquista de la pos- 
teridad. Mas, mucho mas, que sus ideas y 
sus Composiciones. 

En su primer libro, Sensaciones de 
Viaje, recordando Constantinopla y los 
velos de sus mujeres dice: “a través de 
sus mallas, liberalmente ensanchadas, no 
es dificil ver, como nosotros vimos, 
mejillas albas y ojos negrisimos, coque- 
teando graciosamente en la gran pradera 
de las Aguas dulces de Asia, al pie de los 
sicomoros rumorosos.’’"* Esos son los 
buenos periodos de Diaz Rodriguez, 
“una pradera de Aguas dulces de Asia,” 
miisica en que place acostarse y descan- 
sar. 

En tono menos lirico, y en trozo en 
que ademas surge la dificultad del para- 
lelo literario que, al eseritor, falto de 
pericia, expone siempre a la monotonia y 
pesadez de la enumeracién, Diaz Rodri- 
guez sabe salir del paso, de la forma si- 
guiente: “el grillo tiene como el ruisefior su 
expresién y su estilo. El uno tiene su 
violin, si el otro su flauta; y uno a otro 
no se envidian, aunque se bafien y den 
serenata los dos en el mismo claro de luna. 
E1 grillo no estorba al ruisefior, ni el son 
de su violin estridente cubre aquella voz 
como de flauta que estuviera encantada 
en la copa del sauce, del ciprés, o la en- 
cina.”’* Su maestria varia la confronta- 
cién, llevindonos siempre de uno a otro, 
del ruisefior al grillo, por senderos grama- 
ticales distintos. Hay en Idolos Rotos 
un pdrrafo describiendo la llegada de la 
lluvia pedida a gritos en el verano, que es 
toda una estupenda lluvia sonora: 


Al principio fueron grandes goterones lentos, 
al tocar en tierra sorbidos con desesperada 
avidez de la tierra ardorosa; luego fué la lluvia 
de los cielos blancos, una lluvia menuda, pre- 
cipitada y continua, que llené y refreseé la 
atmdésfera, empap6é la tierra y la sureé de 
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torrentes y rios, arrastré6 inmundicias e im- 
purezas; barriéd de los flancos del cerro, con- 
vertidas en fango, las cenizas de la Gltima roza; 
acall6 el cdntico estridente de las dltimas 
cigarras; aviv6, para mejor extinguirlo, en las 
copas de los Arboles, el incendio de pdrpura; 
y en las calles de la ciudad aplaeé y deshizo el 
vano y miserable tumulto de los hombres. 


No estara aqui fuera de sitio citar tam- 
bién un periodo suyo en que brillan todas 
esas cualidades de armonfa, de fluidez, de 
pureza, a pesar de que el contenido mismo, 
en sus ideas o imdgenes, no sélo no tenga 
nada de extraordinario, sino que peque 
claramente de banal y, en ciertos mo- 
mentos, de retérica cursileria. Tenemos 
asi una prueba del magnifico talento de 
oficio que afinara para siempre la mano 
del escritor. Es, desde luego, una de sus 
composiciones de primera juventud, pu- 
blicada alla por el afio 1897, en el Cojo 
Tlustrado, y que luego recogié en Entre 
Las Colinas En Flor. Tratase de un sim- 
bolo, en que el joven enamorado describe 
la llegada de la amada a su propia vida: 


Al fin aparecié una viajera misteriosa. Venia de 
un pais lejano, conocido tan sélo de poetas y 
ninos: el pais de donde vienen los anhelos 
puros, los amores castos y las hadas buenas. 
En ese pais era ella la mejor de las hadas. Su 
existencia corria dichosa y apacible en un 
ambiente azul poblado de ensuefios y perfumes, 
a la orilla de lagos en cuyo cristal se miran 
infinidad de lirios mientras en el fondo de las 
aguas dormidas abren las ninfeas sus corolas 
como pupilas fantdsticas. Fatigada, al cabo, de 
la misma quietud monétona e imperturbable 
de su existencia, quiso probar las angustias del 
hombre y conocer las tristezas del amor. Y 
para satisfacer tan caprichoso y temerario 
deseo, subié a un pétalo de lirio, hizo de una 
gota de rocio carroza de diamantes, y viajando 
por un rayo de sol, vino hasta el pais drido y 
triste en donde mi alma era una mina abando- 
nada. (pags. 247-248.) 


Quisiéramos francamente hacer con 
pairrafos de éstos lo que con una melodia 
cuyas palabras no nos gustan; adaptamos 
a ella otro texto mejor; y asi olvidando la 
retérica ingenufsima de tantos lirios, ha- 
das, diamantes y rayitos de luz, quedarnos 
con la miisica verdadera de ese contra- 
punto de palabras—olvidar su significa- 
cién y regalarnos el ofdo. 
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I:] equilibrio y el ritmo no le abandonan 
nunea, ni aun cuando nada tiene que decir, 
o dice banalidades; siempre quedara pa- 
tente el virtuosismo con que el concer- 
tista ejercita sus dedos en escalas y ar- 
pegios de sonoridad puramente material. 
Y con cudnto mayor encanto cuando la 
Musa le asiste y se deja ir a pensamientos 
exquisitos; cuando dice, por ejemplo, de 
las mujeres: “‘son criaturas hechas de 
fragilidad y armonia, de gracia y de 
pecado, y semejantes a Jas cafas fragiles 
y a los rosales hueros al menor soplo ce- 
den, cantan, y se rompen.’’® En un tono 
vigoroso, menos frecuente en él, se re- 
belaran espléndidos periodos suyos contra 
ciertas indignidades de la politica y su 
frase se henchira y zumbara como un mar 
de fondo coronado de vertientes de crestas. 
Recuerda a Walt Whitman: “. . . no sé si 
él con la musica de prosa barbara de sus 
versos, férreos y ricos de ritmos innume- 
rables, como tendidos y enormes puentes 
de Brooklyn que con toda la recia arqui- 
tectura de su ferreteria descomunal se 
resquebrajasen y crujiesen, osarfa cele- 
brar esta hazafia fria y facil de su nacién 
...” (Entre Las Colinas En Flor, pag. 
103). A la verdad es también esta sonora 
frase con, ‘‘sus versos, férreos y ricos de 
ritmos” una amplia ferreteria. 

Pongamos fin a estas citaciones que de 
otra forma podrian embarcarnos para 
largo viaje, con aquella nostdlgica y 
armoniosa pregunta, henchida de ecos de 
los mds bellos lirismos de Zaratustra: 
“Y ahora, es la primavera que vuelve o 
eres ti, oh Musa, la que vuelves a mf 
disfrazada con atavios de primavera, 
como aquella vez en que desataste a 
cantar las voces de las fuentes en el 
secreto y profundo hontanar de mi cora- 
z6n?” (Entre Las Colinas En Flor, pag. 
81). 

Aunque estas cualidades representen el 
valor mas cierto y constante del estilo de 
Diaz Rodriguez, no podemos decir, sin 
embargo, que sean ellas las tinicas. Den- 
tro de esa misma euritmia periddica tan 
suya, y en la nitidez de su pureza material, 
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su estilo suele engalanarse de otros acier- 
tos de detalle, también puramente for- 
males, pero de indole muy distinta. Tales 
aciertos, contrariamente a los que hemos 
analizado ya, no son la traduccién de lo 
que hay de hondo y personal en nuestro 
autor; son mas bien a modo de sorpresas 
de su personalidad literaria; nos sorpren- 
den agradablemente; pero, al fin y al cabo 
nos sorprenden, como una_habilidad, 
que no sospechaibamos en un amigo que, 
sin embargo, conocemos bien. Podemos 
decir que en el estilo habitual de Diaz 
Rodriguez, ciertas expresiones pintores- 
cas, coloristicas, densas, bruscas, ciertas 
comparaciones personales, vienen a ser 
como felices hallazgos arménicos que, de 
cuando en cuando, detienen con sorpresa 
el Animo del lector. Algo asi ocurre en 
la musica contrapuntistica de Palestrina, 
por ejemplo. 

Podemos consignar algunos de estos 
casos; en el desarrollarse limpio de los 
amplios pliegues en que se envuelve el 
pensamiento de don Manuel, nuestros 
dedos tropiezan asi, de vez en vez, con 
una joya o piedra inesperada. He aquf 
algunas que recogiera en el curso de sus 
viajes donde por otra parte se procuré 
tanto objeto y recuerdo standard. Pasa 
por Venecia, y naturalmente, por el 
Puente de los Suspiros: “‘es una sonrisa 
de filigrana en la cara de esfinge del mis- 
terio. Allf sufrieron el martirio de entrever 
el dia en un momento fugaz los condena- 
dos por un tribunal terrible a vivir sepul- 
tados en un calabozo” (Sensaciones de 
Viaje, pags. 33-34). En Roma admiraré el 
Coliseo: “piedra sobre piedra, como 
estrofa sobre estrofa en un poema de 
ciclopes” (ibid, pag. 79), pero le indignar4, 
no lejos del gran Circo y aplastando al 
Capitolio con su mole de soseria, el 
monumento a Victor Manuel, “‘gigantesco 
urinario” (Entre Las Colinas En Flor, 
pag. 39). El Vesubio seri objeto, en su 
exploracién a Ndpoles, de su turismo in- 
genuamente heroico y de esta meté- 
fora: “. . . se divisa a lo lejos el Vesubio, 
el adusto monje de céleras rojas, envuelto 
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en su capuchén de cenizas” (Sensaciones 
de Viaje, pag. 111). En Paris, sus per- 
sonajes barnizados de bohemia literaria, 
de moda por aquel entonces, gustardn 
vagabundear por los quats, a orillas del 
Senay encontrarén  pintorescos los 
puentes tan frecuentados por la litera- 
tura: “...el vaporcito y su carga hu- 
mana se insinuaron bajo una ceja del 
puente mds préximo, desapareciendo en 
el ojo del puente, como en un ojo de gi- 
gante la visién de un policromo insecto 
mintisculo.”’? Diaz Rodriguez ha descan- 
sado en Mallorca, admirandw su riqueza, 
sus olivos y su quietud: “lana, éleo y 
silencio, tres suavidades que son, en el 
paisaje de paz, una sola dulzura”’ (Entre 
Las Colinas En Flor, pag. 193). 

No podemos decir que constituya eso 
toda una paleta tizianesca; no deja de 
ser algo episddico; pero su encanto es 
tanto més penetrante cuando mas desa- 
costumbrado. Habla, en un momento 
dado, en Sangre Patricia, de la muerte; 
para traducir el terrible sentido de nega- 
cién y estupor que entrafia, dird: ‘“aca- 
baba de herirlo en medio del corazén, 
desconcert4ndolo como una noche que 
plantara de sibito su tienda de sombras en 
el centro del dia’ (pags. 79-80). Con- 
templa un rostro humano, presa de la 
emociOn: ‘Bajo la piel de su cara se veia 
pasar el temblor angustioso de los miiscu- 
los, tal como raudas y cortas ondulaciones 
provocadas por el violento y sucesivo caer 
de inntimeros guijarros en un agua dor- 
mida” (Sangre Patricia, pag. 83). ;Las- 
tima que la fuerza de ese apunte de buen 
lapiz se esfume en la nebulosa de los ad- 
jetivos! Otro rostro mds sereno, también 
en Sangre Patricia, \e hard decir: “en sus 
mejillas despertaba el soplo de una muerta 
primavera, y con el soplo de la primavera, 
entre los pliegues de la piel apergaminada, 
pasaba cantando la sonrisa como un agua 
clara por el surco”’ (pig. 45). Es el rostro 
de la noble dama que: ‘“‘muy poco y rara 
vez hablaba de si misma. De su propia 
vida oculta, solamente se conocia la 
imponderable suavidad con que narraba 
la vida de los otros” (pig. 44). 
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In medio de la general elegancia, muy 
compuesta, como de clavecinista del 
Renacimiento que emana de su concierto 
literario, hay momentos, raros desde 
luego, en que un acorde violento, un 
manotazo a manera de zarpa frenan la 
lectura embarcada en el ritmo habitual. 
Habla en /dolos Rotos de los politicos, que 
eran legidn en el pobre cuerpo atormen- 
tado de su pais—los cuales tras haberse 
dorado los bolsillos y ennegrecido la 
honra, se escapan al extranjero a gastar 
alegremente los ingresos del pecado, dando 
tiempo a que en la frégil memoria popu- 
lar la marea de nuevos males deshiciese 
el oleaje de los anteriores: “cuando vuel- 
ven del ‘ostracismo,’ no sé si es la brisa 
del mar o Paris quien los lustra, pero 
ya nadie les ve las manos puercas cuando 
regresan, vuelven a su sér antiguo, y aun 
suben en dignidad y merecimientos, como 
si el pasado les hubiera servido de esca- 
lén, no de lapida” (pég. 122). Encon- 
tramos en Sangre Patricia: “la rama 
principal, aquélla 4 donde la fuerza del 
raigamen ascendia como una ola, se 
presentaba siempre 4 la cita de la cosecha, 
con su carga de talentos y virtudes” 
(pag. 27). Lo que sentimos es que escorzos 
expresivos como ese ‘‘cita de la cosecha”’ 
no se den cita mds a menudo en las lineas 
de nuestro autor. Algunas de sus paginas 
mejores, en que la pasién lleva potente- 
mente a grupas todos sus recursos de ex- 
presién, sin rebuscamiento, sin lastre de 
adjetivos intitiles, ripios de la prosa son 
aquéllas donde el autor traslada alguna 
discusién con invisibles antagonistas. Por 
ejemplo, en Entre Las Colinas En Flor es 
Francia que le sirve de blanco para sus 
vibrantes y escuetos periodos. 

In sus obras de madurez se siente una 
tendencia, no siempre victoriosa, a mayor 
condensacién en la expresién, siempre, 
desde luego en su linea propia de compleji- 
dad. Vale esta afirmacién para Camino de 
Perfeccién (1908), por ejemplo, en que el 
estilo presenta de repente mas concisién, 
menos retérica; es en una palabra menos 
analista. El escritor tiene en la mano todos 
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sus medios; hace lo que quiere con la 
frase, que no se le resiste como alguna 
vez parecia ocurrir, cual nifio discolo que 
se retrasa en volver a casa. Paginas y 
piginas corren en una atmdsfera més de 
altura. Diaz Rodriguez se ha aleanzado a 
si mismo; su estilo no llegard a mas: pero 
Valera no sera mas terso, y aqui y alli, nos 
deja incluso en el paladar un sabor de 
clasicismo digno de Garcilaso. 
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In two widely separated geographical 
locations live the descendants of two 
once-mighty empires.' In Mexico, Gre- 
gorio Lépez y Fuentes is concerned with 
the fate of the heirs to the Aztec tradi- 
tion. In Peru, Ciro Alegria depicts the 
plight of the remnants of the Incas. 
Both novelists devote significant atten- 
tion to the réle of the Indian, and to a 
lesser degree that of other social groups 
that live under oppression. 

Lépez y Fuentes has as a major pre- 
occupation in most of his novels the 
effects of, indeed the failure of, the 
Mexican Revolution. He constantly 
points out the existence of age-old 
abuses that continue to exist under a 
different regime. Alegria is concerned 
with the future of the lower classes in 
Peru, feeling a special anxiety for the 
Indian, whose welfare is ignored while 
his energies are exploited. 

The upper classes view the Indian as 
a subversive element, as a useful chattel, 
or as a subhuman animal. In Mexico, 
the municipal president in £1 indio® 
would eliminate the Indian if he could. 
In disagreement, the mayor believed 
that he should be kept as he was, to 
work for the physically and _intellec- 
tually superior white man. Similarly, 
the landowner in Tierra’ opposed schools 
for the peons: “Lo primero que se les 
ocurriria: pedir tierras y aumento de 
jornal.” A revolutionary leader in Cam- 
pamento,* when relieved of his com- 
mand, was astonished by a new concept: 
“el indio también es un ser humano.” 
In Peru, local officials in El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno,® in reference to the aboli- 
tion of gratuitous labor, said: ‘‘Demos 
gracias a que [los indios] no saben leer 
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ni se enteran de nada; si no, ya los 
veria usted.’’ Amendbar, the rich land- 
owner, tried to justify forced labor: 
“eQué se saca con humanitarismos de 
tres al cuarto? Trabajo y trabajo, y 
para que haya trabajo, precisa que las 
masas dependan de hombres que las 
hagan trabajar.” In Los perros ham- 
brientos,© don Cipriano’s policy was, 
“en una mano la miel y en otra la hiel; 
es decir, la comida y el latigo.” The 
newspapers shared the upper-class view 
of the Indian, in El mundo es ancho y 
ajeno: Rosendo Maqui, “famoso agitador 
y cabecilla indio,’’ was captured without 
bloodshed, ‘‘lo que prueba el tino y la 
sagacidad con que las autoridades afron- 
tan el problema del apaciguamiento de 
las indiadas.”’ A writer speaks for Ale- 
gria, in the same novel, in regard to 
what the attitude should be: “Hay 
cinco millones de indios que viven bajo 
la miseria y la explotacién mas espanto- 
sas. Lo que importa es que nosotros 
mismos nos convenzamos de que el 
problema existe y lo afrontemos en 
toda su realidad.” 

The Indian’s attitude toward the 
white man in Mexico was one of fear and 
humility. The entire community in El] 
indio fled when the three white men 
appeared, due to the ‘“pdnico tradi- 
cional sembrado por las persecuciones y 
la explotacién.” They were invariably 
humble, resisting only when pushed 
beyond the limits of endurance. In Peru, 
when mistreated by Amendbar, Rosendo 
felt hatred, but he also retained the 
dignity of one who refused to be servile. 
The Indians who were in immediate 
contact with the white man, however, 
are typified by those in Los perros 
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hambricntos, who “le presentaban fal 
subprefecto] su  genuflexo y sumiso 
‘taita’.” 

All the lower classes were exploited 
mercilessly, being required to submit, 
individually and collectively, to brutal 
oppression. In El tndio, they were aware 
of “las consecuencias que para su raza 
ha tenido siempre el no atender una 
orden.’”’ They were forced to contribute 
labor without recompense. A young 
guide was crippled, and a girl violated, 
by white men. One sees a revolutionary 
officer, in Campamento, literally kill an 
Indian guide by driving him to exhaus- 
tion. Laborers were treated like animals: 
in Los peregrinos inméviles,’ the only 
meat given to Indian serfs was that of 
cattle which had died from disease or 
snakebite, and couples were forced to 
marry for the best breeding purposes, 
with no regard for their personal desires. 
In Tierra, the bookkeeper of the planta- 
tion cheated the laborers, who were 
forced to assume the debts of their 
parents, and thus were held in perpetual 
bondage. The landowner, claiming to 
render a public service, turned over to 
the Army men of whom he wished to be 
rid. In Huasteca,’ oilworkers lived under 
the worst possible conditions, beset by 
filth, malaria, flies, and dysentery. If 
they protested, they were discharged. 
Union organizers were threatened with 
murder. 

In Peru, El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
paints an unpleasant picture of exploi- 
tation and abuse. Indian shepherds, 
held in peonage and hungry and cold, 
were beaten when a sheep was lost. 
The cattle of Rumi were kept by Ame- 
nabar, but his had to be returned. 
Amendbar had the boundary markers 
of Rumi destroyed, had Mardoqueo 
whipped when the latter appeared on his 
property, had Rosendo jailed when he 
tried to retrieve a bull which was stolen 
from Rumi, had the original documents 
of title to Rumi taken forcibly from a 
government carrier, had jailed the only 
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witness who was willing to testify for 
the Rumeros, and finally won from the 
Indians the last bit of land to which 
they had retreated. The desperation 
felt finally by the Rumeros when they 
lost their land, just before the village 
was wiped out, is expressed in the cry of 
Benito Castro: “i El indio es un Cristo 
clavao en una cruz de abuso! .. . [Ame- 
nibar] no quiere tierra. Quiere esclavos 
... Yo les digo . . . que pa nosotros, los 
pobres, el mundo es ancho pero ajeno.” 

Not only the Rumeros were subjected 
to oppression, but also the lower classes 
all over Peru: Pajuelo, an educated 
Indian, was shot by police when he 
spoke publicly against the general abuse 
of the Indian, and on such specific 
matters as the monopoly of water by 
large landowners. Workers on a coca 
plantation, afflicted with malaria and 
beaten when they did not perform their 
duties perfectly, were held in bondage 
for debts which they could not possibly 
pay. Men were returned in chains to 
their creditors. One Rumero worked on 
a large farm, but returned before he 
became indebted: “Convenia conocer 
desde adentro el trabajo en las haciendas 
para darse cuenta de su tristeza. No 
provenia solamente de la explotacién 
sino también del maltrato.’”’ Moreover, 
the jails were full of people who had 
been arrested unjustly, and whose cases 
never were brought to trial. On a rubber 
plantation, both workers and Indians 
native to the region were subject to the 
brutality of the camp foreman. Miners, 
at Navilea, were shot down in cold 
blood by the police. In Los perros ham- 
brientos, the police forcibly abducted a 
man, who never was seen again, for 
military service. The Indian tenants, 
like their dogs, tried to break in to get 
food during the drought. Simén Robles 
stated their case to the landowner: 
“:No vale més quiun animal un cristia- 
no? .. . Hoy es el caso que debe matar 
pa que coma su gente . . . Nosotrus si 
que semos como perros hambrientos.” 
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And in La serpiente de oro,’ the fugitive 
said: “El pobres rispetao tinico cuando 
puede matar.” 

Widespread abuse of all the lower 
classes is shown by both novelists, and 
no legal recourse was possible. The 
governments sanctioned these practices, 
and, indeed, were guilty of them in the 
case of many individual officials. Lopez 
y Fuentes pointed out the existence of a 
double standard of law in the question 
of fishing with dynamite, and a double 
standard of taxation. 

One of the outstanding criticisms 
made by Lépez y Fuentes is that of the 
failure of the Mexican Revolution. The 
Revolution had no effect on the situa- 
tion of the Indian, although it was sup- 
posed specifically to help him. A 
revolutionary band took twenty youths 
from the settlement in El indio. They 
never returned. After the Revolution, 
the men in the settlement were required 
to give two days a week to help build a 
road, which bypassed them, and then 
two days’ weekly labor to build a school, 
which was a failure. An Indian school- 
master used them for political ends, 
only to forget them when they were 
about to be destroyed. The landowners 
kept their land, which was supposed to 
be divided. The Indians received some 
additional land high on the mountain 
slopes, but they had neither the time, 
the tools, nor the water necessary to till 
it. In Tierra, the workers realized that, 
despite a few petty concessions made to 
them, they were no better off than they 
were before. In Huasteca, the revolu- 
tionaries were concerned only with their 
own interests. False promises for such 
improvements as roads and _ schools, 
which never were constructed, were 
made to the underprivileged. Professional 
politicians remained in control, disre- 
garding the real needs of the people. 
Milpa, potrero y monte’® depicts a family 
which represents, in the persons of the 
farmer, the cattle breeder, and the 
hunter, the self-sufficient rural society 
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of Mexico, ruined by the hired bandits 
of political leaders who wanted their 
lands with which to buy votes. As a 
result, “lo que la Revolucién supuso 
que era una sencilla dotacién de tierras, 
se habia convertido en chicana de poli- 
ticos.”’ Peasants who received land from 
politicians became involved in lawsuits 
and gunfights. Odilén, the farmer, in 
speaking of the prevalent disorder, 
chicanery, thefts, and murders, said, 
“No es eso que quiso la Revolucién.” 

Alegria is more specifically critical of 
the government in Peru. In El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno, old Chauqui had said, 
“i La ley! iE] derecho! . . . si existe ley es 
sdlo la que sirve pa fregarnos.”’ Since 
the military service law was not equit- 
ably administered, a battalion of soldiers 
was a battalion of Indians. Compulsory 
education was not enforced, since schools 
were not available, nor were supplies 
provided for cummunities which tried 
to build their own schools. The courts 
and the civil administration were sub- 
ject to political influence, or were domi- 
nated by the powerful landowners. 
Government agencies were overwhelmed 
with red tape. Jacinto Prieto cried: 
“¢Por qué la patria permitia tanta mala 
autoridad, tanto abuso de gamonales y 
mandones, tanto robo? . . . tal vez la 
patria no era de los pobres.” After a 
written appeal to the president failed, 
he exclaimed: ‘“‘Todos son unos logrones, 
unos serviles a las érdenes de los po- 
derosos . . . Ellos son mds ladrones y 
criminales ya que roban desde sus 
puestos amparados po la juerza, po la 
ley . . . [Son] explotadores del pueblo.” 
All this is in strong contrast with the 
only government representative in Cale- 
mar, in La serpiente de oro: a native of 
the village, he was well liked because he 
did not abuse his authority, played no 
favorites, accepted no bribes, and settled 
disputes without delay and without re- 
course to higher authority. 

The lower classes lacked even the 
consolation of religion. They all were 
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extremely superstitious, without en- 
lightenment from the little contact 
which they had with priests. Such rela- 
tions as they did have were to their 
detriment. The priest in El indio used 
fear of divine retribution to force the 
Indians to work on a church and to 
make a long pilgrimage at harvest time. 
The priest in Tierra employed assembly- 
line methods for marriages and bap- 
tisms, refused to hear confession, and 
drained the people of their money. 
Alegria’s picture of the priest is no less 
unsavory. In £1 mundo es ancho y ajeno, 
the Rumeros had had trouble with 
priests who became drunk and violated 
young girls. The incumbent prelate, 
biased in favor of Amendbar, advised 
the Indians to resign themselves to their 
fate. In La serpiente de oro, the priest 
was run out of Calemar when he drank 
the sacramental wine and accepted 


money for individual requiem masses 
which he then refused to celebrate. Also, 
the priest of Bambamarca had one of 


his two concubines burned as a witch 
when a quarrel occurred between the 
two. 

Both Lépez y Fuentes and Alegria, 
albeit the latter to a greater degree, are 
interested in the basic, inherent char- 
acteristics of the Indian. In El indio, 
the chapter headings, especially in 
Parts II and III, are a catalogue of in- 
trinsic and external factors that affect 
the Indian: Sumisién; La tabla de la 
ley; Miisica, danza y alcohol; Super- 
siticién; El Nahual; Revolucién; Epi- 
demia; El] Lider; Politica, and Descon- 
fianza. The Indians lived in abject 
poverty. They felt that school was a 
luxury to them, who had so insecure an 
existence. Their informal village govern- 
ment was left in the hands of the old 
men, who placed the good of the whole 
above that of the individual in allowing 
the fiancée of the cripple to break her 
engagement, and in deciding that all 
should abandon the settlement together, 
since they had punished the white men 
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together. In Tierra, unable to work their 
land because of the demands of the 
landowner, the laborers became drunk 
on brandy furnished by him, in order to 
forget their hunger. The force of custom 
and tradition is strong in El indto, as it 
is in Los peregrinos inméviles, where the 
self-styled ‘“‘civilized’’ descendants of 
Indians still clung to ancient traditions 
which, though discouraged by their 
white masters, had been kept alive in 
their memory and reestablished during 
the peregrination. In this novel is found 
the only optimistic note sounded by 
Lépez y Fuentes in regard to the fate of 
the Indian race: “nuestra raza era como 
algunos de los arbustos . . . : esas plantas 
que sobreviven a pesar de todas las 
mutilaciones y que, hasta la rama 
plantada de punta, echa raices y vuelve 
al cielo sus renuevos.” 

Alegria is much more thorough in his 
presentation of the basic nature of the 
Indian. A rounded picture of the In- 
dian is given: his thoughts, his phil- 
osophy, and his ambitions. The traditions 
of Rumi, in El mundo es ancho y ajeno, 
were derived from ancient times, when 
the whole land was one community. 
Foreigners took most of the land, but 
“los pocos indios cuyas tierras no habian 
sido arrebatadas atin, acordaron con- 
tinuar con su régimen de comunidad, 
porque el trabajo no debe ser para que 
nadie muera ni padezca sino para dar el 
bienestar y la alegria.”” The villagers 
shared all benefits, and they also shared 
all responsibilities, under the govern- 
ment of their elected councilmen and 
mayor. The Indian was happy when 
free, but miserable in bondage. He knew 
that he was ignorant, but he was deter- 
mined that his descendants should re- 
ceive education, and that he must pro- 
gress: “solamente con el progreso el 
indio podia desarrollarse y librarse de la 
esclavitud.” He had a sense of duty 
toward his country. To him, the land 
was of supreme importance. After the 
harvest, all ‘“‘viven la verdad de haber 
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conquistado la tierra para el bien comin 
y el tiempo para el trabajo y la paz.” 
Attempting to live peacefully, innocent 
of malice, and conscious of his own 
dignity, he was dedicated to the land: 
“sobre la tierra y sus frutos ios comu- 
neros levantan su esperanza ... Y para 
ellos la tierra y sus frutos comenzaban 
por ser un credo de hermandad.”’ Ro- 
sendo Maqui, a representative Indian, 
had ideas which were a mixture of 
Catholicism, superstition, pantheism, and 
idolatry: “Su manera de comprender es 
amar y .. . ama innumerables cosas, 
quiz4 todas las cosas, y entonces las 
entiende porque esta cerca de ellas.”’ 
A writer, speaking for Alegria, said of 
the Indian: “A pesar de todo, conserva 
todavia sus facultades artisticas e inte- 
lectuales. Eso prueba su_ vitalidad.” 
Still capable of many things, he is typi- 
fied in his patient, sad yearning by 
Demetrio, who, looking at a maguey 
plant, thought: ‘‘Te levantas como un 
brazo implorante vy en tu gesto recono- 
cemos nuestro afin que no alcanza el 
cielo . . . Tienes el corazén sin miel y 
triste, con la misma tristeza de nosotros 
los hombres del Peri. . . Estamos 
esperando y esperando y esperando sin 
causa.” 

One perceives in Los perros hambrientos 
that the Indian in peonage was a pawn 
of his master, with no independence, no 
initiative, and no security. 

The land as a yielder of fruits played a 
major part in the lives of the inhabitants 
of Rumi. In La serpiente de oro, nature 
continued to influence man. Don Juan 
Plaza and the young engineer, don 
Arturo, “piensan ambos que, en medio 
de la naturaleza primitiva y salvaje, el 
hombre se vuelve como ella, insensible- 
mente.’ Those who lived in the moun- 
tains expressed their nature, derived 
from their natural and social environ- 
ment, in songs: “Es contagiosa la tre- 
mante congoja de estos cantos que 
articula el dolor desde las entrafias de 
una raza sufrida y paciente, victima de 
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una servidumbre despiadada y de la cordi- 
llera abrupta e inmisericorde . . . Cantos 
que son hijos del hambre y el latigo, de 
la roca y la fiera, de la nieve y la niebla, 
de la solitud y del viento.” 

The free people of Calemar, down in 
the valley, lived to themselves and were 
happy. The river Marafién was a social 
force, and molded the lives of the in- 
habitants. They feared the river as one 
who demanded its quota of lives, re- 
spected it as a powerful being and as a 
challenge to their strength, skill, and 
courage, and loved it as a way of life 
and as a livelihood. Nature there had a 
specific effect on man: “Esta abrupta 
extension dura de rocas . . . tiempla al 
hombre invitandolo a ser fuerte, a la 
vez que lo acaricia con su atmdsfera 
cdlida.” The people’s way of life and 
their temperament were summed up by 
don Matias: “Catay quiuno vive aqui 
a giien modo. Nada falta y to es puel 
rio . . . Pero cuando menos piensa, ya 
los maté su rio lindo . . . Pero hay ta 
que no le juimos: semos hombres ya la 
vida hay que vivila comues y pa nosotros 
la vida es el rio... A pelialo, pué.” 


In conclusion, it can be stated that the 
two novelists are greatly preoccupied 
with the condition of the lower classes, 
and particularly that of the Indian, who 
in Mexico and Peru comprises a majority 
of that group. Both writers show the 
relationships which exist within the 
group and those which exert pressure 
from without. The Indian as shown by 
Lépez y Fuentes has no recourse to law, 
nor protection under it. He has no 
ambition, wanting only to be left alone. 
Alegria’s Indian is conscious of his 
rights, of a certain dignity, and is ambi- 
tious to play a significant réle in society 
which has been denied him. He uses 
every device he can to protect himself, 
first legal, and then extralegal when he 
is driven to it. The lower classes are 
shown as happy when allowed to thrive 
free from abuse and oppression—happy 
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because they are self-sufficient, resource- 
ful, inherently strong, drawing strength 
from age-old tradition and culture, and 
from their natural environment. 

Lépez y Fuentes is greatly preoc- 
cupied with political implications. He 
pessimistically emphasizes negative as- 
pects, suggesting little or no specific 
remedy, save that the principles of the 
Revolution be applied. Alegria is more 
concerned with basic, inherent elements 
of the lower classes. His perspective is 
narrower. He is more interested in details. 
To him, the Indian is a complete person. 
He, like Lépez y Fuentes, sounds a 
bitter note of protest against the bond- 
age imposed upon the poor, against the 
brutality to which they are subjected, 
and against bad government, but he 
does suggest specific remedies. 

Government to both novelists is 
inefficient, comprised at the local level 
by self-seeking bureaucrats who think 
only of personal gain, and who are sub- 
servient to the powerful landowners 
who have absolute control over the 
local administration of the law. 

What little is seen of the church is 
in the form of a priest who is heartless, 
without vocation, and usually lacking 
in even ordinary moral standards. 

The captive poor shown by both 
writers are not decently poor. They are 
regarded by the rich as chattels, with no 
legal, social, nor moral rights. They are 
maintained by force in their ‘status 
quo,” for fear that, if any progress be 
allowed them, they may serve their 
masters less well. 

To Lépez y Fuentes, the Indian has 
degenerated. His social obscurity has 
affected him. His nature now has begun 
to conform to the mold into which he 
has been forced. He has become an out- 
east, living as far from civilization as 
he can. Lépez y Fuentes, in emphasizing 
the failure of the Revolution, shows the 
Indian as a helpless pawn of the white 
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man. Typically, names are not given to 
the personages in El indio, nor do they 
have individual personalities. An at- 
mosphere of anonymity is thus created, 
establishing the Indian as a homogene- 
ous mass at the bottom of the social 
structure. Only his dog is lower than he. 

To Alegria, the basic fibre of the 
Indian is still intact. His social standing 
is nil, but his moral fibre is sound, as 
well as his artistic and intellectual po- 
tential. Environment, both natural and 
social, is a strong motivating social 
force. The lower classes are poor, ig- 
norant, and backward, because of a lack 
of opportunity to improve themselves. 
Their lot is an unhappy one in localities 
all over Peru, where they invariably 
are mistreated. If an independent group 
of Indians live near a large landowner, 
they are endangered by his pseudo- 
legal machinations designed to procure 
more manpower for him. 

Alegria is an apologist for the basic 
worth, the inherent nobility, and the 
natural dignity which still typify the 
Peruvian Indian, despite antagonistic 
forces which have attempted to mold 
him into something of much meaner ilk. 
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Since Rodolfo Lenz first described 
Chilean Spanish, the phonetie char- 
acteristics of the several Spanish-Ameri- 
can dialects have been quite thoroughly 
investigated and compared with those 
of both Castilian and dialectal Peninsular 
Spanish.* One of the almost universal 
features of the Spanish-American dialects 
is the velarization of final /n/. 

In its general phonetic characteristics, 
the /n/ of Hispanic America is similar 
to that of standard Castilian Spanish, 
i.e. /n/ is a nasal consonant; its most 
frequent point of articulation is alveolar, 
but the point of articulation tends to 
shift or become modified to approach 
that of another immediately following 
consonant; it sometimes causes nasaliza- 
tion of surrounding vowels.!? In addi- 
tion, the /n/ of many Spanish-American 
dialects is velarized in word-final position 
before a pause, as well as before the velar 
consonants /g, k, h/. 

Comments on final [p| and its possible 
origin appeared as early as 1893 in a 
description of Guatemalan Spanish by 
Karl Lentzner.’ Although Mexican Span- 
ish is generally considered not to share 
this feature with the other dialects, in 
1896* there was mention of its occurrence 
in the Spanish spoken in Puebla and even 
in Mexico City. In more recent studies 
[y] has been described in the dialects of 
Puerto Rico,’ Eeuador,® Nicaragua,’ and 
Costa Rica.* 


* Acknowledgement is gratefully made to 
Professor Dwight L. Bolinger of the Depart- 
ment of Spanish and Italian, and to Professor 
Chester Hyman of the Department of Physi- 
ology of the University of Southern California, 
for their suggestions, advice, and unlimited 
patience and assistance in carrying out the 
work reported in this paper. 


Until recently, not much has been 
published relative to the possible pho- 
nemic significance of this dialectal feature. 
However, in a description of the pho- 
nemes of Costa Rican Spanish,® there 
appear two assertions with reference to 
this speech sound which warrant further 
consideration: ‘‘One other distinctive fea- 
ture of Costa Rican Spanish is the wide 
distribution of [p] and its status as a 
phoneme . . . a feature which is paralleled 
in no other American Spanish dialect that 
the writer has been able to check for com- 
parison. These all show [p], as does Cas- 
tilian, as an allophone of /n/, occurring 
only before /g, k, h/” and “[p]...is a 
separate phoneme because, although it 
is in almost complete complementation 
with /n/, it contrasts with /n/ between 
vowels: concjo {konexo]..... , stenes 
calurosas {sjeneskalurosas].... . but con 
eso [koyeso]..... , cien escaleritas |sjenes- 
kaleritas]..... 

The first statement, regarding the 
unique appearance of [yp] in Costa Rican 
Spanish, is puzzling in the light of the 
numerous descriptions of other Spanish- 
American dialects already published. 

For the interpretation of [p] as a sepa- 
rate phoneme because it contrasts with 
/n/ between vowels, there might be 
offered an alternative interpretation that 
[y] remains in complementary distribu- 
tion with /n/ and is, in fact, an allophone 
of /n/ serving to mark word boundary 
when occurring before another word be- 
ginning with a vowel. In other words, [p] 
is an indicator of open juncture. 

Since it is evident from the paper cited 
above that in Costa Rican Spanish [p] 
occurs in word-final position within a 
phrase or breath group, as well as before 
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a pause, it was decided to investigate 
whether the same distribution occurred 
in other Spanish-American dialects, and 
whether this distribution fitted the cri- 
teria for juncture. 

Perhaps the simplest statement of junc- 
ture is to be found in Bloch and Trager’s 
Outline of Linguistic Analysis:? Open 
juncture is characterized by variants 
occurring as the result of pause before or 
after initial or final phonemes; close junc- 
ture results from the transition from one 
sound to another not affected by pause. 
Harris, in Methods in Structural Lin- 
guistics,’° gives a more elaborate defini- 
tion with further criteria, to the effect 
that the new phonemic element (of junc- 
ture) provides a feature for distinguishing 
between two phonetically similar se- 
quences which would otherwise contrast 
with each other, and thus enables the 
“segment associated with the juncture to 
be assigned to the same phoneme as the 
other sequence with which it is now in 
complementary distribution.” 

The phenomenon of juncture in Spanish 
has not been very thoroughly investi- 
gated. In standard Spanish, Navarro- 
Tomas, in his Manual de Pronunciacién,? 
recognizes only close juncture, i.e. he finds 
no difference in pronunciation between 
en ojo/enojo: en aguas/enaguas. Kahane 
and Beym" have set up a definition of 
and criteria for juncture derived from 
their study of Mexican Spanish, which 
lead them to the conclusion that in Mexi- 
can Spanish if a word ends in [m, y or z}, 
it is in close juncture with the following 
word, since these sounds do not occur 
before a pause. Applying their definition 
and criteria to dialects where [py] does 
occur regularly before a pause, as well as 
before a velar consonant, the inference 
may be drawn that in those dialects [p]} 
is an allophone of /n/ marking word 
boundary through open juncture, except 
when preceding a velar consonant. 

Although he does not deal specifically 
with the contrast between [n/p], Silva- 
Fuenzalida, in a study of colloquial 
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Chilean Spanish,” states that “... the 
meaning of a given phrase whose con- 
stituents are in close juncture may be, 
to the native speaker, different from 
those of the same phrase with open junc- 
ture. The difference may be grammatical, 
with juncture as the differential cri- 
terion.” This function is clearly illus- 
trated in the dialect of Nicaragua de- 
scribed by Lacayo’ by the distinction 
between the masculine and feminine 
forms of un imbécil {upimbesil] and una 
imbécil {unimbesil]. The [a] of the femi- 
nine una is dropped or elided with the 
initial vowel of imbécil, and the [n] of 
una, Which is not normally in final posi- 
tion, is in close juncture with the first 
syllable of imbécil. In the masculine form 
un, the [p] not only indicates word 
boundary, but is the only indication of 
gender in this situation. Still [n] and [p| 
are in complementary distribution here, 
the difference in phonetic environment 
being attributed to the dropped [a] of the 
definite article, which is evidently under- 
stood to be feminine by both speaker 
and hearer. 

In order to determine the distribution 
of [p| and its frequency of occurrence as 
an allophone denoting open juncture, 
tape recordings were made of informants 
whose speech was considered to be repre- 
sentative of various Spanish-American 
dialects. The text material used in the 
interviews (Appendix I) consisted of two 
newspaper articles taken from the Mexi- 
can newspaper Excelsior. Although con- 
versational speech might be considered 
to be more typical of the informant’s 
dialect, it was felt that standardization 
of the interview was necessary for making 
comparisons among the various dialects. 
In this respect, a passage of dialogue did 
not seem to have any advantage over a 
prose passage since it would not be spon- 
taneous speech either, and the limitations 
imposed by reading aloud would probably 
operate in any type of written material. 
In addition, if the occurrence of [p] at a 
word boundary truly has phonemic sig- 
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nificance, its relative frequency should 
be the same in the two types of material. 

The first newspaper article was editorial 
in nature, containing many polysyllabic 
words and some rather literary turns of 
expression. This was included in an at- 
tempt to discover whether reading a 
more formal piece of prose would cause 
the reader to be careful in regard to his 
pronunciation of final [p], indicating, 
perhaps, social status or degree of educa- 
tion. The second article, a news item 
reporting a humorous situation, was 
more colloquial in expression. In addi- 
tion, four pairs of test sentences were 
composed to provide material for com- 
parison with the findings of Chavarria- 
Aguilar® with respect to the [n/p] contrast 
between vowels. These consisted of sets 
of phonemic sequences as nearly identical 
as possible, where the phonetic environ- 
ment of /n/ differed only with respect to 
its occurrence medially within a word in 
the one case, or at the end of a word fol- 
lowed by another word beginning with a 
vowel in the other. The sequences used 
were: conejo/con eso; enojo/en ojos; donar/ 
don Arnaldo; bienestar/bien estd. The full 
context in which these appeared is in- 
cluded in Appendix I. 

The informants were asked to read 
each newspaper item and pair of sen- 
tences twice, in order to determine the 
consistency of pronunciation of each 
speaker. They were instructed to read 
at their usual rate of speed, and with the 
same speech mannerisms they would use 
if reading to a member of their family. 
The purpose of the interview was not ex- 
plained further than that the tape re- 
cording would be used to compare with 
recordings of other Spanish-American 
dialects. Aiter the tape recordings were 
made, the [n/n] contrasts were pointed 
out to the informants in whose speech 
they occurred. Most of the people inter- 
viewed were not aware of making any 
distinction between the pairs of words. A 
few, although not conscious of making 
the distinction while speaking, were aware 
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that such a differentiation exists in their 
dialect, and felt that it is necessary in 
order to make clear the semantic differ- 
ence in context. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
speech of a single individual cannot be 
taken as wholly representative of all 
speakers of a given dialect, and also that 
there are dialectal differences between 
the various geographic regions of a coun- 
try. However, the informants felt that 
their pronunciation of this particular 
speech sound coincided with that of the 
standard speech of their respective coun- 
tries. The dialects and the number of 
informants recorded for each were: Costa 
Rica, 1; Cuba, 3; Honduras, 1; Mexico, 
1; Nicaragua, 1; Panama, 2; Peru, 2; 
Spain, 1; Venezuela, 1. Details of age, 
education, length of residence in the 
United States, and occupation for each 
informant are summarized in Appen- 
dix IT. 

An analysis of the two newspaper 
articles was made to determine the 
frequencies of orthographic distribution 
of /n/ in the text material. These are 
summarized in Table II. The ortho- 
graphic distributions are described in 
terms of the syllable position of /n/, i.e. 
initial, final, or word-final. They are 
further described in terms of phonetic 


TABLE I 


Summary of Informants’ Responses with respect 
to [yn] at word boundary 


Test 

Country Informant before before = 

1. Costa Rica...| R.R. .64 | .67 | 1.00 
G.O. 0.00 | 0.00 | 0.00 
3. Cuba ..| L.G. 1.00 -83 | 1.00 
4. Cuba D.M. | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 
5. Honduras....| R.A. .73 .83 | 1.00 
6. Mexico......| J.O. 0.00 | 0.00 | 0.00 
7. Nicaragua.. .| R.R. .73 | 1.00] .88 
8. Panama. ....| H.T. .82 1.00 .75 
9. Panama.....| C.M. 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 
10. Peru.........| J.G. 91 | 1.00 
11. Peru.. .| 50) .88 
12. Spain... M.E. .55 | .17 | 0.00 
13. Venezuela....| E.M. 1.00. .83 | 1.00 
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TABLE II 
Orthographic Frequencies of /n/ 


Syll. Initial 


Position of /n/: 


Syll. Final V-C Word-Final 


Vicless | V'ced 


1. Intervocalic (& after pause) 

2. In contact with: 
- Bilabial stop /p, b/............ 
- Labiodental fric. /f, v/. 

- Apicodental stop /t, d/ 

- Palatal /ch, y, ll, fi/ 

. Velar stop /k, g/.... 

Velar fric. /j/ 


“rom oe 


Total: 121 


environment. Out of the total number of 
121 occurrences of /n/, there were 36 in 
word-final position. In Table III, which 
serves as a key to the individual records, 
the phonetic environment of each of the 
36 occurrences of /n/ in word-final posi- 
tion is described, in terms of whether it 
precedes a pause or is followed by another 
word; in the latter case it is also indicated 
whether the following word begins with 
a vowel or consonant. There were only 
6 occurrences of /n/ in absolute final 
position, i.e. at the end of a sentence, or 
a breath group as indicated by commas. 
In the case of one of the breath groups 
(no. 34), the tendency to pause varied 
among the informants; the more rapid 
readers did not pause at this point. There 
were 11 occurrences of /n/ in final posi- 
tion within a phrase with the next word 
beginning with a vowel. In the 19 in- 
stances where the following word began 
with a consonant, the point of articula- 
tion of the consonant is also indicated in 
the table. 

The recording of each informant was 
analyzed in an attempt to determine the 
consistency of pronunciation in two con- 
secutive readings of the same material 
with respect to the use of [p} before 
vowels and before pause, and also in con- 
trast with [n] in the four pairs of test 
sentences. These features are expressed 
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TABLE III 


Key to Individual Recordings of Text Material 
Word-Final |n/y| 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


in Table I as the ratio of the frequency of 
occurrence of final [p] in each informant’s 
readings to the total possible number of 
occurrences. Instances of [p] appearing in 
a specific situation in one reading but not 
in the other represent free variation be- 
tween [n/p] and are not included in these 
measures of consistency. 

This analysis of the recordings shows 
that the informants were quite consistent 
in their own speech with respect to velar- 
ization of final /n/, that is, velar [p] 
usually appeared in the same places in 
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36 ll | 6 
| 1 2 | 
| 6 4 
| 
a | a | | 
Nasal | a | 
1 | 4 | 
| | | | 
| m | 9 | 6 
+0 +C (2c) 
+C (2a) +V 
+V +C (2h) 
+0 +V 
+V +C (2i) 
+C (2e) +C (2e) 
+C (2h) +V 
+C (2h) 26. +V 
+C (2b) 27. +C (2a) 
+C (2e) 28. +C (2c) 
+0 29. +0 
+C (2c) 30. +C (2h) 
+V 31. +V 
14. +0 32. +V 
15. +V 33. +C (2g) 
16. +C (2e) 34. +0 
17. +C (2e) 35. +C (2e) 
18. +V 36. +C (2i) 
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both readings of the text material. It 
was also found that those informants who 
pronounced velar [p} before a pause quite 
regularly velarized final /n/ within a 
phrase if the following word began with a 
vowel. Analysis of [p] occurring before a 
word beginning with a consonant was not 
altogether accurate due to the difficulty 
in determining from the tape recordings 
whether the /n/ was actually velar, or 
had shifted its point of articulation to 
that of the following consonant. In a de- 
scription of the Spanish of Ecuador, 
Boyd-Bowman* finds occurring, among 
other positions, as word-final before 
another nasal, and before /l/ as well as 
before another velar consonant, but. offers 
no opinion as to the phonemic signifi- 
cance of its contrast with /n/ in these 
positions. 

The four pairs of sentences composed 
to test the contrast between [n/p] in 
phonetically similar sequences showed 
results consistent with the spoken dis- 
tribution of [p] in the newspaper articles, 
i.e. those informants who pronounced [p] 
in final position both before a pause and 
before words beginning with a vowel 
made the distinction between /n/ plus 
vowel occurring across word boundary, 
and /n/ plus vowel within the same word. 
Those informants who did not pronounce 
{y] in final position before a pause did not 
make the distinction in the paired sen- 
tences either. 

The record of the Mexican informant 
was consistent with the findings of 
Kahane and Beym in that [p] does not 
occur before a pause, and is an allophone 
of /n/ occurring only before another 
velar consonant. Of the three Cuban 
informants (who were sisters), one did 
not pronounce [p] in any position except 
before another velar consonant. This in- 
formant had lived in Cuba until the age 
of 14, when she moved to Mexico, where 
she lived until recently. She and her 
sisters consider her speech to be more 
representative of Mexican Spanish than 
of Cuban in most of its characteristics. 
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Although Asturias is one of the Penin- 
sular regions mentioned by Boyd-Bow- 
man® as being characterized by final [p}, 
free variation between [n/p] at word 
boundary was most frequent in the 
speech of the informant from this region. 
It is interesting to note that while this 
person sometimes did pronounce [p] 
within a phrase, she did so only once 
before a pause, out of the 6 orthographic 
occurrences of /n/ in that position. She 
also failed to make the distinction be- 
tween [n/p] in the test sentences. 

Except for the three mentioned above, 
all the informants quite regularly velar- 
ized final /n/ both before a pause and 
within a phrase. 


SUMMARY 


To the dialects already recorded in the 
literature as having [p] in word-final posi- 
tion may be added those spoken in Cuba 
(Santa Clara Province), Honduras (San 
Miguel), Panama (Panama City), Peru 
(Lima) and Venezuela (Maracaibo). In 
these dialects, [p] occurs within a phrase 
before a word beginning with a vowel, 
and sometimes before a consonant other 
than /k, g, h/. 

According to the criteria of Harris and 
of Kahane and Beym, the occurrence of 
[p} at the end of a word before a pause 
serves the function of marking word or 
morpheme boundaries. In this position 
{p] is an allophone of /n/. 

When occurring as word-final within a 
phrase, and followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, [p] also serves to mark 
word boundary, and is in complementary 
distribution with [n] occurring initially 
or medially within a word. 

To reinforce the objective evidence for 
considering {[n] as a junctural allophone 
of /n/, may be added the subjective 
‘feeling’ of several of the informants 
that this particular speech sound makes 
the semantic distinction between a pho- 
nemic sequence divided between two 
words, and the same sequence occurring 
within one word. 
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APPENDIX I 


Exceusiorn, Sdabado 17 de Julio de 1954 
(México, D.F.) 

La PRENSA Y LA CULTURA por Gregorio 
Marafién (1)* de la Real Academia Espa- 

“La vida, hoy, es accién (2) pura, sin (3) 
el noble contrapeso de la razén (4). Acaso en 
(5) esto resida la turbulencia trégica en (6) 
que nos agitamos, odidndonos y matdndonos 
los unos a los otros sin (7) saber por qué. Y a 
esta accién (8) sin (9) freno y sin (10) tope 
nos empuja el exceso de informacién (11), la 
informacién (12) de los hechos secundarios, a 
los que da la actualidad falsa categoria; y 
sobre todo, la esclavitud del pensamiento al 
ritmo de la noticia periéddico, que es in- 
compatible con (13) el libre juego de la 
meditacién (14). 

“Pero no es éste—prosiguié el impugnador 
—el tinico inconveniente de la prensa. Otra 
es la dificultad que la hoja diaria crea para 
rehacer la historia, en (15) el futuro. La 
Historia nunca ha sido mids diffcil de escribir 
y nunca ha sido mds falsa que a partir de los 
tiempos en (16) que hay periddicos. Los dos 
hemos ofdo decir a un (17) gran (18) historia- 
dor extranjero, autor de reconstrucciones 
admirables de los tiempos pretéritos, ‘que 
habia intentado escribir la historia de la 
génesis de la guerra de 1914, y que habfa 
tenido que desistir desorientado por las 
colecciones de los periddicos. No es—nos 
decfa—que los datos fueran (19) demasiado 
numerosos; lo que no se podia dominar era su 
incoherencia.’ 


Se casaRon (20) AYER DOS REOS EN LA 

PENITENCIARIA 

Dos reclusos, que purgan (21) sentencias por 
homicidio, se casaron (22) ayer, en (23) la 
Penitenciarfa, e inmediatamente pidieron (24) 
que los llevaran (25) al penal de las Islas 
Marfas, “para fundar un (26) hogar.” 

Se trata de Urbano Dfaz Sdénchez y Con- 
cepcién (27) Valdez. Los casé el juez primero 
del registro civil, licenciado Enrique Ledesma 
Ruiz. Cuatro reclusos fueron (28) testigos. 

La mujer est4 sentenciada a 7 afios de 
prisién (29) y el marido, a 8. Habfan (30) sido 
amasios hace aiios; luego se separaron (31) y 
cada uno se casé6 por su lado. Los dos, con (32) 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to occur- 
rences of word-final [n] as listed in Table III. 
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el tiempo, acabaron (33) matando a sus 
cényuges y se hallaron (34), hace poco, en la 
Penitenciarfa, donde decidieron (35) casarse, 
con (36) la esperanza de que ninguno de ellos 
mate al otro. 


1. Ayer en el mercado compramos un conejo 
gordo para la cena. / Con eso y una gallina 
tuvimos una comida sabrosa. 2. Le grité al 
nifio con enojo. / En ojos azules se ve el cielo. 
3. El médico viejo les avisé que queria donar 
todos sus libros a la biblioteca del colegio. / 
Esta mafiana vamos a visitar a don Estéban 
y a don Arnaldo. 4. El se alegré de tener 
noticias de mi bienestar. / Entonces se quejé, 
“Yo estoy triste porque mi bien esta lejos de 
mf.” 


APPENDIX II 
Biographies of Informants 


1. Costa Rica. R. R. Student, born 1934, San 
José. Attended American high school in San 
José; learned English in order to be able to at- 
tend college in United States. At present a 2nd- 
year student in Architecture at Univ. of South- 
ern California. 

2. Cuba. G. O. Housewife and seamstress, born 
1917, Santa Clara Province. Lived in Cuba until 
the age of 14; lived and worked in Mexico until 
about 6 years ago, when she moved to Los 
Angeles, where she is now living. This in- 
formant has had little formal education, but is 
self-educated and well read. Speaks English 
fluently. 

3. Cuba. L. G. Housewife, born 1918, Santa 
Clara Province. Attended elementary school 
in Cuba. Has lived in Los Angeles for 4 years. 
Understands English well, but does not speak 
it fluently. 

4. Cuba. D. M. Housewife, born 1923, Santa 
Clara Province. Attended elementary school in 
city of Trinidad, one of the first areas of Cuba 
to be settled by the Spanish. Has been in Los 
Angeles 6 months; very little knowledge of 
English. 

5. Honduras. R. A. Student, born 1926, San 
Miguel. Degree of B.S. obtained in San Miguel; 
Assoc. in Arts from East Los Angeles Junior 
College. Made several trips to United States, 
including service in American armed forces. At 
present a 3rd-year student in International Re- 
lations at Univ. of Southern California. 

6. Mexico. J. O. Student, born 1930, Mexico 
City. Attended Mexico City College and Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Superiores in Monterrey. At 
present a 3rd-year student in Architecture at 
Univ. of Southern California. 

7. Nicaragua. R. R. Student, born 1927. At- 
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tended Baptist College in Nicaragua. Has lived 
in Los Angeles about 7 years; is now studying 
Engineering at Univ. of Southern California. 
8. Panama. H. T. Graduate student, born 1915, 
Panama City. Graduate of Univ. of Panama; 
has spent past 6 years in research and advanced 
graduate work in Physiology at Univ. of South- 
ern California. Proficient in English. 

9. Panama. C. M. Professional singer, born 
1924, Panama City. Spent childhood and re- 
ceived elementary-school education in San 
José, Costa Rica. Returned to Panama to live 
and complete education through college. Within 
the past 10 years she has made two trips to the 
United States for professional training in sing- 
ing, and has been living in Los Angeles for the 
past 2 years. Proficient in English. 

10. Peru. J. G. Student, born 1927, Lima. Edu- 
cated in Lima; has B.S. degree and licence to 
practice pharmacy in Peru. Has been doing 
graduate work towards Master’s degree for 
past 4 years at Univ. of Southern California. 
Speaks English fluently. 

11. Peru. M. G. Housewife, born about 1910, 
Lima. Educated at a convent school in Lima. 
Has spent about 6 weeks in Los Angeles as a 
visitor. No knowledge of English. 

12. Spain. M. E. Housewife, born about 1925, 
Gijén, Asturias. Lived and attended school for 
6 years in Madrid. Has been in Los Angeles 2 
years. Knowledge of English slight. 

13. Venezuela. E. M. Physician, born 1925, 
Maracaibo. Studied and received medical de- 
gree in Caracas; has been in practice for 4 
years in Maracaibo. At present studying spe- 
cialized medical techniques in United States 
for about 4 months. Understands English 
moderately well, but does not speak it fluently. 
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“RAQUEL E VIDAS” AND THE CID 


Seymour RESNICK 


Rutgers University 


The “Raquel e Vidas’ episode in the 
Poema de Mio Cid has been commented 
upon by many outstanding literary 
critics. Various conclusions have been 
reached, since some of the passages are 
subject to different interpretations. The 
object of this study is to gather together 
and summarize the most noteworthy 
comments and also to offer some remarks 
of my own. 

The poem begins by relating that the 
Cid has fallen into disfavor with King 
Alfonso and has been exiled. He has 
camped with a small group of men on 
the outskirts of Burgos. His financial 
condition is very precarious and no one 
will help him, since the king has ex- 
pressly forbidden it. The Cid calls Martin 
Antolinez and explains his plan for 
getting money from Raquel and Vidas 
by deceiving them with two chests of 
sand: 


Con vuestro consejo bastir quiero dos 
arcas; 

inchdmoslas d’arena, ca bien seran pesadas, 

cubiertas de guadameg{,e bien enclaveadas. 

Los guadameg{s vermejos e los clavos bien 
dorados. 

Por Raquel e Vidas vayddesme privado. 
(85-89)! 


Martin Antolinez enters Burgos in 
search of Raquel and Vidas; significantly, 
he finds them counting their profits: 
‘Raquel e Vidas en uno estavan amos,/en 
cuenta de sus averes, de los que avien 
ganados.” (100-101) 

The Cid’s messenger greets Raquel and 
Vidas in his most friendly and beguiling 
manner. In secret he explains the purpose 
of his mission and promises them great 
wealth in return for their help. Raquel 
and Vidas deliberate and decide that they 
will profit financially by cooperating with 
the Cid. They ask about the terms. 


Martin Antolinez requests 600 marcos 
against the security of two chests “filled 
with gold.” The moneylenders agree at 
once, but when Martin asks for the 
money then and there, they point out 
that one does not do business in that 
manner. Martin agrees that they should 
go for the chests first. In the night they 
secretly make their way through Burgos 
to the Cid’s camp. Their reception by 
the Cid is most cordial. Raquel and 
Vidas are very obsequious, and the Cid 
is very pleasant. From his words we may 
infer that he has had previous dealings 
with them and regards them as old 
friends: 


‘““Ya don Raquel e Vidas, avédesme olbi- 
dado! 

Ya me exco de tierra, ca del rey so ayrado. 

A lo quem semeja, de lo mio avredes algo; 

mientra que vivades no seredes men- 
guados.”’ 

Raquel e Vidas a mio Cid bes&ronle las 
manos. (155-159) 


Again Raquel and Vidas have been 
promised great wealth for helping the 
Cid. The arrangements are made, and 
the moneylenders are again warned 
against opening the chests during the 
course of a year. The poet describes their 
delight as they load the chests on the 
mules: 


Al cargar de las areas veriedes gozo tanto: 

Non las podien poner en somo maguer eran 
esforgados. 

Grddanse Raquel e Vidas con averes 
monedados, 

ca mientra que visquiessen refechos eran 
amos. (170-173) 


They part on friendly terms. Raquel 
wishes the Cid success and requests that 
he send him a gift after his victory; the 
Cid readily agrees. Martin Antolinez and 
Raquel and Vidas then return to Burgos 
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with the chests. The 600 marcos, 300 in 
silver and 300 in gold, are counted out. 
Before leaving, Martin Antolinez asks 
for a present for having arranged the 
transaction. The duped moneylenders 
agree that he deserves a reward, and they 
give him thirty marcos. Martin quickly 
returns to the Cid and announces the 
successful completion of his mission. 
They make preparations to leave, and 
depart the following morning. Many 
adventures follow, and the Cid seems to 
have forgotten about Raquel and Vidas. 
The latter reappear briefly in v. 1430- 
1438 to plead with Minaya Alvar FAjfiez, 
one of the Cid’s lieutenants. They have 
apparently opened the chests and dis- 
covered that they were filled with sand. 
Minaya promises to take the matter up 
with the Cid. 

The arcas de arena episode is at an end. 
Whether deliberately or through care- 
lessness, the poet does not again touch 
upon the matter. : 


Menéndez Pidal, the highest authority 
on the Poema de Mio Cid, regards the 
incident as one of the fictitious episodes 
of the poem.? He points out that the 
arcas de arena trick appears in a multi- 
tude of stories. It was popularized in 
European literature by the converted Jew 
Pedro Alfonso in his Diseiplina clericalis, 
written at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The deceit must have been 
practised extensively, for it is discussed 
in the Siete Partidas, vu*, 16°, 9°. 

Menéndez Pidal does not regard the 
episode as a manifestation of medieval 
antisemitism, as some critics do. It is 
only because of the extreme urgency of 
the situation that the Cid has recourse to 
this stratagem. Twice the Cid says that 
he does this unwillingly: ‘fer lo he 
amidos, de grado non avrié nada.” (84); 
‘“‘Véalo el Criador con todos los sos santos, 
yo m4s non puedo e amidos lo fago.”’ 
(94-95) 

Both Menéndez Pidal and Cejador 
point out that the good moral character 
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of the Cid is emphasized in the Primera 
Crénica General, where he adds: “‘mas si 
Dios me diese consejo, yo gelo emendaré 
e gelo pecharé todo.’ 

Menéndez Pidal further observes that 
the Cid does not take advantage later of 
papal bulls voiding debts to Jews, ‘‘pues 
anuncia que el Cid pagara largamente el 
pasajero engafio.”* When Raquel and 
Vidas come to plead with Minaya Alvar 
the latter replies: lo veré con 
el Cid, si Dios me lieva allé./Por lo que 
avedes fecho buen cosiment y avré.”’ 
(1435-36) 

Menéndez Pidal implies that it is 
through an oversight on the part of the 
poet that this promise is not fulfilled. 
Cejador disagrees sharply with this inter- 
pretation. He says of Alvar Faiiez’ reply: 
“Ante todo, no les promete reparacién, 
sino que se desentiende feamente de ellos: 
‘Yo lo veré con el Cid, si Dios me lieva 
all4.” Que es lo que responden, no los 
ministros para cumplir, cuando dicen: 
Tomaré buena nota; sino lo que responden 
los que ni cumplir de férmula quieren: 
Ya lo veremos.””® 

The good name of the Cid is redeemed 
in the version given in the Crénica Gene- 
ral. Martin Antolfnez accompanies Mi- 
naya Alvar FAfiez, and the Cid urges his 
messengers to ask the Jews to forgive 
him for the unavoidable deceit.® 

Menéndez y Pelayo makes much of the 
realism of the Poema de Mio Cid, and 
cites the arcas de arena episode as an 
example: “E] Cid del poema lidia por 
ganar su pan... Hasta la estratagema 
poco loable usada con los judios Rachel y 
Vidas contribuye al efecto realista del 
conjunto, mostrando sometido al héroe a 
la dura ley de la necesidad prosaica.’” 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly suggests that the 
poet “looks upon the incident as a normal 
business transaction, describes the Cid 
as postponing payment when the Jews 
put in their claim, and sees no incon- 
sistency between this passage and an 
earlier one which vouches for the Cid’s 
fine sense of honour.’’* 
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F. Schlegel regards the arcas de arena 
incident as an example of comic relief, 
quite frequent in epic poetry.’ Similar 
interpretations are offered by Damaso 
Alonso’® and Eleazar Huerta." 

A more serious view of the whole affair 
is taken by Andrés Bello: “Esta histo- 
rieta de las arcas de arena fue inventada 
sin duda para ridiculizar a los judios, 
clase entonces mui rica, poderosa i odiada. 
Se creia que era meritorio hacerlos todo 
el mal posible, i no pocas veces fueron 
saqueados i asesinados a nombre de Dios, 
disfrazindose la envidia i la codicia bajo 
la capa de la relijion, i santificdandose las 
matanzas con pretendidas revelaciones i 
milagros.’’!? 

After giving several examples of the 
atrocities committed against the Jews in 
eleventh and twelfth century Castile, 
Bello concludes: “Juzguese por aqui del 
espiritu con que se fragué el cuento de 
las arcas de arena. Segun nuestro poeta, 
que es el primero que habla de semejante 
cosa, no parece que el Cid hubiese vuelto 
a pensar en ellos.’ 

Valbuena Prat notes the realistic ele- 
ment of the Raquel and Vidas episode, 
and at the same time sees in it the tradi- 
tional Middle Age hostility toward the 
Jews." 

Amador de los Rios sees this episode 
in an entirely different light. He regards 
it as proof of the high opinion the Jews 
had of the Cid’s reliability: ‘Este rasgo, 
recibido por casi todas las erénicas vul- 
gares, es muy celebrado en los romances, 
mostrando de una parte la alta idea 
formada por los usureros judios sobre la 
probidad de Mio Cid, y descubriendo de 
otra la religiosidad con que acostumbraba 
cumplir sus palabras.’’!® 

Amador de los Rios defends the Cid’s 
honor, pointing out that inwardly the 
Cid condemned the deceit but had no 
other choice. He then makes the conjec- 


ture that eventually the Cid no doubt’ 


repaid the Jews liberally: ““En el Poema 
no refiere el acto de la devolucién y 
pago ... Pero conocida la magnificencia y 
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largueza de Mio Cid para con los suyos y 
extrafios, y consignado por el autor que 
volvieron 4 Castilla ricos cuantos le 
visitaron en Valencia, no es racional 
suponer que dejara sin pago y sin premio 
4 los judios de Burgos.’’'* 

According to Ford, this passage reflects 
the traditional Spanish hatred of the 
Jews, which he attributes to the fact that 
they were regarded as allies of the Arabs 
and as enemies of Christian Spain.'” 

Américo Castro interprets the incident 
as an early manifestation of the revolt 
of the populace and lesser nobility, ex- 
emplified by the Cid, against the Jewish 
moneylenders, protected by the king and 
higher nobility.'® 

Salomén Resnick reaches the conclu- 
sion that to deceive a Jew was not re- 
garded by a Spanish nobleman as a 
shameful action, but rather as good 
sport.!® 

Spitzer regards the arcas de arena deceit 
as the low point in the Cid’s career.?° 

Although nowhere in the poem are 
Raquel and Vidas specifically designated 
as Jews, all the critics consulted refer to 
them as such. It is, to be sure, quite evi- 
dent that Raquel and Vidas are meant to 
represent Jews, but the fact that the 
poet did not deem it necessary to identify 
them is significant. Jewish moneylenders 
were common in twelfth century Castile 
in general and in Burgos in particular.*! 
The poet must have known that describ- 
ing an avaricious moneylender would 
suffice to conjure up the proper picture in 
the mind of the audience. It is noteworthy 
that in the earliest Spanish literary work 
the Jew is already typed.” 

Martin Antolinez and the Cid, out- 
wardly at least, treat Raquel and Vidas 
most properly. They apparently had had 
correct business dealings in the past 
(v. 155). Even in this affair the Cid pro- 
tests that he is forced to use deceit because 
of circumstances (v. 84, 94-95). The poet 
clearly does not depict Raquel and Vidas 
as being wholly villainous, nor are they 
merely objects of hatred or ridicule. In a 
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subtle manner, however, he brings in un- 
pleasant characteristics associated in the 
medieval Christian mind with the Jewish 
usurers. When we first meet Raquel and 
Vidas, they are counting their money 
(v. 101); after hearing Martin Antolinez’ 
proposition, they decide that there must 
be some financial gain for them (v. 123); 
they show distrust (and with reason!) 
when Martin asks for the 600 marcos 
(v. 139); anticipating a profit, they are 
too fawning in their meeting with the 
Cid, kissing his hand several times 
(v. 153-179); they are filled with joy on 
loading the heavy chests on the mules 
(v. 170); when Martin asks for a reward, 
Raquel and Vidas give him thirty marcos. 
Did the poet choose the figure thirty 
because of its unpleasant association with 
the betrayal of Christ, attributed to the 
Jews? 

Whether fact or fiction, the Raquel 
and Vidas story has given rise to much 
discussion, and there remains a tangible 
vestige of this episode. Visitors to the 
chapel of Corpus Christi of the Cathedral 


of Burgos may still see one of the chests 
in question. 


NOTES 


! The text followed is that of Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1946 ed. 
(Vol. 24 of Clasicos Castellanos). 

2 Ibid., pp. 28-31. See also his ‘‘Poesia e historia 
en el Mio Cid,’ NRFH, ut (1949), 113-129. 

3 Primera Crénica General, ed. Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, 1906, p. 524 (Vol. 5 of NBAE). 
Cited by Menéndez Pidal, Poema, p. 110, and 
by Julio Cejador, El Cantar de Mio Cid y la 
epopeya castellana, Revue Hispanique, xix 
(1920), 36. 

* Poema, p. 30. 

5 Op. cit., p. 36. To support his thesis that the 
account in the Crénica General is not a refundi- 
ctén or amplificacién of the Poema, Cejador at- 
tempts to refute almost every subjective inter- 
pretation of Menéndez Pidal. 

*Menéndez Pidal comments on the Crénica 
version: ‘Estas nobles palabras, ajenas a todo 
antisemitismo, son las mismas que mas bri- 
llantemente redacta el Romancero.’’ (Poema, 
p. 31) In the romance in question, the Cid 
sends Alvar Fdfiez and Martin Antolinez to 
Castile with presents for various people. He 
remembers Raquel and Vidas, and orders that 
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they be repaid with interest. The Cid is speak- 
ing: 
Y a los honrados judios 
Raquel y Vidas llevé 
Doscientos marcos de oro, 
Tantos de plata, non mas, 
Que me endonaron prestados 
Cuando me parti a lidiar 
Sobre dos cofres de arena 
Debajo de mi verdad: 
Rogarles heis de mi parte 
Que me quieran perdonar, 
Que con acuita lo hice 
De mi gran necesidad, 
Que aunque cuidan que es arena 
Lo que en los cofres est4, 
Quedé soterrado en ella 
El oro de mi verdad. 
Pagdles la logreria 
Que soy tenudo a les dar 
Del tiempo que su dinero 
He tenido a mi mandar. 


(In Romancero del Cid, ed. Carolina Mi- 
chaelis, Leipzig, 1871, p. 225). 

The reference to Raquel and Vidas as ‘‘los 
honrados judios’’ would seem to absolve the 
Cid of any antisemitic sentiments. It should be 
noted that the amount sent by the Cid—200 
marcos of gold and a like amount of silver—is 
less than the 300 of each kind he had borrowed. 
This discrepancy, however, may be due to dif- 
ferent versions of the story. 

In another ballad recording his last will and 
testament, the Cid orders that the ‘Jew’’ be 
reimbursed : 


Item, mando que al judio, 

Que engafié estando tan pobre, 

Lo que pesare de arena 

Le den de plata otro cofre. (p. 331) 


7Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesia 
castellana en la edad media, Madrid, 1911, 1, 
129. 

8 James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Chapters on Span- 
ish Literature, London, 1908, p. 19. 

® Frederick Schlegel, History of Literature, 
London, 1859, p. 195. 

10 D&maso Alonso, Ensayos sobre poesia es- 
pafiola, Madrid, 1944, p. 97. 

 Eleazar Huerta, Poética del Mio Cid, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1948, pp. 112-118. 

2% Andrés Bello, Poema del Cid, Santiago de 
Chile, 1881, p. 210. 

Tbid., p. 211. 

4 Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la litera- 
tura espaiola, Barcelona, 1953, 1, 40. 

16 José Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de 
la literatura espaitola, Madrid, 1865, 111, 185. 
16 Thid. 

17 J. D.M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 
1934, p. 121. 
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1% Américo Castro, Espafia en su _ historia, 
Buenos Aires, 1948, p. 476 (nota de Marfa 
Rosa Lida). 

19 Salomén Resnick, ‘‘Los judfos a través de la 
literatura europea”? in Cinco ensayos sobre 
temas judios, Buenos Aires, 1943, pp. 97-98. 

2° Leo Spitzer, “‘Sobre el cardcter histérico del 
Cantar de Mio Cid,’”’ NRFH, 11 (1948), 105-117. 
2 “Tn the Middle Ages it (Burgos) had a large, 
ancient and prosperous community of a high 
spiritual calibre, renowned for its learning”’ 
(Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 
1948, 11, 592). Bello remarks: ‘“‘Los judios eran 
muchos i mui ricos en Burgos” Op. cit., p. 210. 
22 Nor are they definitely identified as Jews in 
the Primera Crénica General, ch. 851 and 923. 
The 15th-century Crénica de Castilla, however, 
leaves no doubt about the identity of Raquel 
and Vidas or the intentions of the Cid: “E 
entonge llamé el ¢yd a Martin Antolines su 
sobrino, fijo de Fernando Dies su hermano, e 
salié con él aparte e dixole: ‘“Martyn Antolines, 
id vos para burgos e fablad con Rachaell e con 
Vidas que se vengan para m{i.’”’ E estos eran 
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judios muy rricos con quel solia faser sus 
manlieuas. ‘E yo quiero les faser engafio por 
tal de aver dellos algo a este tiempo, para que 
dé a estos que van comigo; e, si dios me diere 
consejo, yo gelo desfaré el engafio mucho 
ayna.”’ (Ch. 213, cited in Cejador, op. cit., p. 27) 
23 Cf. Micael de Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina, 
ed. Joseph E. Gillet, Princeton, 1932. In this 
play, written in the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury, the figure “thirty”’ is used when Joseph’s 
brothers sell him to the merchants. Judas, as 
the brother Judah is called by Carvajal, says: 
“si quereys que vos le demos dad aca treynta 
dineros.”’ (p. 42) The merchants offer twenty, 
the biblical figure. After some haggling, they 
agree to pay the amount demanded. 

It is worthy of note that the Jews, under 
Sancho IV, ‘“‘were required to pay a tax of 
thirty dineros to remind them of the ‘thirty 
pieces of silver’ alleged to have been paid by 
their ancestors to bring about the death of 
Jesus.’ (Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1905, 
x1, 490) 


CARLOS GUIDO Y SPANO 


L. 
Washington University 


Carlos Guido y Spano (1827-1918) was 
a polished and versatile prose writer and 
the first real poet-artist that Argentina 
produced. Ignored by the first-generation 
romantics, recognized by the second, 
revered as the ‘“‘master’’ and patriarch of 
Argentine letters by the Generation of 
1880, viewed with respect by modernistas 
and even by certain youthful u/traistas, 
toward the end of his long life Guido 
became a living, national shrine to which 
all came to personally pay homage. 

Time’s inexorable march, however, has 
left Guido behind. Today he is little 
more than a vague memory in the minds 
of his countrymen. School children know 
him only as the grandfatherly looking 
old gentleman whose picture appears in 
their literature texts, the jolly one whose 
broad, kindly face is surrounded by a halo 
of flowing white hair, the one who is 
wearing that strange, long black robe 
and who, indeed, is lying in bed propped 
up by pillows! They may chance to 
pass a street bearing his name, or a 
school, but without giving either a pass- 
ing thought. In literature classes Guido 
will be pointed out as belonging to the 
romantic movement but, in seeming para- 
dox, will be called a poet of classic lines. 
And when the Paraguayan War is men- 
tioned, in history class, perhaps, someone 
may recall the disquietingly melancholy 
and musical verses of ‘‘Nenia’”-—‘‘Llora, 
llora urutad’’—but without really remem- 
bering that it was Guido y Spano who 
wrote them. Time has passed him by. 
The War of Independence and the period 
of national organization have faded into 
the dim past. Argentina’s new cosmopoli- 
tan complexion has brought with it new 
traditions, new values. All this is as it 
should be, no doubt. But we, the tireless 
archeologists of literature, thrive on re- 


creating, classifying and evaluating what 
is history. Man’s memory is short; it is 
our responsibility to jog it. The following, 
in resumé, is our contribution to Carlos 
Guido y Spano, a worthy poet and writer 
who does not merit the near oblivion into 
which his name has fallen. 

Guido’s memory should endure for a 
number of reasons, not the least among 
them being that he was the first poet- 
artist to appear in the Rio de la Plata. 
His work is fundamentally romantic, but 
the parnassian tendencies so manifest in 
it align him with the precursors of 
Modernism. Moreover, his elegant, flex- 
ible prose struck a new note at a time 
when his contemporaries were using 
prose largely as a practical, political in- 
strument to bludgeon their opponents 
into submission. Lastly, he was an inter- 
esting person and a fine patriot. 

Guido y Spano appeared on the scene 
between the two generations into which 
Argentine Romanticism is usually di- 
vided: the first from 1830 to 1852, and 
the second from 1852 to 1880. He shared 
certain circumstances with both (for 
example, foreign travel and residence 
abroad with the first, and political aims 
and vague esthetic agreement with the 
second), but he cannot be clearly identi- 
fied with either one of them. Guido was 
not cut out of the same cloth as his con- 
temporaries in Argentina: he wrote 
neither indianist, gauchesque, nor titan- 
esque poetry; even though he was a facile 
versifier, he did not depend on unaided 
inspiration, he fled from the grandilo- 
quent, and was not afflicted by the 
affected melancholy and syrupy senti- 
mentalism so epidemic in his day. More- 
over, Guido outreached the second 
generation to point out both in poetry 
and in prose the path that was to be 
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followed by the youthful Generation of 
1880. Even so, Guido was the most pro- 
foundly romantic of the Argentine ro- 
mantics; this is not only apparent in his 
works, but what is even more significant, 
he lived Romanticism. 

Even Guido’s mode of dress was an un- 
mistakable symbol of his Romanticism. 
Independent of thought and of action, 
soon after his return to his native land 
in 1852 he began to wear as his habitual 
costume the wide-legged bombachas of the 
gaucho, a long flowing robe (hopalanda) 
of the kind that university students 
wore, and a wide-brimmed, high-crowned 
felt hat. Just when he started to wear 
this ensemble no one seems to remember, 
so early that those who knew him as a 
young man appear to have forgotten. In 
a period of singularly staid and uniform 
masculine attire, Guido’s garb was so 
unusual that it became what might be 
called his trade-mark. 

Guido’s manners were aristocratic and 
more in line with those of his father’s 
generation than with his own, as were his 
other social graces: he was a witty con- 
versationalist, an excellent reader and 
reciter, he played the guitar and the 
flute, he was a trained swordsman and an 
accomplished horseman. Throughout his 
long life he exuded joviality and youth- 
fulness. 

Idealism governed Guido’s personality 
and formed the broad base of his char- 
acter. For him Love in the widest sense 
was the driving force of the world. Five 
cults stand out in his life and works: the 
cult of family, of country, of America, of 
mankind, and the cult of the beautiful. 
Implied, therefore, are his tenderness, 
generosity, and tolerance, his patriotism, 
his American solidarity, his fight for 
justice and active humanitarianism, and 
his search for perfection in literature. 
And as Guido y Spano was consistent, 
he translated his beliefs into action. His 
courage was such that it often crossed 
the frontiers of foolhardiness; he was 
quick to take offense about a point of 
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honor. Even so, Guido was modest and 
unaffected. His idealism even led him 
into a candidness that was not of his 
time. 

Guido’s poetry was unique in Argen- 
tine letters. The broad scope of the 
themes treated and the variety of meters 
and strophes employed give him the 
distinction of being, although not a great 
poet, yet the most complete poet of his 
country and period. His themes ran the 
gamut from the most intimate, which he 
treated with unusual tenderness, to lofty 
verses, heroic in tone, dedicated to 
America. His meters and strophes moved 
easily from heptasyllabic verse to alexan- 
drines and from the terceto to the estancia. 
Guido’s uncommon sensitivity toward in- 
timate, personal themes, his efforts to 
achieve perfection in the plastic forms, 
and the lyricism and musicality of his 
verse make him the first real poet-artist 
produced in Argentine literature. Of 
special interest are the psychological de- 
tachment with which he approached 
certain themes, the bright splashes of 
color he often utilized, and his habit of 
concretizing both human characteristics 
and abstractions in nature, distinctive 
features which manifest his concern for 
composition and the visual image. Thus, 
Guido produced a poetry which was ro- 
mantic in inspiration and theme develop- 
ment, yet of carefully polished classic 
lines. By means of this link with Par- 
nassianism, Guido anticipated Modern- 
ism, even though imperfectly and on a 
limited scale, some thirty years before 
its advent. He published two collections 
of poetry: Hojas al viento, 1871 and 1879, 
and Ecos lejanos, 1895. He gathered both 
in 1911 and sent them to press under the 
title: Poestas completas. 

Guido y Spano left three books in 
prose: Misceldneas literarias, 1874, Rd- 
fagas, 1879, and Vindicacién histérica, 
1882. By far the most important of the 
three is Rdfagas, a two volume collection 
of his collaborations in the press between 
1854 and the time of publication in book 
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form. Their diversified nature reveals an 
author who was actively interested in his 
time and country. In them Guido deals 
with most of the important questions 
debated during that period. The style of 
these prose items belies the fact that they 
were for the most part written hastily 
for publication in the periodical press. 
They are clean, measured, well developed, 
and well put together. Moreover, they 
manifest an elegance and a flexibility of 
style in accord with the requirements of 
the themes treated. This flexibility and 
elegance is particularly noteworthy in 
Guido’s correspondence, and especially 
in the introduction to Rdfagas: “Carta 
confidencial a un amigo que tiene la 
indiscrecién de publicarla.” It is unfortu- 
nate that Guido’s correspondence has 
not been collected, for it would most 
likely figure among his most important 
literary achievements. 

Misceldéneas literarias is a collection of 
translations. Here Guido’s ability to 
speak five languages found some outlet. 
The majority of the selections are from 
French (poems by Lamartine, a novella 
by Musset, a story by Turgenev, a letter 
by Ernest Legouvé, etc.), a sizeable 
number are poems of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy translated from English, as is an 
essay by Macaulay, and there is one 
poem by César Cantti from Italian. The 
Greek translations via English mark 
Guido as one of the initiators of the 
classic restoration in America, antedating 
again the interest of the Generation of 
1880 in this subject. Not collected in 
Misceldneas is a translation into Portu- 
guese of Lamartine’s Rafaél, which Guido 
made in his youth. The quality of Guido’s 
translations is excellent and his success 
is due in part to his profound knowledge 
of his own language, and in part to his 
particular trait of allowing the flavor of 
the other language to show through; it 
was his opinion that there was no reason 
why foreign writers had to wear the 
apparel of the Spanish Academy in order 
to shine. The result is that his renditions 
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are in accord in everything with the tone 
and content of the original. 

Although Guido y Spano was not 
properly speaking a historian, a large 
number of his articles in the press deal 
with some phase of history and he did 
publish in 1882 one book on the subject 
Vindicacién histérica. Papeles del Briga- 
dier General Guido, 1817-1820, which he 
coordinated and annotated. The impulses 
which prompted him to write on history 
were twofold: to save his father’s name 
from the oblivion into which it had been 
cast by his political opponents and re- 
store to him the honors he merited for 
his actions in the War of Independence, 
and to keep alive in the Argentine people 
the memory of the names and deeds of 
the warriors of their great epic. He suc- 
ceeded in both cases. In addition, as 
director of the Archives of the Province 
of Buenos Aires, Guido unearthed thou- 
sands of important but long forgotten 
documents bearing upon Argentina’s 
claims against Chile to the southernmost 
regions of South America. 

Any reference to Guido would be in- 
complete without mention of some of his 
many unselfish acts which were motivated 
by his deep-seated idealism. In 1848, and 
again in 1852, he fought alongside the 
people on the barricades in Paris. At the 
end of 1864 Guido dashed off to Pay- 
sandui to offer his services to that besieged 
and doomed city. He was one of the 
organizers of and one of the most stead- 
fast workers of the committee of citizens 
which jumped into the breach left by the 
panic to bring order out of the chaos 
created by the terrible yellow fever epi- 
demic in 1871. In 1880, during Tejedor’s 
rebellion, Guido organized and led a Red 
Cross group which cared for the wounded 
amid the smoke of battle. It was he, too, 
who founded the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals in Buenos Aires. 

Perhaps nothing would characterize 
Guido y Spano better than to say that 
he was a man in equilibrium. Throughout 
his life there is evident an interesting 
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oscillatory movement between violent 
activity and serene repose; it also stands 
out in his works, where his poetry and 
prose swing between the generous and 
heroic, and the tender and intimate. This 
was the result of his idealism being raised 
to the level of action. Guido gives one the 
impression that he has found his niche 
in the system of the universe, that he is 
one with God, for which reason nothing 
worries him, not even his soul or philos- 
ophy. There is no reason. He already 
knows the route he is taking, the purpose 
of his life: to love his fellow man and live 
in accordance with the principle that 
you reap what you have sown and that 
you must do to others what you wish 
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them to do to you. For this reason his 
attitude toward the world is not negative 
and selfish, but rather positive and gen- 
erous. His actions and his thoughts 
respond to a movement from the inside 
outward, from the self toward the world. 
This is the source of much of his origin- 
ality. 

A well-rounded man such as the Rod6é 
of Ariel might have wished for, Carlos 
Guido y Spano knew how to preserve 
quite well the delicate balance between 
the soul and action. He was typical in 
this sense of that class of superior men 
of whom Spanish America has produced 
not a few, taking active part in most of 
the questions of real importance which 
were debated in his time. 


UNAMUNO’S LA VENDA: SHORT STORY AND DRAMA 


ELEANOR K. PaucKER 
Unwersity of Pennsylvania 


Miguel de Unamuno’s short. story, 
La venda, was published on January 22, 
1900, in Los lunes del Imparcial, Madrid. 
His play, La venda, a one-act drama with 
two cuadros, appeared in Fl libro popular, 
on June 17, 1913, in Madrid. Both works 
tell the story of a young woman, Maria, 
who was blind from birth and who, after 
an operation, recovers her sight. Shortly 
thereafter, her beloved father becomes ill 
and Marfa feels the need to cover her 
eyes in order to find her way to him. In 
her father’s house the blindfold is forcibly 
removed from her and she sees her father 
die. 

The short story, which contains the 
seed of the drama, is shorter and gives 
no superfluous description. The reader 
enters directly into the plot, for the 
story begins with these words: “Y vid de 
pronto nuestro hombre venir una mujer 
despavorida, como un pdajaro_herido, 
tropezando a cada paso, con los grandes 
ojos prefiados de espanto que parecian 
mirar el vacfo y con los brazos exten- 
didos.’"' The shortest of dialogues causes 
the story to remain on a level of tension, 
where only the purest and most intense 
of emotions have a place. Even the use 
of paradox, not only in the dénouement 
but also in the dialogue, seems credible. 
The words of Maria, although brief, 
perfectly express her intense emotional 
experience. 

The flashback technique enables the 
reader to penetrate and understand the 
appearance of Marfa, who covers her 
eyes and asks for a cane. Even the narra- 
tive maintains the same level of in- 
tensity. One of Unamuno’s favorite 
themes, the lack of humanism in science, 
receives brief attention in the short 
story: “El doctor y sus compafieros 
tomaban notas de aquel caso curiosisimo, 


recogian con ansia datos para la ciencia 
psicolégica, asaeteindola a preguntas 
...” (S, 422). 

The brevity of the story permits only a 
minimum of characters. At the opening 
there appear a spectator, ‘nuestro hom- 
bre,” and a woman who explains Maria’s 
attitude and past history. At Maria’s 
house a few words are spoken by the 
doctor. When we return to the present, 
we are taken to the house of Maria’s 
father, where we meet the latter, Marfa’s 
brother, and a priest. These characters 
are not deeply developed; they are only 
spectators of the tragic situation in which 
the protagonist finds herself. Their only 
role is to represent different reactions to 
the behaviour of the woman who was 
once blind; the priest represents the 
mercy of God and the brother takes the 
part of reason. Both the father and the 
brother beg Maria to remove the blind- 
fold and to be reasonable, but she repeats 
that her ‘“‘razén esta en las tinieblas.” 
The brother finally snatches the blindfold 
away and Maria sees her father, who 
then dies. The priest praises God’s mercy 
which permitted her to see her father for 
the first time but Maria keeps repeating 
that divine mercy “‘esta en las tinieblas.” 

It is these last ideas that Unamuno 
later developed in the drama La venda, 
published thirteen years later. And it is 
this fact—that he develops ideas and 
conversations—that helps explain the 
diminished passion which is found in the 
drama. 

In both works, Maria appears in the 
same terrified condition, trying to find 
her way to her father’s house. However, in 
the short story, we entered the situation 
directly; in the drama Unamuno intro- 
duces two men who speak for a long 
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while (considering the length of the 
play) about illusion and truth: 


Don Pepro ;Pues lo dicho, no, nada de ilu- 
siones! Al pueblo debemos darle 
siempre la verdad, toda la verdad, 
la pura verdad, y sea luego lo que 
fuere. 
zY si la verdad le mata y la 
ilusién le vivifica? 
Don Pepro ¢Para qué se nosdié la razén, dime? 
Don Juan Tal vez para luchar contra ella y 
asi merecer la vida. . . 
jLa fe, la fe es la que nos da vida, 
por la fe vivimos, la fe nos da el 
sentido de la vida, nos da a Dios! 
Don Pepro Se vive por la razén, amigo Juan, 
la razén nos revela el secreto del 
mundo, la razén nos hace obrar.? 


Don JUAN 


Don JUAN 


The drama which follows this dialogue is 
a resolution of this discussion. It is an 
“exemplum,” but it has lost much of its 
dramatic quality. In addition, we lose an 
effective image, which appears in the 
story alone: “De pronto dié una voz, una 
voz de alivio, y como una paloma que 
elevindose en los aires revoltea un mo- 
mento buscando oriente y luego como 
una flecha parte, partid resuelta, tan- 
teando con su bastén el suelo, la mujer 
vendada”’ (S, 421). 

Maria’s first words in the story are: 
““Mi padre, que se muere mi padre.’”’ And 
she asks for a cane without any explana- 
tion. In the drama she also asks for the 
cane, explaining that she left hers at 
home; there are several phrases of con- 
ventional politeness—‘‘por favor’ and 
“dispénsenme’’—which appear only in 
the drama and which weaken the force 
of her words. In the story she appears 
terrified, in the drama she explains her 
state. This makes us feel that Unamuno 
wrote the drama to be read, not acted; or 
perhaps he did not think of the possibilities 
of portrayal of emotion on the stage. 

In place of the very brief dialogue 
between the spectator and a woman at 
the beginning of the story, the drama 
introduces the two men, Juan and Pedro, 
Sefiora Eugenia, who explains Maria’s 
blindness, and a servant who tells about 
the operation. The servant is completely 
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unnecessary. In addition, Juan and Pedro 
continue their philosophizing after Maria 
leaves, which also tends to dilute the 
strength of the emotion. Juan says: 
“Mira, mira lo de la venda; ahora me lo 
explico. Se encontré en un mundo que 
no conocia de vista. Para ir a su padre 
no sabia otro camino que el de las tinie- 
blas. ;Qué razén tenia al decir que se 
vendaba los ojos para mejor ver su 
camino! Y ahora volvamos a lo de la 
ilusién y la verdad pura, a lo de la razén 
y la fe” (D, 10), 

Eugenia’s comments on the ‘cosas 
raras que dicen estos sefiores’’ and other 
commonplaces lower the drama to a level 
of lesser intensity: “‘Quién lo dirfa, mujer, 
quién lo dirfa después que una la ha 
conocido toda la vida, cieguecita la pobre. 
jBendito sea Dios! Lo que somos mujer, 
lo que somos. Nadie puede decir “de esta 
agua no beberé.” Pero dime, zasi que 
cobré vista, qué fué lo primero que hizo?” 
(D, 10). And here the reader experiences 
a let-down. Maria asked for a mirror, 
“eomo es natural.” “Y esta aprendiendo 
a ver y conocer las cosas. Las toca ce- 
rrando los ojos y después los abre y 
vuelve a tocarlas y las mira” (D, 11). 
In the story we read: “Ella no hacia més 
que palpar los objetos aturdida y llevar- 
selos a los ojos y sufrir, sufrir una ex- 
trafia opresién de espiritu, un torrente 
de punzadas, la lenta invasién de un 
nuevo mundo en sus tinieblas’’ (S, 422). 

The servant tells of Maria’s reactions 
on seeing her baby for the first time and 
a comparison of her words with those of 
the narrator is revealing. In the story 
we read: “Y cuando le llevaron al nifio, 
y lo tomé en brazos, creyeron que se 
volvia loca. Ni una voz, ni un gesto; 
una palidez mortal tan sdlo. Froté luego 
las tiernas carnecitas del nifio contra sus 
cerrados ojos y quedé prostrada, rendida, 
sin querer ver mds” (S, 422). In the 
drama: ‘‘Fué apenas se repuso del parto 
cuando le dieron vista. Y hay que verla 
con el nifio. ;Qué cosas hizo cuando le 
vié primero! Se quedé mirdndole mucho, 
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mucho, mucho tiempo, y se eché a llorar. 
esto mi hijo?” decia “esto?” Y 
cuando le da de mamar le toca y cierra 
los ojos para tocarle, y luego los abre y le 
mira y le besa...” (D, i0). 

In the drama, before Maria reaches 
her father’s house, there is a long con- 
versation between Marta, her sister, 
and her dying father. The dialogue has 
little of the passion nor of the ‘“‘meditatio 
mortis” for which the situation pleads. 
We gather that Marta has no children, 
that she is a very judicious person, and 
that the father is somewhat different from 
his daughter. The conversation, not very 
profound, is full of commonplaces, and 
in addition it suggests conflicts among 
the characters which are not resolved. 
The father knows that he is going to die 
but Marta believes that she is able to 
hide the fact from him. There are indica- 
tions that Marta cannot understand her 
father, whom she treats as a child. The 
father insists that Marfa visit him and is 
told that she cannot leave the house so 
soon after the operation. Marfa’s husband 
appears and afterward Maria _ enters 
blindfolded. In the story, the father just 
repeats “pero hija, hija mia,” but here 
in the drama the father talks quite a lot 
and asks Maria to remove the blindfold, 
which she refuses to do. In the short 
story she says: “Porque quiero verle.. . 
pero a mi padre...al mfo...al que 
nutrié6 de besos mis tinieblas, porque 
quiero verle, no me quito de los ojos la 
venda...” (S, 423). In the drama we 
read: 


Ev PaprRe ... quiero que me veas; quiero 
que me conozcas ... 

;Conocerte? Te conozco bien, muy 
bien, padre. Este es mi padre, 
éste, éste, no otro. Este es el que 
sembré de besos mis ojos ciegos, 
besos que al fin, gracias a Dios, 
han florecido; el que me ensefié a 
ver lo invisible y me llené de Dios 
el alma...Td viste por mf, 
padre, y mejor que yo. Tus ojos 
fueron mfos ... Esta mano, esta 
santa mano, me guid por los ca- 
minos de tinieblas de mi vida .. . 


Maria 


De esta boca partieron a mi cora- 
zon las palabras que ensefian lo 
que en la vida no vemos. Te co- 
nozco, padre, te conozco; te veo, 
te veo muy bien, te veo con el 
corazén...jEste, éste es mi 
padre y no otro! Este, éste, 
éste ... (D, 15) 


In the drama we perceive the conflict 
between Marta and Marfa. Marta says: 
“Si, ella ha explotado su desgracia. . .”’ 
Marta was less emotional, “ha gozado 
siempre de la luz’’ while Marfa says she 
did not have “otro consuelo que las cari- 
cias de mi padre” (D, 16). The relation 
between Maria and her father is more 
deeply developed in the drama. The father 
says: “Por lo menos que te vea los ojos, 
esos hermosos ojos que nadaban en 
tineblas, esos ojos en los que tantas veces 
me vi mientras ti no me veias con 
ellos. Cudntas veces me quedé extasiado 
contemplandotelos, mirindome_ doloro- 
samente en ellos y diciendo: ¢para qué 
tan hermosos si no ven?” (D, 16). This 
profound love between Marfa and her 
father was already touched upon in the 
story when Marfa exclaimed: ‘Mi vista, 
mi vista por su vida. Para qué la quiero?” 
(S, 422). In the drama, when Maria re- 
fuses to remove the covering from her 
eyes, her father says: “TG me ves acaso, 
pero yO no veo que me ves y quiero ver 
que me ves...” (D, 17). It is Marta 
who removes the blindfold. 

In both works, the father dies when his 
daughter sees him for the first time. In 
the story, Marfa falls to the ground and 
then embraces her dead father saying: 
“Padre, padre! ;No te he visto morir!” 
Then she asks for the blindfold when her 
baby is brought to her. In the drama, 
after realizing that her father is dead she 
says: “;No quiero volver a ver!” 

It would seem that Unamuno lacked a 
sense of theatre, if one judges from this 
transference of one theme from one genre 
to another. Rather than allow the ex- 
pressions of the actors to speak, he ex- 
plains them. The scenes, characters, and 
dialogues which he added to the drama 
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make it lose in intensity what it gains in 
extension. The differentiation of char- 
acter between Maria and Marta is not 
sufficiently developed. The story remains 
more dramatic than the play. 

Both works can be described as alle- 
gories, and the choice of the names of the 
sisters is more than coincidental. The 
story appeared three years after one of 
Unamuno’s religious crises. The idea of 
blindness, passion, as opposed to light, 
reason, had preoccupied Unamuno for a 
long time. The fact that he does not 
analyze the antithesis in the first work is 
perhaps due to a certain spiritual peace 
he had found at that time, when he was 
trying to recover something of the tran- 
quility of the religion of his youth. In 
1913, we are already in the period of E/ 
sentimiento trdgico de la vida, at a time 
when Unamuno was engaged in a struggle 
between reason and emotion: “Su razén 
no habia logrado hacer de la verdad 
consuelo y su sentimiento era incapaz de 
hacer de consuelo verdad ...’* So per- 
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haps it was necessary for him to probe 
more deeply; this may explain the dia- 
logue between Juan and Pedro on illusion 
and truth. (In this dialogue we also have 
the germ of an idea which Unamuno was 
to develop later in San Manuel Bueno, 
martir: should one give “el pueblo” the 
truth although the truth, may kill it?) 

While both works are intimately re- 
lated to Unamuno’s work as a whole, we 
may conclude that, as a work of litera- 
ture, in development, and style, the 
short story is superior to the dramatic 
work. 


NOTES 


' Miguel de Unamuno, De esto y de aquello, 11 
(Relatos novelescos), Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Sudamericana, 1951, p. 420. Subsequent page 
references to this edition of the story will be 
preceded by the letter S. 

2? Miguel de Unamuno, ‘‘La venda,’’ Revista 
Nacional de Cultura, vitt, lix (Nov.-Dec. 1946), 
8. Subsequent page references to this edition 
of the drama will be preceded by the letter D. 
* Pedro Lain Entralgo, La memoria y la es- 
peranza, Madrid, 1954, p. 101. 
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Lamentando Bécquer en Ja cuarta de 
sus Cartas desde mi celda \os estragos que 
causa la civilizacién niveladora en los 
rincones de las viejas ciudades espafiolas, 
vuelve de repente sus ojos hacia los 
tiempos pasados y lanza este nostdlgico 
suspiro: “:Dénde estan las cancelas y 
las celosfas morunas? ¢Ddénde los pasillos 
embovedados, los aleros salientes de 
maderas labradas, los balcones con su 
guardapolvo triangular, las ojivas con 
estrellas de vidrio, los muros de los jar- 
dines por donde rebosa la verdura, las 
encrucijadas medrosas, los carasoles de 
las tafurerias y los espaciosos atrios de 
los templos?’”! 

En las lineas que siguen, intentamos 
dar con la respuesta del poeta a su propia 
interrogacién acerca de las cosas que 
fueron: Ubi sunt? Pretendemos tan sélo 
rozar el hermoso y fecundo tema de la 
reconstruccién del pasado por el autor 
de las Rimas. Ya sabemos que, de las 
dos caras de Jano, la que mira hacia 
atras es la que mas le interesa. En la 
misma carta que acabamos de citar, nos 
dice sin rodeos: “En el fondo de mi alma 
consagro como una especie de culto, una 
veneracién profunda, por todo lo que 
pertenece al pasado.’ 

Como todo hombre, Bécquer ha medi- 
tado a ratos sobre el tiempo, si bien no 
parece preocuparle ante todo el aspecto 
filoséfico del problema. En uno de los 
articulos que envia a su periddico, y que 
intitula precisamente Haciendo tiempo, 
nos habla, entre bromas y veras, de la 
cldsica definicién de San Agustin, el cual 
divide el tiempo en presente, pasado y 
porvenir. Nuestro poeta cree con razdén 
que lo que llamamos presente no es sino 
un rapido fluir entre los dos abismos del 
pasado y del futuro—entre dos nadas, 
como él dice—y que cuando procuramos 


captar este presente, ya se nos ha esca- 
pado. Y Bécquer acaba por declarar: 
“Pero la verdad desgraciadamente in- 
dudable es que el tiempo pasa, y de ello 
bastan a convencerme las reflexiones que 
se me han ocurrido.’” 

En otra ocasién ha escrito estas pala- 
bras, que completan la precedente afirma- 
cién: “Los tiempos pasan, y con ellos 
las ideas y las formas que revisten.’’ 

Esta verdad, por muy de Perogrullo que 
parezca, es la que nos amarga, y la que 
acosa e irrita al poeta. No obstante, si 
bien atormenta por igual a los hombres el 
pensamiento de la destruccién y de la 
muerte, no todos mantienen la misma 
actitud frente al pasado. Recordemos, 
por ejemplo, la sabida copla en que Jorge 
Manrique evoca los fastos de Juan II de 
Castilla: “Que se fizo el rey don Juan?/ 
los ynfantes de Aragon/que se fizieron?’’® 

Bécquer y Manrique coinciden cierta- 
mente en una misma interrogacién. Sin 
embargo, apenas se hacen la pregunta, 
sus meditaciones se desvian. EF] pretérito 
tiene un valor muy distinto para estos 
poetas. Manrique no ve en él mas que la 
imagen de la muerte, y Pedro Salinas, 
en su exquisito comentario a las famosas 
Coplas, dice que este pasado “hundido 
en el tiempo, mudo para el que interroga, 
da, con su desaparicién total y definitiva, 
indicio de su poca firmeza y efimero 
valor.’’® 

Bécquer, en cambio, se niega con de- 
nuedo a aceptar esta desaparicién total. 
Para el autor de las Rimas, el pasado ni 
puede ni debe morir. Ni est4é mudo, por 
supuesto. Lo que sucede es que hay que 
saber interrogarle para que conteste. 
Después de todo, si el ayer se borrara por 
completo, si ni siquiera quedara su re- 
cuerdo, nadie podria hablar de él. La 
memoria del pasado tarda, en efecto, 
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mucho mas en desvanecerse que el pasado 
mismo. Puede constituir, por ende, un 
punto de partida, una de las piedras 
angulares que permitan edificar de nuevo. 
Le es dado apoyarse en lo que el tiempo 
no ha destruido todavia por completo. 
La memoria conserva y aprehende los 
restos desperdigados por la estela del 
pretérito. Porque el pasado es también— 
es ante todo—documento, vestigio, monu- 
mento, ruina. Y Bécquer piensa que por 
toda esa osamenta puede pasar un 
espiritu vivificador. 

Este espiritu alienta, como es sabido, 
en nuestro poeta y en muchos de sus 
contempordneos, cualquiera que sea la 
diversidad de sus actividades y talentos, 
o la férmula e intensidad de su romanti- 
cismo. Arquedédlogos, pintores y literatos 
parecen aunarse entonces para recoger del 
pasado cuanto queda, y evitar que se 
pierda la mas deleznable particula de 
él. Todos se lanzan a la biisqueda de la 
ruina o del monumento que se tambalea. 
Recordemos a Quadrado, a Piferrer, al 
mismo Valeriano, hermano del autor de 
las Rimas, y a tantos otros, convertidos 
en incansables viajeros por los atajos y 
vericuetos de la vieja Espafia. Si bien 
no desdefian, en esta incursién, ningtin 
pretérito relativamente cercano, se sal- 
tan a menudo los siglos con juvenil 
exaltacién, y van al encuentro de épocas 
remotisimas. En verdad que pueden 
decir con el propio Bécquer: 


Yo busco de los siglos 

las ya borradas huellas, 

y sé de esos imperios 

de que ni el nombre queda.’ 


En lo que a nuestro poeta se refiere, ya 
sabemos cudnto le atrae la Edad Media, 
y en ella la catedral, gigantesco cuerpo 
que compendia admirablemente aquellos 
tiempos, y que alienta todavia, pese a la 
demoledora piqueta del siglo XVIII. La 
catedral, ‘“‘creacién inmensa que nunca 
acaba de revelarse del todo,’® y cuyo 
espiritu Chateaubriand y Victor Hugo, 
entre tantos otros, se han empefiado en 
mantener en pie, resume el tradiciona- 
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lismo estético de Bécquer. Por mucho que 
se detenga acd y acullé para contemplar 
los vestigios islimicos o hebreos, 0 para 
anotar costumbres y canciones popu- 
lares, siempre va a parar a ella, como a la 
meta suprema de sus escarceos por el 
pasado. En este vehemente deseo de 
encontrarla e interpretarla se encierra, 
como en germen, su grandiosa concep- 
cién de la Historia de los templos de 
Espafia. Y, para esta reconquista, posee 
dotes extraordinarias. armado de 
todas las armas. Su amor al dibujo y a la 
pintura, que le viene de familia y que 
comparte con su hermano Valeriano, 
justifica, tanto o mas que la necesidad de 
respirar el aire puro de las sierras, sus 
perpetuas andanzas y correrfas. Atento 
siempre a fijar en su cartapacio la menor 
huella con que topa, le vemos vagar de 
continuo por las callejuelas de Sevilla y 
de Toledo, 0 por las montafias de Castilla 
y de Aragon. 

Cierto que hay en esta biisqueda una 
gran atraccién de lo pintoresco, adjetivo 
muy del gusto de la época, que tanto 
cautiva hoy a los aficionados a viejas 
litografias. La varita magica de los cos- 
tumbristas es, casi siempre, segtin las 
palabras del poeta, “una pluma inteli- 
gente o un lapiz diestro.”’* Nuestros escri- 
tores parecen desconfiar atin de la fria 
exactitud fotografica, y prefieren trasladar 
ellos mismos al papel lo que merece ser 
conservado. La ruina—mejor si se trata 
de un vestigio monumental—tiene, en 
efecto, la cualidad de ser pintoresca, es 
decir, apta para ser pintada o dibujada. 
Y esta es, entre otras de mds peso, una 
de las razones por las cuales el romantico 
la busea con afan, y se solaza con ella, y 
la mima con nostalgia. Su actitud difiere 
no poco, a este respecto, de la de sus 
mayores. Recuérdese, por ejemplo, la 
literatura del Renacimiento en torno a 
las ruinas. Primero, en torno a las de la 
Roma pagana, y cuando se vuelven 
descubrir las Catacumbas, en torno a 
las de la Roma cristiana. Piénsese en el 
solemne y grave aviso que halla Quevedo 
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en la contemplacién de los derruidos 
muros de su patria.!° O en la labor 
apologética del historiador Baronio cuan- 
do, a fines del siglo XVI, surgen literal- 
mente de la Roma_ subterrdnea los 
primeros tiempos del cristianismo. 

Sin embargo, por mucho que le seduzca 
y enamore lo pintoresco, el pasado es 
para Béequer mas que linea y color, 
mds que una esbelta ojiva, o el tono 
rojizo que ha ido dejando en las piedras 
el sol de los siglos. Nuestro poeta tiene, 
de seguro, importantes puntos de con- 
tacto con el costumbrismo, pero lo rebasa 
infinitamente en la contemplacién del 
vestigio. El espiritu que le anima se 
remonta hasta unas esferas en que en 
vano buscariamos, por ejemplo, a un 
Mesonero-Romanos, preocupado exclu- 
sivamente por el cardcter diddctico de la 
costumbre que perdura en el presente. 
Cuando Bécquer despliega sus alas, 


desaparece muy pronto del horizonte 
literario la legidn de escritores que buscan 
tan sdélo lo pintoresco o lo tipico en una 
costumbre local, en una recogida y 


sosegada plazuela o en los atavios del 
majo y de la manola. Lo que el poeta 
persigue a través de la apariencia de la 
ruina—templo, sinagoga, columna trun- 
cada o piedra verdinegra—es la idea que 
la informa. QO, si se prefiere, la tradicién 
que alienta en ella. De ahi que nos diga: 
“Nosotros pensamos que la tradicién es 
al edificio lo que el perfume a la flor, lo 
que el espfritu al cuerpo; una parte in- 
material que se desprende de él y que 
dando nombre y caracter a sus muros les 
presta encanto y poesia.’ 

Lo pintoresco no interesa a Bécquer 
mas que en la medida en que pueda 
llevarle, mediante una misteriosa ana- 
logia, de la forma que se desmorona a la 
idea que le daba la vida, como el soplo 
divino al cuerpo de Adan. El tiempo 
parece ser, pues, para Béequer una suce- 
sién de épocas, determinadas por ideas 
incluidas en formas. Su concepto tiene 
un caracter eminentemente histdrico a la 
par que poético. Captar el pasado con- 
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siste en aprehender la tradicién a través 
del receptaculo que la refleja. De ahi la 
importancia de la arquitectura en el 
viaje retrospectivo de nuestro poeta. 
Parodiando una frase célebre, podria 
decirse que para él la arquitectura no es 
sino tradicién plasmada, hecha forma. 
Por eso el hombre encaramado en su 
atalaya con la vista vuelta hacia atras 
necesita, para percibir el pasado, “fe y 
entusiasmo en la idea que se persigue.’’” 
Es preciso tener esto en cuenta, porque 
la actitud de Bécquer no es precisamente 
meditacién sobre lo efimero de unas 
formas que yacen despojadas de su con- 
tenido ideal. Es un esfuerzo sentimental 
para reavivarlas por medio de la memoria. 
De una memoria iluminada por la fe 
religiosa, que se cimenta en un pasado 
considerado como ejemplar, y que hay 
que interpretar para conocer plena- 
mente, no ya el presente huidizo, sino el 
porvenir. Siendo para Bécquer esta 
memoria afectiva la esencia de lo poético, 
por fuerza tiene que acercarse primero al 
pasado como poeta. El recuerdo puede 
traer muchas cosas: aviso, leccién, escar- 
miento, muerte. Bécquer empieza su 
vagabundeo por el pretérito buscando 
una especie de comunicacién mistica con 
él. Estimulado el recuerdo por la pre- 
sencia de la ruina, se verifica en su alma 
una sorprendente alquimia. Aparecen a la 
superficie de la memoria sentimientos 
que parecian perdidos para siempre. Por 
eso nos dice Bécquer en la segunda de sus 
Cartas a una mujer: “Todo el mundo 
siente. Sdélo a algunos seres les es dado el 
guardar como un tesoro la memoria viva 
de lo que han sentido. Yo creo que estos 
son los poetas. Es mas: creo que tnica- 
mente por esto lo son.’’? 

Como se ve, no se trata todavia de 
reconstruir nada. Béequer nos explica lo 
que para él es ante todo un poeta: el 
hombre de la reminiscencia sentimental. 
Hay, en efecto, una gran diferencia entre 
la reconstruccién de un pasado total 
partiendo de un presente fragmentario, y 
la simple unién sentimental con este 


mismo pasado por importante que ésta 
sea. La tinica relacién que puede haber 
entre esta actitud y la reconstruccién 
propiamente dicha es la de una prepara- 
cién para el vuelo de la fantasia poética. 
Lo que Bécquer quiere que sepamos es 
que la memoria afectiva es mds que una 
mera trastienda donde se arrincona lo que 
ya no sirve. Porque conserva, a la par 
que el vestigio, su perdurable y auténtica 
fragancia. 

En un trabajo suyo, Béequer com- 
pendia, no ya sdlo su actitud, sino el 
objeto mismo de su viaje sentimental por 
el pretérito. En su articulo El castillo 
real de Olite escribe lo siguiente: ‘Para el 
sofador, para el poeta, suponen poco los 
estragos del tiempo; lo que esta cafdo lo 
levanta; lo que no se ve, lo adivina; lo 
que ha muerto, lo saca del sepulcro y le 
manda que ande, como Cristo a Lé&- 
zaro.”’!4 

Con estas palabras, que manifiestan 
el entusiasmo y la fe de que antes nos 
hablaba, Bécquer distingue, en una espe- 
cie de progresién creciente, tres aspectos 
del pasado: lo cafdo, lo invisible y lo 
muerto. Poético resumen de lo que se 
propone hacer con los vestigios. En 
cuanto a lo caido, claro esté que no 
puede ser més que ruina o rastrojo. Si el 
poeta se detiene para levantarlo, lo 
menos que podamos creer es que no lo 
desdefia. Pero ya sabemos que Bécquer 
vive en perpetua afioranza de la ruina. 
Se siente desarraigado—y por ende 
desventurado—sumido en un_ presente 
movedizo con el que no le es posible 
avenirse. Propende, en cierto modo, a 
unirse con el vestigio que contempla, y se 
ase de él para remontarse hasta el mo- 
mento en que este vestigio era cuerpo 
vivo. De ahi que la ruina, e! monumento 
antiguo, la costumbre afieja, valgan nds 
que la actualidad pasajera, mds que las 
calles y los edificios trazados a cordel, o 
que el positivismo modernista de que 
tanto se duelen en general los roman- 
ticos. De ahi también el afin de nuestro 
poeta por encontrar la esencia del pasado 
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sin la cual no puede haber reconstruccién 
posible. Y ello explica la admiracién 
de Bécquer por cuantos buscan el sentido 
oculto del jeroglifico que revela el espiritu 
de las épocas remotas, y muy especial- 
mente por Cuvier y sus maravillosas 
reconstrucciones inductivas de las edades 
paleontolégicas. Para dar con las ideas y 
las creencias de otros siglos, el poeta 
puede, en efecto, adaptar a la historia 
algo del método que Cuvier ha aplicado 
con tanto éxito a la geologia. No es, pues, 
de extrafiar que Bécquer suspire por 
“algiin nuevo Cuvier de la arqueologfa, 
que, partiendo de algiin mutilado resto o 
de alguna vaga tradicién lo reconstruya 
{el pasado] hipotéticamente.'® 

Para lanzarse asi, de hipdtesis en hipé- 
tesis, hacia el pretérito, el restaurador de 
las edades tiene que recurrir a la induc- 
cién cientfifica. Necesita un punto de 
apoyo para tender su vuelo. Por eso se 
convierte nuestro poeta en un colec- 
cionista de ruinas, y nos habla de un 
‘“inventario artistico,” y de oportunas 
“expediciones artisticas compuestas de 
un pintor, un arquitecto y un literato.’’'® 
Bécquer no olvida, en esta primera etapa, 
el procedimiento de Cuvier: ‘‘:Por qué al 
mismo tiempo que se recogen los huesos 
de un animal antediluviano, no se han de 
recoger las ideas de otros siglos tradu- 
cidas en objetos de arte y usos extrafios, 
diseminados ac4 y allA como los frag- 
mentos de un coloso hecho mil pedazos?’’” 

Harto comprendemos que esta induc- 
cién no puede ser fecunda, no existe 
realmente, si no posee en alto grado la 
facultad divinatoria que Bécquer atri- 
buye al auténtico poeta. E] verdadero 
sabio participa, en su reconstruccién in- 
ductiva, de un furor poético muy seme- 
jante. Es un creador en el mis amplio y 
noble sentido del vocablo. Balzac, a quien 
el autor de las Rimas conoce bastante, 
exclama también haciéndose el portavoz 
de su época: “Cuvier n’est-il pas le plus 
grand poéte de notre siécle?’’* Sin esta 
penetrante visién de la fantasia no po- 
dria el historiador pasar del ‘“‘inventario 
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artistico.”’ Los objetos de arte y los usos 
extraflos, ya recogidos y catalogados, 
seguirian, si no tan muertos, al menos 
tan agénicos como antes. El mismo Béc- 
quer nos dice que “quedarse en este 
punto de la induccién seria quedarse en 
la superficie de la cosa.’"* Habria que 
conformarse con la contemplacién de un 
rostro ajado, de un cuerpo petrificado, sin 
sentir palpitar su corazén. De ahi que el 
poeta tenga que adivinar lo que no ve. El 
toque del método inductivo no reside 
tanto en la légica con que se clasifican 
los objetos fosilizados como en la mirada 
que se tiende después sobre ellos. Y esta 
mirada no es sino la fantasia poética. 
Cuando el poeta contempla los vestigios 
“la imaginacién se remonta desde aquella 
apariencia de realidad al ancho espacio en 
que campea y domina como duefia y 
sefiora, y reconstruye todo el pasado y lo 
siente y lo admira en lo que tenia de 
admirable.’”?° 

No obstante, la imaginacién a que aqui 
se alude nunca se desborda, por muy 
duefia y sefiora que sea. E] poeta le ha 
fijado de antemano sus cauces y su ob- 
jeto. De otro modo, no haria mds que 
moverse en el vacio, imagindndose a sf 
misma. No puede olvidar el punto de 
apoyo que le sirvié para dar el salto. 
Bécquer nos habla del “esfuerzo de la 
fantasia ayudada por la_ erudicién.’”! 
Este esfuerzo consiste en tratar de sor- 
prender la analogia histérica que existe 
entre las formas que constituyen la base 
de ja investigacién, y las ideas que les 
infundian aliento. Es preciso aceptar, en 
efecto, la premisa de que hay una especie 
de armonfa preestablecida entre las ideas 
de una época y las formas que revisten. 
Y Bécquer acepta esta premisa cuando 
nos dice que hay una “afinidad entre las 
ideas y las costumbres de cada siglo, con 
la forma y el caracter especial impreso en 
sus obras més insignificantes.”” 

Puede ocurrir, sin embargo, y de hecho 
ocurre con frecuencia, que toda huella 
documental haya desaparecido. Que el 
pasado permanezca completamente sordo 
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a la nostalgica llamada del poeta. Que se 
haya tornado invisible, y que parezca 
muerto del todo. Es esta una situacién 
extrema en que Bécquer se encuentra no 
pocas veces, no ya tanto por falta del 
vestigio, sino por la imposibilidad de en- 
contrar la analogia. Cuando crefia haber 
dado con la “escondida relacién... 
volvia a sumergirme en nuevas dudas y 
mas profunda oscuridad.’”** De ahi que 
reconstruir el pasado en semejantes cir- 
cunstancias sea propiamente resucitarle. 
Lo que ha perdido su espiritu no puede 
tener mds que una apariencia de realidad. 
Le sucede lo que al cadaver de Lazaro, 
tendido en el sepulero. El esfuerzo del 
romanticismo representa, en este sen- 
tido, el afin de retrasar, para lo que 
todavia perdura, este doloroso momento 
del olvido total. Muestra la preocupa- 
cién, la pena de que el tesoro pueda correr 
el destino de la Itdlica famosa, y de que 
se vuelva a decir: “Todo desparecid, 
cambié la suerte/Voces alegres en silencio 
mudo.’”4 

Este patético mutismo, tan patente en 
las Coplas de Manrique, y que Pedro 
Salinas recalea en su ya citado comen- 
tario, es el que le hace poner a Bécquer 
el grito en el cielo. Pero este grito, a 
diferencia del de Manrique, es la jubilosa 
exclamacién del entusiasmo y de la fe 
que resucita los muertos. Lejos de ame- 
drentarse, el poeta penetra resuelto en la 
desolada |lanura de los siglos, y al con- 
juro de su fantasia, surge en los vestigios 
la vida que los animaba. Asi es como los 
romdnticos, verdaderos taumaturgos, han 
reconstruido poéticamente el pasado.*® 

En el fondo, podriamos decir a guisa 
de somera conclusién, el tiempo tiene, 
para Bécquer, el doble aspecto de un 
presente ficticio y falaz, y un pretérito 
efectivo hacia el cual debemos dirigir 
nuestra mirada. El] poeta esta convencido 
de que ‘‘es mas real esa segunda existencia 
del espfritu en lo pasado, existencia pre- 
ferible y mds positiva tal vez que ia del 
punto presente.’”* 

En este pretérito, los afios no cuentan. 
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“En mi imaginacién—nos dice Bécquer— 
los afios se condensan.’”” Esta segunda 
existencia se reduce, en tiltimo término, 
a un continuo comunicar sentimental- 
mente con el espfiritu del pasado por 
medio de la memoria afectiva. Cuando 
Bécquer habla del pasado, se refiere con- 
cretamente al pasado medieval, “mag- 
nifico prélogo lleno de simbolos y mis- 
terios de este gigante poema que poco a 
poco va desarrollando la Humanidad a 
través de los siglos.’”* Como ha quedado 
reducido a un presente fragmentario, 
Bécequer siente, impulsado por su carifio 
hacia él, la intima necesidad de recons- 
truirlo. Para ello, tiene que captarlo en 
su elemento vivo, en la tradicién que 
alentaba en sus formas, meras aparien- 
cias de la realidad. De ahi el papel que 
representa la fantasia, y las inducciones 
que nos traen a las mientes tantas recons- 
trucciones y resurrecciones famosas. De 
ahi también el desdén con que los his- 
toriadores positivistas consideran estas 
evocaciones, que tachan de poéticas 
porque no se acomodan con la filosoffa 
cientifica en boga. Para Bécquer, por el 
contrario, lo positivo es el pasado, y 
partiendo de la sensacién que le produce 
la visién del vestigio, da rienda suelta a 
la fantasia, para que acierte, merced a la 
analogia, con la idea que anidaba en él. 
Y asi, el poeta con su “imaginacién 
ardiente reconstruye sobre un roto sillar 
un edificio, y sobre el edificio, con sus 
creencias y sus costumbres, una edad 
remota.’”° 

Esta actitud estriba en una gran 
afioranza que se parece mucho al re- 
cordar platdénico por el valor que confiere a 
las ideas. Béecquer participa del idealismo 
filoséfico y literario que impregna el 
ambiente en que vive la generacién ro- 
mantica. Sin embargo, lo rebasa porque 
se mueve en un plano exclusivamente 
religioso. La idea que persigue no es sino 
la “idea cristiana, cuya expresién mas 
genuina era la catedral, con sus lineas 
extrafias, sus sombras y su misterio.’”° 


. 


Verdad es que no le ha sido dado a Bée- 
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quer llevar del todo a cabo esta recons- 
truccién en cuanto a su obra literaria se 
refiere. Por importantes que sean su 
Historia de los templos de Espafia y al- 
gunas de sus Leyendas, no constituyen, en 
este respecto, sino esbozos de lo que su 
autor tenia en proyecto. No es menos 
cierto, sin embargo, que el poeta ha 
dejado, disperso en sus escritos, todo un 
sistema de reconstruccién del pasado. 
Bécquer nos ha dado la clave de su 
actitud cuando, dirigiéndose a las cosas 
que fueron, en un arrebato lirico, les 
dice, como si pudieran ofrle y compren- 
derle: “‘Los afios y la barbarie de los 
hombres han borrado de vuestra faz 
hasta los vestigios que hablaban de esos 
dias de pompa y de jiibilo. Sélo un poder 
existe capaz de devolveros por un ins- 
tante vuestro perdido esplendor y 


hermosura: el poder de la exaltada mente 
del poeta. Si; yo puedo reanimaros.’”*' 
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1 Desde mi celda, Carta IV, p. 553 de la edicién 
de las Obras completas (Madrid: Aguilar, 1950), 
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The compiler wishes to thank the 
contributors, individuals depart- 
ments, whose prompt cooperation this 
year makes unnecessary the pleas and 
admonitions that so often head these 
lists. The total of the entries supplied 
(55 completed and 62 announced for the 
first time) seems to show a continuing 
gradual inerease in degrees granted and 
a noticeable drop in the number of dis- 
sertations begun, although the latter is by 
no means as pronounced as the list for 
1954 indicated. 

There have been few instances of close 
similarity or duplication among the new 
topics. However, it may be profitable to 
note the general themes on which two 
or more studies have appeared in both 
the “completed” and “in progress” por- 
tions of the lists for 1954 and 1955.' Lope 
de Vega figures in the titles of thirteen 
dissertations, Pérez Galddés in six; Cal- 
derén and Cervantes appear five times 
each, and four studies are devoted in 
whole or in part to Ruiz de Alarcén. 
Each of the following topics is treated in 
three dissertations: Herndin Cortés, the 
Don Juan theme, Ricardo Giiiraldes, and 
Gabriel! Miré. The remaining subjects 
listed here appeared twice: Alfonso X, 
Pio Baroja, the Brazilian Novel, the 
Celestina, the Cid, the Cuban Novel, 
Federico Gamboa, the Generation of 98, 
Fray Luis de Granada, Herndndez-Cata, 
Pedro Lépez de Ayala, José Marti, Nine- 
teenth-Century Social Drama, Tirso de 
Molina, Valle-Inclan, Vélez de Guevara, 
and Gil Vicente. 

During the academic year 1956-57 


1 That is, since ‘‘Subject Index of Disserta- 
tions in the Hispanic Languages and Litera- 
tures,’’ Hispania, xxxvit (1954), 185-202. 


please address all communications con- 
cerning these lists to Professor W. F. 
Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 
18, La., who will be in charge of the 
preparation of the list for 1956. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


ACKERMAN, STEPHEN. “Don Juan in the 
Generation of 98.” Ohio State. C. Blanco. 
ARMISTEAD, 8. G. ‘“‘La gesta de las mocedades de 
Rodrigo: Reflections of a Lost Epic Poem in 
the Crénica de los reyes de Castilla and the 
Crénica general de 1344.” Princeton. R. S. 

Willis and A. L. Foulet. 

ArrIioLa, “Viage a 
California. J. F. Montesinos. 

AsensIo, Manvuret Jost. “El Lazarillo de 
Tormes, problemas, erftica y valoracién.” 
Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillet and O. H. Green. 
Microfilmed. 

AvaLLe-Arce, Juan Bautista. “La novela 
pastoril en el renacimiento  espafol.”’ 
Harvard. R. Lida. 

Barro, Herserr. ‘“Anilisis filol6gico de Otas 
de Roma.” Chicago. J. Corominas. 

BARRENECHEA, ANA Marfa. “La expresién de 
la irrealidad en J. L. Borges.” Bryn Mawr. 
J. Ferrater Mora. 

Bary, Davin. “La obra de Vicente Huidobro 
y el creacionismo.” California. A. Torres- 
Rfoseco. 

Bryincer, Roperr. “Luis Vélez de Guevara, 
El Conde Don Sancho Nifio, an Edition with 
Introduction and Notes.” Ohio State. R. 
Rozzell. 

CATHERINE “Valle- 
Inclin as Poet (Volumes 1 and 11).’’ Ohio 
State. S. Gilman. Microfilmed. 

Brenes, CarMEN Otca. “El sentimiento 
democratico en el teatro de Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcén.”” USC. D. MeMahon. 

Brenes, Davart. “Don Quixote beyond the 
Windmills. The Pattern of ‘El ingenioso 
hidalgo’.”” Cornell. M. Bishop. 

Brown, Timotuy. “Monteiro Lobato: a 
Critique.”” Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 


Jerusalem.” 
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Bryson, P. “Bibliography of 
Spanish America before Medina.” N. 
Carolina. 8. E. Leavitt. 

CHartes W. “Federico Gamboa, 
Novelist of Transition.’ Colorado. R. E. 
Warner. 

Cuapwick, Joun R. “Contemporary Trends 
in the Venezuelan Novel.” California. A 
Torres-Rioseco. 

Evcento. “La literatura 
politica de Gonzdlez Prada, Maridtegui y 
Haya de la Torre.”’ Washington. A. Vargas- 
Baron. 

Craps, Dante M. A Comparative Study of 
Word Order in Old Spanish and Old French 
Prose Works. (Catholic, H. A. Hatzfeld.) 
Washington, D. C., 1955. 

Curry, VirGinta Frances. “Vicente Blasco 
Ibdfiez; Social Reformer and Propagandist.”’ 
Indiana. A. Rey. 

Da Strva, Zenta S. “The Contemporary 
Ecuadorian Novel.’”’ New York. F. Thomp- 
son. 

FitzGERALD, SisteR Mary Curistine. “The 
Irish in Spain.” Western Reserve. M. Salas. 

Frank, Mrs. Francine W. “Taxemic 
Redundancy in Spanish.” Illinois. H. R. 
Kahane. 

Gurren, Louise. “A Comparison on a 
Phonetic Basis of the Two Chief Languages 
of the Americas, English and Spanish.” 
1954, NYU. D. Mulgrave. Microfilmed. 

Hatcuer, Paut G. “The Ideological Develop- 
iment of Manuel Linares Rivas.”’ Michigan. 
H. A. Kenyon. Microfilmed. 

Heap, F. “A Comparison of Plot 
Patterns in the Plays of Shakespeare and 
Lope de Vega.” 1954, N. Carolina. 8. E. 
Leavitt and R. B. Sharpe. 

Hower, ALFrep. “Hipdélito da Costa and 
Luso-Brazilian Journalism in Exile: London, 
1808-1822.” Harvard. F. M. Rogers. 

Isar, Herpert Evaene. “The Tragedies of 
Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega (1587).” 
Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillet and O. H. Green. 
Microfilmed. 

Kirk, W. Wricur. “The First Literary 
Periodicals of the Republic of Panama.” 
Illinois. J. Van Horne. 

Lawrence. “The Spanish Ex- 
periences of James Russell Lowell.” Syra- 
cuse. D. W. McPheeters. 

Kosservic, Kart Irvine. “A System for 

Classifying Motif Elements in the Drama 

of the Golden Age and Its Application to the 
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Comedias of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y 
Mendoza.” Washington. W. E. Wilson. 

Lionetti, Harotp E. “Ariosto’s Influence on 
the Plays of Lope de Vega.’ Northwestern. 
J. G. Fucilla. Microfilmed. 

Luenow, Paut F., Jr. “An Edition of 
Don Gil de la Mancha.” New Mexico. R. M. 
Duncan. 

Sister Ciara AGNEs. “A 
Study of the Letters of Santa Teresa de 
Avila.” Western Reserve. M. Salas. 

McManamon, James. “Echoes of Virgil and 
Lucan in the Araucana.” Illinois. J. Van 
Horne, 

McMurray, Georce Ray. “Recurring 
Themes and Technical Procedures in the 
Mexican Short Story of the Twentieth 
Century.”’ Nebraska. B. G. Carter. Micro- 
filmed. 

McRu11, Paut C. “Life and Works of Angel 
del Campo.” Colorado. R. E. Warner. 

Marxkricu, Wituam. “Authorship, Sources 
and Historical Background of the Viaje de 
Turquia.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Martinez, Q. E. ‘“Motif-index of Early 
Portuguese Tales.’’ North Carolina. J. E. 
Keller. 

Henry J. “The Sociological 
Novels of Lins do Rego.” Wisconsin. L. 
Kasten. 

Montcomery, THomas A. Linguistic 
Study of Thirteenth-Century Spanish 
Based on the Book of Matthew in Ms. I. I. 
6 of the Escorial Library.”’ Wisconsin. L. 
Kasten. 

Navarro, Joaquina. La_ novela realista 
mexicana. (1954, Columbia. A. Iduarte. 
Microfilmed.) Mexico: Compafifa General 
de Ediciones, 1955. Listed for distribution 
by Hispanic Institute, N. Y. 

Newie, Hapen. “Satirical Writings 
in Mexico, 1860-1870.” Nebraska. B. G. 
Carter. 

Hannan. “Critical Edition of 
Fray Hernando de Talavera: Tractado 
prouechoso que demuestra commo_ enel 
uestir y calcar comunmente se cometen 
muchos peccados y aun tanbien enel comer y 

beuer.”? Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 

Parmer, Mrs. Marcarer. “An Interpreta- 
tion of La Celestina.’”’ Washington. D. C. 
Fowler. 

Peak, Joun H. “Social Drama in Spain in 
the Nineteenth Century.”’ N. Carolina. 5. 
E. Leavitt. 
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Perersen, Poitup B. “A Linguistic Study 
of the Old Leonese Fuero de Ledesma.” 
California. F. Carmody. 

Florence. “An Edition of Some 
of the Cantigas de escarnho e mal dezir.” 
Ohio State. A. Schultz. 

Reynoutps, Jonn JosernH. “A Study and 
Critical Edition of El Condenado por 
desconfiado, by Tirso de Molina.” Cali- 
fornia. J. F. Montesinos. 

Rust, Jonn. ‘Los  novelistas espanoles 
surgidos después de 1936."’ Middlebury. F. 
Garcia Lorea. 

Saporta, Sout. “Morpheme Alternants in 
Spanish.” Illinois. H. R. Kahane. 

ScHUYLER, Sister JoHN EMMANUEL. “The 
Biographies of Fr. Luis de Granada. A 
Study of his Life, Doctrine, and Literary 
Genius Revealed in His Biographies and 
Related Documents.” Western Reserve. 
M. Salas. 

SHEPPARD, DouGias Carre. “A Critical 
and Annotated Edition of Lope de Vega’s 
El villano en su rincén.”’ Wisconsin. EB. W. 
Hesse. 

SILVERMAN, JosepH A. “The gracioso in the 
comedias of Lope de Vega.”” USC. M. A. 
Morifnigo. 

Simeone, AntTHONY J. “The Medicine-Man 
in the novela indianista.” Boston. 8. Lipp. 

Vinct, JoserH. “La predicacién de Fray 
Pedro Matin de Chaide en la conversién 
de la Magdalena.” Middlebury. J. 
Marichal. 

Weiss, Harry. “Ricardo Giiiraldes, Argen- 
tino (1886-1927).” Syracuse. D. W. 
McPheeters. 

WetsH, Mary 38. 


M.A. title published by 
error in list for 1954. 

Zupirnia, Ram6n Epvarpo pe. La poesia de 
Antonio Machado. (1953, Johns Hopkins.) 
Madrid: Gredos, 1955. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Apport, James. “Azorin.”” UCLA. A. Krause. 
(Title changed. See list for 1954.) 

ApeLo, Samuet A. “The Dramatic Works 
of Martin Coronado.’ Northwestern. J. K. 
Leslie. 

Amor y VAzquez, José. “Hernan Cortés en 
la literatura espafiola de los siglos XVI y 
XVII.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

AnprabE, GracieLa. “Las expresiones del 
lenguaje popular de Pérez Galdés en 
Fortunata Jacinta.” Towa. J. Mallo. 


ARMSTRONG, ARGENTINA Quesapa. “Eduardo 
Mallea en busca de la argentinidad (1926- 
1955).”” Missouri. J. S. Brushwood. 

ARRATIA, ALEJANDRO. “Gregorio Lépez y 
Fuentes, novelista de la Revolucién Me- 
jicana.”” New York. F. Thompson. 

BACHMANN, ANN OpaLak. “Etymological 
and Morphological Analysis of Pero Lépez 
de Ayala’s Rimado de Palacio. Florida 
State. V. R. B. Oelschliger. 

Bernpt, Ropert J. “A Qualitative Analysis 
of Versification of Selected Comedias of 
Luis Vélez de Guevara.”” Western Re- 
serve. R. Cardona. 

Biss, Evizapertu 8. “The Dramatic Work of 
Hercules Florus.”’ Illinois. R. P. Oliver. 

Warp. “A. Martinez 
de Toledo and his Corbacho.” Illinois. J. H. 
D. Allen. 

Bisnop, Ropertr. verdades, que en 
amor .. .! de Lope de Vega: Annotated 
and Critical Edition.’’ Chicago. G. Correa. 
(Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

Brooks, Mary “Gabriel de 
Espinosa: el pastelero de Madrigal.” New 
Mexico. R. R. MacCurdy. 

BrosMan, Marcaret C. “Concepts of Mo- 
tion in Medieval Spanish.’’ N. Carolina. J. 
E. Keller. 

Brown, A. Dovores. “A Linguistic Study 
of St. Paul’s Epistles in Escorial MS. I. 1. 
2.”” Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 

CastAn, Josertna. “The Madrilenian Popu- 
lar Type in the Spanish Comic Theater.” 
Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

CHANDLER, FraNK. “The Role of Literary 
Tradition in the Novelistic Trajectory of 
Emilia Pardo Bazaén.’’ Ohio State. C. 
Blanco. 

Compton, Meru. “The Spanish Sense of 
Honor in the Works of Ricardo Palma.” 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

CopeLanp, Jonn G. “Argentine Short Story 
(1890-1940).” Indiana. A. Rey. 

JoHn Josepn. ‘“Anticlericalism in 
Spanish Literature in the First Half of the 
Twentieth Century.” Boston. 8. Waxman. 

Dory, Epira Avuttman. “A Glossary of 
‘Filipinismos’ in the Spanish Language 
Found in Philippine Publications of the 
Period 1890-1920.” Michigan. L. B. 
Kiddle. 

Doyte, Emeen. “Gabriel Miré: Symbolism.” 
Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

Earte, Perer. “Unamuno 
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Literature.” Kansas. W. H. Shoemaker. 
(Title altered. See list for 1954.) 

Eveorriaca, Jost. “Leén Felipe.” UCLA. 
J. Rubia Barcia. 

Fartey, Ropcer A. “‘Interrogative Patterns 
of Sentence Units in Contemporary Castil- 
ian Dramatic Speech.” Florida State. V. 
R. B. Oelschlaiger. (Title altered. See list 
for 1954.) 

Fewkes, Jewen. “A Study of Cuban 19th 
Century Costumbrismo.” Columbia. J. F. 
shearer. 

Fuint, Weston. “The Figure of Christopher 
Columbus in French, Italian and Spanish 
Drama.” N. Carolina. A. Stoudemire. 
(Title altered. See list for 1952.) 

Garcia Lorca, Laura. “Clarfin as a Short 
Story Writer.’ Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

GuicKMAN, Ropert. “Ricardo Giliiraldes.”’ 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

GMINDER, ALBERT. “Studies in Fourteenth- 
Century Spanish Syntax.’’ N. Carolina. J. 
Keller. 

Goumpo, Mrs. Isis. ‘Valores psicolégicos 
en la obra de Herndndez-Cataé.””, UCLA. 
J. A. Crow. 

Gorpon, ALAN M. “A Modernist’s Quest 
for Literary Cosmopolitanism. A Study of 
the Writings of José Martf.”’ Harvard. R. 
Lida. 

GREENFIELD, SUMNER M. “The Fusion of 
Theatrical Elements and Dramatic Action 
in 20th Century Spanish Playwrights.” 
Harvard. 

GriFFIN, Davin. “Mozarabic elements in 
the Vocabulista.”’ Chicago. J. Corominas. 

Harter, Monroe. “The Idea of Progress in 
18th Century Spain.” Harvard. R. Lida. 
(Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

Hatey, Grorcr. “The Life of Vicente 
Espinel and its Reflection in his Works.” 
Brown. W. L. Fichter. (Title altered. See 
list for 1954.) 

Hannan, Dennis G. “The Dramatic Works 
of Ignacio Gonzilez del Castillo.” Oregon. 
P. J. Powers. (Title altered. See list for 
1954.) 

Honsa, Viapimir. “La gran conquista de 
Ultramar; Book IV, Chs. 126-193, Critical 
Edition, Grammatical Analysis and Glos- 
sary.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. (Title 
altered. See list for 1953.) 

Icaza, Sister Rosa Marfa (C.C.V.L). 
“The Stylistic Relationship between Poetry 
and Prose in the Cdntico espiritual of San 
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Juan de la Cruz.’ Catholie. H. A. Hatz- 
feld. 

Ivie, Wittiam K. “Aspects of XIV Century 
Spain as Revealed in the Literary Works 
of Pedro Lépez de Ayala.” Kansas. D. 
Ricart. 

Jackson, Grorcre W. “The Spanish Sources 
of Don Quijote.’ Harvard. E. Glaser. 
(Adviser changed. See list for 1950.) 

Kune, Watrer D. “The Purposes and Uses 
of Novelistic Mlements in Certain Selected 
Prose Works of 17th and 18th Century 
Latin America.” Michigan. I. A. Leonard. 
(Title altered. See list for 1952.) 

Kouvet, Mrs. Auprey. “The Verse Pastoral 
in Spanish Literature.’ Harvard. R. Lida. 

Kreimpter, Cuartes W. “A Study of the 
Influence of English on the Spanish of 
Puerto Ricans in Jersey City, New Jersey.” 
Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. (Title changed. 
See list for 1953.) 

Lax, JuprrH H. “The Contemporary Cuban 
Novel.”’ Syracuse. O. Olivera. (Topic and 
adviser changed. See list for 1950.) 

MacDonatp, Ropert Avan. “The Concept 
of Monarchy in Medieval Castile Accord- 
ing to the Works of Alfonso X, el Sabio.” 
Wisconsin. L. Kasten. (Title altered. See 
list for 1950.) 

Macfas, Manuev J. “Studies in the Social 
Drama in Spain, 1850-1900." North- 
western. J. K. Leslie. 

MaRrICHAL, SOLEDAD DE. “La Ifrica 
de Rafael Alberti.” Bryn Mawr. M. 
Aleala. 

Matias, Watpemar. “El estilo poético de 
Luis Palés Matos.’ Maryland. F. Good- 
wyn 

McCreapy, WarreN. “La herdldica en las 
obras de Lope de Vega y sus contem- 
pordneos.”’ Chicago. G. Correa. 

MicarReLu, N. “Mines and Miners 
in the Literature of Spain, France and 
Italy.”’ Boston. J. Ofiate. 

Moutna, Ropertick. “Fray Ambrosio Monte- 
sino y la poesia a lo divino.”’ Columbia. A. 
del Rfo. 

Moore, Haypen L. ‘La novela puertorri- 
quefia; 1935-54.” USC. D. McMahon. 
(Title altered, adviser changed. See list 
for 1954.) 

Morton, Freperick R. “El poema heroico 
espafiol hasta 1550.” Harvard. R. Lida. 

Naccarato, Frank. “Antifeminismo en la 
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literatura medioeval espafiola.’’ Chicago. 
G. Correa. 

Nason, MarsHau. “Benito Lynch: obra y 
lenguaje.” Chicago. G. Correa. 

Newman, Ricoarp W. “Calderén and 
Aquinas.” Boston. J. Ofiate. 

Norton, Ricuarp W. “Causality in the 
Dramas of Calderén.” Illinois. 

OBERHELMAN, Harvey D. “A Critical Study 
of the Revista Azul.’’ Kansas. 3. Menton. 

Pauttey, Juuian. “A Study of the Works 
of Pedro Salinas.” New Mexico. R. J. 
Sender. 

Pérez, Louis C. “Preceptiva dramitica de 
Lope de Vega a base de un estudio de 
cien comedias.” Michigan. F. Sdnchez 
Escribano. (Title altered. See list for 
1954.) 

Perriz, Bearriz. “José Maria Salaverrfa: 
Life and Works.” UCLA. A. Krause. 


(Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

Puiatr, Frank. “An Annotated Edition of 
El Principe don Carlos by Ximénez de 
Enciso.” Ohio State. R. Rozzell. (Adviser 
changed.) 

PreviTali, Giovanni. “Ricardo Giiraldes 
and Don Segundo Sombra.” 


Yale. J. J. 
Arrom. 

Howarp. “‘Socialistic Think- 
ing and the Mexican Revolution of 1910.” 
Maryland. F. Goodwyn. 

Ressencourt, Mrs. Jupiru. “El Eusebio of 
Pedro Montengén.” Washington (St. 
Louis). 8. Eoff. 

Reynoips, Winston. “La figura de Cortés 
en la épica de los siglos XVI y XVII.” 
USC. M. A. Morfnigo. (Title altered. See 
list for 1954.) 

Ricuter, Louis E. “The Influence of La- 
martine in the Hispanic World.” Oregon. 
C. B. Beall. 

Rivas, Enrique be. “The Works of Enrique 
de Mesa.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Roserts, Jonn D., Jr. “An Analysis of 
Prepositional Usage in Spanish.” Texas. FE. 
F. Haden. 

Ropinson, Donatp. ‘Modern Brazilian 
Theater.”” Wisconsin. L. Kasten. (Title 
altered. See list for 1953.) 

Rogers, Dovetass. “The Poetry of Miguel 
Herndndez.” Wisconsin. A. Sdnchez-Bar- 
budo. 

Rogerson, Tuomas A. “Artistic Conven- 
tions in the Portrayal of Knighthood in 
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Medieval Spanish Literature.” Wisconsin. 
L. Kasten. 

Russett, Ropert H. “The Theory of the 
Novel in Pérez Galdés.” Harvard. R. 
Lida. (Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

ScHULMAN, Ivan. “Symbolism and color in 
the Works of José Marti.” UCLA. M. P. 
Gonzalez. 

Seay, Hues N. “A Classification and Analy- 
sis of Motifs in the Traditional Ballads of 
Spain.” N. Carolina. J. E. Keller. (Topic 
changed. See list for 1953.) 

Senior, Jupiru. “Nebrija’s Grammar and 
Syntactical Theories and Observations in 
the Spanish Golden Age.” Harvard. R. 
Lida. 

SHoiop, Barton. “The Carolingian Legends 
in Medieval Spanish Literature.”” Colum- 
bia. M. Lasley. 

smirH, L. “Azorin, critico li- 
terario.”” Bryn Mawr. M. Alcalé. 

Sousa, Toomas F. “Linguistic Analysis of a 
Portion of the Galician Translation of the 
General Estoria by Alfonso X.”’ Wisconsin. 
L. Kasten. 

SouTHarD, Gorpon. “La novela indianista 
contempordnea en la América hispana.”’ 
Chicago. G. Correa. (Title altered. See list 
for 1953.) 

SuArez-Mourias, Marcarita. “The Roman- 
tic Novel in Spanish America.’’ Columbia. 
G. Arciniegas. 

Taytor, H. Darrev. “Justo Sierra and 
Joaquin V. Gonzdlez, ‘Maestros de Amé- 
rica’.” Illinois. J. Van Horne. 

Tomurns, Jack. “Poetic and Dramatic Ele- 
ments in the Plays of Gil Vicente.” Prince- 
ton. R. 8. Willis. 

TriFiLo, Santo 8. “Argentina as Seen by 
British Travelers: 1810-1860.” Michigan. 
E. Anderson-Imbert. (Title altered. See 
list for 1954.) 

Tzitstkas, Hetene. “The Non-scientific 
Writings of Santiago Ramén y Cajal.” 
Northwestern. J. K. Leslie. 

Uuipareri, Saprne. “Juan Ramén Jiménez.” 
UCLA. J. Rubia Barcia. 

Voet, Sarrtey ANN. “Verbal Aspect in the 
Prose Works of Alfonso X, el Sabio.” 
Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 

Waaut, W. Rosauie. “The Woman and Her 
World as Reflected in the Short Stories 
and Novels of Pfo Baroja.”” New York. E. 
G. Da Cal. 

Zann, Louis. “An Etymological Vocabulary 
of El Libro de los enriemplos por a. b. c.” 
N. Carolina. J. E. Keller. 


The majority of linguistic analysts with 
whose work I am acquainted have found it 
necessary to organize their descriptions of 
language data into levels of structuring. They 
do this in order to reveal most clearly the in- 
terdependencies that exist between the unit 
isolates on each level and the hierarchies of 
organization that exist between one level and 
another. The criteria that are appropriate for 
the procedure of marking off units on one level 
may not be appropriate on another level; ap- 
propriateness is measured by the viability of 
results achieved by application of the criteria. 

While the matter of levels has become a 
kind of brick-bat, to the point where the criti- 
cism that someone has not kept his levels 
apart, or has “mixed levels,” is likely to be 
heard at the drop of a phoneme, still it is true 
that severe confusion can result, and often has 
in published work, from the failure to distin- 
guish between the criteria that serve well at 
one level as against those which serve at 
another. 

An instance of this kind of failure to distin- 
guish levels, both terminologically and with 
respect to the kinds of data that were classified 
together, occurred in Professor Kiddle’s intro- 
ductory notes to the series of articles printed 
in Hispania 39, 1, 24-25, “The Application of 
Linguistics to Spanish Teaching.” 

I wrote Professor Kiddle a note about what 
I assumed to be an unintended error. He sug- 
gested that I send these comments directly to 
the Editor for publication, since he felt that 
he had special reasons for presenting the ma- 
terial in the way that he did. Herewith, then, 
the comments: 

Any given phoneme, as Professor Kiddle 
pointed out, is one of a system of contrasting 
classes of sounds, all members of each class 
being so distributed (i.e., occurring in posi- 
tions before and after other sounds) that no 
member of the class contrasts with any other 
member of the class in any position of occur- 
rence. Now obviously some members of a 
class may oceur more freely than others: thus 
the initial [f] of fill, the medial [f] of buffer, and 
the final [f] of tough are sufficiently alike that 
no linguist would hesitate very much to call 

thern not only members of the same phoneme 
but also just different occurrences of the same 
allophone of the same phoneme. On the other 
hand, the bilabial allophone [@] that occurs as 
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a member of the /f/ phoneme after /m/ in 
many English dialects, as in a word like cam- 
phor, is not at all free in its distribution. It is 
not the same allophone as [f], but it is a mem- 
ber of the same phoneme because it does not 
contrast with [f] and, most linguists would add, 
is phonetically similar. 

Now take the nasal phones in Spanish 
which Professor Kiddle used to illustrate how 
limitations on the position of occurrence of a 
phone can bring about its assignment, as an 
allophone, to a phoneme that may include 
other allophones that are phonetically differ- 
ent (though similar). There is no problem 
with four of the allophones that he listed: the 
interdental [n], dental [n], alveolar [n], and 
velar [yn] are relatively straight-forward as- 
signments to the phoneme /n/ (though, as a 
matter of fact, the assignment of [n] to /n/ 
involves a problem in the analysis of internal 
open juncture which need not be considered 
here). The other two allophones that he listed, 
however, are quite a different matter: [m] as 
in un bafto and [m] as in un fésforo. Both [m] 
and [m] belong to the phoneme /m/, not to 
/n/, for the reason that they contrast with 
/n/ initially and medially: mena “small sea 
fish” contrasting with nema “seal of a letter.” 

What is it, then, which happens before 
/p b f/ to justify a special statement about 
the distribution of /m/ and /n/? All Spanish 
scholars know that only /m/ is permitted 
before other labial consonants in Spanish. But 
since /m/ and /n/ contrast elsewhere in the 
system, they cannot be said to be allophones 
of a single phoneme before labials. Rather 
what is happening here is that there is a reduc- 
tion of opposition in this single environment 
(and, I might add, also in final position) such 
that only one of the two phonemes is here per- 
mitted to occur. Before labials, only /m/ can 
occur; finally, only /n/ can occur. The reduced 
opposition has been labeled an archiphoneme 
by one group of European linguists, in order 
to indicate by the terminology that the level 
of structuring is different from the allophonic 
one, though involving a failure of contrast 
which resembles positional conditioning on 
the sub-phonemic level. Since this limitation 
involves alternation in the phonemic shape of 
morphemes (un is sometimes /un/ and some- 
times /um/), it is morphophonemic alternation, 
not allophonic variation, as Professor Kiddle 
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made it appear to be. Morphophonemic alter- 
nants are on an entirely different level of 
analysis from allophonic variants, and they 
should not be lumped together for any pur- 
pose, in my opinion, and especially not when 
the purpose is to introduce useful technical 
descriptions to an audience which is not 
familiar with the techniques but is familiar 
with the data. 

My respect for Professor Kiddle is such 
that I feel sure he had what he considered to 
be excellent reasons for mixing these levels in 
his presentation, and I hope he will take this 
opportunity to express and justify those rea- 
sons. I have struggled through a number of 
language descriptions which mixed morpho- 
phonemic alternation with allophonic varia- 
tion to such an extent that the resultant 
description was largely useless as a basis for 
further analysis, and I would not like to see 
the error perpetuated even for the most 
Christian of reasons. This is especially urgent 
in view of the fact that other examples of 
purely allophonic distribution were so ready 
at hand: [d—d], [b>—»], [g—g], [s—z], to men- 
tion only the best-known ones that occur in 
Spanish. 

Rosert P. StocKWELL 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Professor Stockwell’s first letter to me ar- 
rived at a time when I was unable to check 
the sources I had used for the presentation of 
the Spanish /n/ that I gave as part of my 
introductory remarks at the Chicago meeting 
of our Association. I was confident that the 
analysis that I gave had been offered as an 
alternative to Professor Stockwell’s analysis 
by respectable investigators, principally be- 
cause of traditional Spanish orthography. I 
therefore asked him to send his comments di- 
rectly to the Editor. Now that I have had 
time to reexamine my sources, I find that my 
presentation has far less support than I 
believed. In order that Professor Stockwell 
and others may know what prompted me to 
present the /n/ as I did, I shall explain the 
intent and origin of my Chicago presentation. 

My purpose in giving details concerning 
the Spanish n as I did was to establish the con- 
cept of the great variety of individual sounds 
that make up what we consider, primarily 
through Spanish orthography, as a single 
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sound. This variety is much more striking in 
the case of n than with any other sound. The 
phonetic data I presented came from Navarro 
Tomas and, in all probability, was not familiar 
to the majority of the Chicago audience. The 
unwillingness of many of our colleagues to 
accept anything that smacked of linguistics 
led all of us who appeared on the program to 
use as few complicated concepts as possible 
and to hope to progress by easy stages to a 
future program of greater complexity. This is 
why I chose what I thought was an easier 
analysis since it was based, as I recalled, on 
traditional orthography. I have found, since 
Professor Stockwell’s letter went to the 
Editor, that I was only partially correct in my 
sources. Navarro’s phonological interpreta- 
tion' did not mention specifically the bilabial 
nasal {m] before /p b/. The same was true of 
the analyses by H. V. King? and O. L. 
Chavarria-Aguilar.? I was, therefore, wrong in 
my statement. What statements they did 
make concerned the labio-dental nasal [m] 
before /f/ which Navarro classed as an allo- 
phone of /n/ and which King and Chavarria- 
Aguilar suggested might be so classed.‘ 

Classification of the nasal sound occuring 
before a labial as belonging to the /m/ is a 
solution common to several investigators® 
based on the reasons set forth clearly by Pro- 
fessor Stockwell. I chose not to describe it in 
that way in Chicago because it involved much 
more complicated concepts (morphophone- 
mics, archiphoneme, etc.) than were suitable 
for the occasion. In a classroom presentation 
I would have done otherwise. My error was to 
extend the Navarro, King, Chavarria-Aguilar 
statements, without foundation, to include 
the bilabial nasal. 

I accept with thanks Professor Stockwell’s 
corrections. 
Univ. of Michigan Lawrence B. Kippie 
NOTES 
Navarro Tomds, Fonologia espafola, Syra- 
cuse, 1946, ‘‘Sonidos y fonemas,’’ pp. 7-14. 
? “Sketch of Guayaquil Spanish Phonology,” 
SIL 11, 26-30 (1953). 
’“The Phonemes of Costa Rican Spanish,” 
Language, 27, 248-253 (1951). 
‘Navarro Tomds, p. 9. King (p. 251) and 
Chavarria-Aguilar (p. 55), after suggesting the 
analysis I used, both decided on the analysis 
suggested by Professor Stockwell as being more 
exact. 


E.g.G.L. Trager, ‘“‘The Phonemes of Castilian 
Spanish,” TCLP, 8, 217-222 (1939), H. V. King 
“Outline of Mexican Spanish Phonology,” 
SIL, 10, 51-62 (1952), F. B. Agard ‘‘Present- 
Day Judeo-Spanish in the United States,” 
Hispania, 33, 203-210 (1950), and two of my 
students, Mrs. Ruth H. Weinstein, A Study of 


Should we language teachers try to per- 
suade our students to become language 
majors? It appears that we should not try to 
do so unless their desire is to teach. They could 
then have a minor in education. My reasons 
for saying this are based on my own experi- 
ence and that of friends of mine. 

As a language teacher, I try as often as 
possible to convert or influence students who 
demonstrate a natural ability for the language 
(in my case Spanish) to study the language 
in college. I tell them, however, that if they 
do: so, the language or languages of choice 
should be their minor. They should major in a 
field which can be tied in with languages. 

A friend of mine, a language major at an 
Eastern university, enjoyed languages and 
studied everything connected with them: 
people, customs, social and political condi- 
tions, early history. He became quite proficient 
in his field and decided that he wanted to work 
with a large company with foreign affiliates in 
order to utilize his language background. 

He had interviews with most of the big oil, 
rubber, and construction companies which 
had affiliations with foreign countries, and 
with airline and steamship companies. No one 
wanted him. His difficulty was that he had 
nothing to offer in conjunction with the lan- 
guages. If he had been a civil or chemical 
engineer or even a business administration 
major, his chances of employment would have 
been much greater. Companies are compelled 
by law to employ a certain percentage of 
native help, and any language need can be 
filled from this source. They need s/illed men 

5 with a language background. 
Upon realizing his needs my friend went 
back to school to study accounting, because 
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Some Aspects of a Judeo-Spanish Dialect as 
spoken by a New York Sephardic Family, Univ. 
of Michigan dissertation, 1951, and Charles W. 
Kreidler, A Study of the Influence of English on 
the Spanish of Puerto Ricans in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, Univ. of Michigan dissertation in 
progress. 


other technical training would take too long 
to complete, and he secured a position with a 
construction firm as a field clerk. After a brief 
orientation period he was sent to South Amer- 
ica, where he spent three years. He is better 
equipped now because he offers the company 
accounting as well as languages. 

The case of a student who majored in lan- 
guages throughout his undergraduate days is 
of interest. After graduating with a major in 
French, he started to look for a job, but did 
not have any luck because he could offer 
nothing but French. The prospective em- 
ployers wanted something more. He tried the 
U.N., but again he met with no success, for 
he was competing against the best in the 
foreign-language field, the bilingual French- 
man. 

He then tried to enter government service 
and found that his language background alone 
was not enough. The personnel officer told him 
to study subjects which would parallel his 
French, such as the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the country. He was 
told that the government was able to hire 
many people who could speak and understand 
the language much better than he, but they 
also lacked the supporting background to their 
language ability. 

As a last resort he returned to college for 
another vear, received his master’s degree in 
Romance Languages with a minor in educa- 
tion, finally becoming a teacher. 

These language majors who had to go back 
to school to prepare themselves for work could 
have been spared time and money if they had 
been guided properly in their program of 
studies while in school. 

Brooklyn Poly Prep. C.D.S. Jon A. SANDRILLA 
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Since my last report to you, I have received 
several reports from our new AATSP Com- 
mittees. The Spanish Contest Committee 
had, by May 1, completed the semi-final 
versions of the examinations for the second-, 
third-, and fourth-year levels. The tests have 
been pre-tested and the results tabulated. The 
final tests will be ready long before the De- 
cember meeting in Washington so that a good 
report can be made. The committee, Sol 
Saporta, chairman, Seymour Menton, Bernice 
Brand, Harry Charly, Mrs. Andrea McHenry, 
James Powell, Mildred Thelan, and Stanley 
Sapon, has worked hard and all deserve our 
warmest thanks. The tests will be ready by 
next April, at which time the contest will be 
open to all secondary-school pupils in the 
United States and Canada whose teachers 
wish to enter them. The Genera] Chairman 
of the Spanish Contest is Harry Charly, 
USAFI, Madison, Wisconsin. Detailed plans 
for testing and the names of the complete 
committee will be announced in the Decem- 
ber Hispania. 

The Radio-TV Committee is also working 
hard. The next issue of Hispania will contain 
a report of the planning to the end of summer, 
1956. 

The Executive Council has authorized me 
to appoint a new committee to study Audio- 
Visual Techniques and, from time to time, 
to list materials available to teachers and to 
describe devices and projects. Some of these 


will be printed in “Teaching Aids,” conducted 
by Majorie C. Johnston, while others will be 
given in a special section. The members of this 
committee are: Richard Mikulski, chairman, 
Mrs. Romain Gibson, Eduardo Betoret, 
John F. Roberts, Jr., Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Marian Templeton. (Other names will be 
added to this committee.) Since my last 
report to you, several members have written 
to me to volunteer their services. This proves 
two things: our members, as I have stated, are 
loyal to their Association and are willing and 
eager to work for it; and the members read 
the “Corner.” 

Another report concerns the printing this 
Fall of a sheet, or poster, to offer information, 
in a compact form, of the many services that 
AATSP provides for its members. Copies of 
this sheet will be sent to prospective members, 
new teachers, and principals of secondary 
schools. Members of the Association who 
wish copies of the sheet may request them in 
November from the office of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., 
xreencastle, Indiana. Since the Director of 
our Placement Bureau reports more vacancies 
listed than in any year since 1950, it would 
seem plausible to suppose that the AATSP 
membership might approach the 6000 mark! 
With the same cooperation on the part of all 
members that the committee members have 
demonstrated this year, it can—and will. 

“Hispanically yours,” 


June 1, 1956 Acnes Marie Brapy 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


invites all teachers to its membership to share 
in a cooperative endeavor to improve the 
teaching of Spanish at all levels: grade school, 
junior and senior high school, college and uni- 
versity, and graduate school. 


The AATSP, founded in 1917, publishes: 


For VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


HISPANIA, a handsome quarterly of ap- 
proximately 130 pages each issue devoted to 
the interests of the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 


of HIS- 


PANIA: 


Teachers and scholars are invited to submit 
articles on literary, linguistic, and pedagog- 
ical subjects. These articles give more than 
6,000 readers ideas to think about and to use 
to improve their teaching and scholarship; 


_ News items and notes of current interest 


keep members informed about the latest 
events in the Spanish-speaking world; 


3. The latest textbooks are reviewed; 
. All teachers may send questions to be an 


swered in ‘‘Questions-and-Answers”’; 


. All teachers may have their ‘‘say’’ (and it 


will be read) in ‘“‘Shop Talk” or in ‘“‘Notes on 
Usage’’; 


». Careful evaluations of films, records, and 


slides are published. 
(Each issue of HISPANIA has six or more 


pages of valuable teaching suggestions that 
may be separated and filed for use. Reprints 
are also available.) 


The “ADS” at the front and back of HIS- 
PANIA 


give addresses and information on: summer 
travel and summer study; tours; workshops; 
Audio-Visual Techniques and films, record- 
ings, ete.; new books; realia; newspapers and 
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periodicals; announcements of prizes, con- 
tests, foreign scholarships and teaching op- 
portunities abroad. 


MEMBERS of AATSP are entitled: 


1. To BELONG to a CHAPTER and partici- 
pate in meetings at the state and loca! levels, 
in addition to the national meeting once a 
year (there are 43 Chapters, whose activities 
are published in HISPANIA and in a 
GUIDE); 

. To ORGANIZE a chapter in the SPANISH 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY for second- 
ary-school pupils, or a chapter of SIGMA 
DELTA PI for college students; 

. To FOSTER 
among students by securing names from the 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPON- 
DENCIA ESCOLAR; 

. To AWARD medals for excellence in Span- 
ish (bronze medals of the AATSP may be 
purchased by members. The names of the 
winners are published in HISPANIA); 

. To JOIN the Teacher PLACEMENT BU- 
REAU; 

. To ORDER reprints of bibliographies, 
teaching aims, realia, club program sugges- 
tions, etc. as listed in HISPANIA; 

. To ENTER their students in the National 
Spanish Contests for secondary-school pu- 
pils; 

. To RECEIVE the Annual Directory, pub- 
lished in October; 

. To HAVE the self-respecs that comes from 
membership in their national professional 
organization—for only $4.00 a year (which 
includes a subscription to HISPANIA). 

Membership Blanks and information may be 

secured by writing to: 
Dr. L. H. Turk, See’y-Treas. HISPANIA 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


ue 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1957 


The Nominating Committee presents the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1957, listed below with biographical data. The Secretary will distribute 
the ballot with the dues cards in October. 

Esther R. Brown 

Graydon 8. DeLand 

Beatrice E. Eckberg 
Lawrence B. Kiddle 

Gerald E. Wade 

T. Earle Hamilton, Chairman 


President 


J. Westey Cuitpers, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. Member since 
1932. Nominating Committee, 1950-53 (chairman, 1953), Committee on Evaluation 
of Spanish Films. Past President Hudson Valley Chapter. A.B. 1927, M.A. 1928, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Ph.D. 1939, Univ. of Chicago; diploma 1930, Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. Career: A. and M. College (Magnolia, Ark.), 1928-35; 
DePauw Univ., 1936-41; N. Y. State College for Teachers, 1941—. Professor and 
chairman of Dept. of Foreign Languages, 1946-. Phi Beta Kappa. MLA, AAUP 
(member National Council, 1949-51), NEA, N. Y. State Teachers Assoc., Assoc. of 
N. Y. State Teachers College Faculties (past Vice-President and President), N. Y. 
State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers (past Director), American Folklore 
Society. Who’s Who in the East, Who’s Who in American Education, Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars, Who Knows and What. Editorial asst. for Spanish section of Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s World Language Dictionary (1954). Author: Motif-Index of the Cuentos of 
Juan Timoneda (Indiana Univ., 1946); A Study of Sources and Analogues of the Cuentos 
in Alcald Ydriez’ Alonso, Mozo de muchos amos (Univ. of Chicago, 1941). Articles in 
N.Y. State Education, Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, Casdaids. 


Cart A. Tyre, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Member since 
1935. Co-founder, past Vice-President and President Rio Grande Chapter (1939); 
founder, past Vice-President and President of Southern New Mexico Chapter (1942); 
member Trans-Pecos Chapter. B.A. 1927, Wabash College; M.A. 1929, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1935, Univ. of Iowa. Career: Asst., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1927-28; 
New Mexico Military Institute, 1928-30; Oklahoma College for Women, 1930-33; 
Asst., Univ. of lowa, 1933-35; New Mexico College of A. and M. A., 1935-— . Professor 
and chairman of Foreign Languages Dept. MLA, Instituto de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana, AAUP, RMMLA, S-CMLA, NEA, N. Mex. Educ. Assoc., Assoc. for Higher 
Education. Sigma Delta Pi (past Vice-President and President, 1950— . Co-founder of 
International Teachers Assoc., for E] Paso-Chihuahua area (past Vice-President, 
President). Doctoral dissertation: Three Spanish Plays of 1590 (Univ. of Iowa, 1937). 
Co-author: Speaking Spanish (N. Y., 1944); Sigamos hablando (N. Y., 1952). Articles 
and reviews in Hispania, M LJ, Books Abroad, Entre Nosotros, Revista Iberoamericana, 
and other journals. Papers at RMMLA, New Mexico Educ. Assoc., Instituto de 
Literatura Iberoamericana. 


Third Vice-President 


ELeanor Lien Sanpstrom, West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Mem- 
ber since 1945. Past Secretary-Treasurer, Vice-President, President Philadelphia 
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Chapter. B.A. 1936, Hunter College; M.A. 1938, Columbia Univ. Other graduate work: 
Univ. of San Marcos, Lima; Columbia Univ. Career: Ben Franklin Veterans Program, 
1946-48; Rittenhouse College, 1947-49; Carnegie Foundation Experimental Prog. 
intensive Lang. Study, 1954-55; West Philadelphia H.S., 1948- . Head of Dept. of 
Foreign Languages. MLA, Secondary Educ. Board, Adult Educ. Society, Dept. Heads 
Assoc. (past President). Author: Study Course used in Veterans Spanish Program; 
For. Lang. Course of Study for School Dist. of Philadelphia; Vivir y hablar (booklets 
used in first-year course in Phila. Public Schools); school plays: Chapultepec, Some of 
U.S. in Mexico. Paper at MLA meeting. 


Emitie Margaret Wurre, Washington, D. C., Public Schools (retired). Member since 
1942. A.B. 1907, M.A. 1910, The George Washington Univ. Other graduate work: The 
George Washington Univ., Middlebury College, Germany. Career: Central H. 8., 
Washington, D. C., 1908-42; Supervising Director of Foreign Langs., Washington, 
D. C., Public Schools, 1942-56 (retired June 30, 1956). AATF, AATG, American 
Classical League, Classical Assoc. of the Atlantic States (past Vice-President, past 
President, regional representative), Middle States Assoc. of Mod. Lang. Teachers 
(past Vice-President and President), Middle States Assoc. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, National Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, Society for the Advancement 
of Educ., Northeast Conf. on the Teaching of FLs (Exec. Committee). Author: Ein 
Ausflug in der deutsche Sprache (N. Y. 1937, 1956). Articles in MLJ, French Review, 
NEA Journal, Classical Weekly, Classical Journal, Education, School and Society, and 
other journals. Papers read at various local, state, and regional meetings. 


Executive Council 


Mary We tp Coates, Lakewood High School, Ohio. Member since 1921. Past Second 
Vice-President AATSP, 1931; First Vice-President AATSP, 1932; Associate Ed. of 
Hispania, 1928-36; past President Northern Ohio Chapter. A.B. 1912, Oberlin College; 
M.A. 1950, Middlebury College. Other graduate work: Univ. of Seville. Career: 
Lakewood H. 8., 1921- . CSMLTA, OMLTA (past President), Ohio Council on FL 
Teaching. Formerly listed in Leaders in Education, Who’s Who in American Education. 
Author: Spanish for Today (N. Y., 1942); Estas Américas (N. Y., 1944). Articles in 
MLJ, Hispania, School and Society, Journal of Education, Education Summary, and 
other journals. 


Rutu Ricwarpson, Adelphi College, New York. Member since 1928. A.B. 1917, A.M. 
1921, Boston College; Ph.D. 1933, Columbia Univ. Other graduate work: Univ. of 
Seville, Univ. of Puerto Rico. Career: Maryland Coll. for Women, 1917-18; New 
Hampshire Univ., 1918-21; Baker Univ., 1921-25; Coll. of Wooster, 1925-44; Oberlin 
Coll., 1944-45; Adelphi Coll., 1945-. Professor and chairman of Dept. of Spanish. 
MLA, AAUP, Hispanic Institute, Instituto Iberoamericano. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars. Author: Florencio Sénchez and the Argentine Theater (N. Y., 1933). 
Co-editor of Florencio Sanchez’s La Gringa (N. Y., 1927). Articles in Hispania, Ro- 
manic Review, Revista Hispénica Moderna. 


Ruts Sepewick, Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts. Member since 1933. A.B. 
1920, Vassar College; Ph.D. 1936, Yale Univ. Career: Goucher Coll., 1924-27; Re- 
search Asst., Pan American Union, 1927-30; Mount Holyoke Coll., 1935- . Professor 
of Spanish. MLA, Teachers of Iberoamerican Literature. Articles and reviews in 
Hispania, Bulletin of Pan American Union, Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Revista de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


Evetyn VAN EENENAAM, Eastern High School, Detroit. Member since 1949. A.B. 
1926, Hope Coll.; M.A. 1943, Univ. of Michigan. Other graduate work: Univ. of 
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Mexico. Kellogg Foundation Scholarship to Univ. of Michigan, summer 1939. Career: 
Cooley H. 8., Detroit, 1943-54; Eastern H. 8., 1954—-. CSMLTA (past member 
Executive Council, 1954; alternate delegate to Executive Council, 1952-56; See. and 
chairman of Span. and Port. section, 1954, 1956), discussion leader national AATSP 
meeting (1953) and Kentucky For. Lang. Conf. (1953), Michigan Acad. of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, Michigan Educ. Assoc., Schoolmasters’ Club, Metropolitan Detroit 
Lang. Teach. Assoc. (past Vice-President), Univ. of Mich. Women’s Assoc., Sigma 
Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma. Asst. Ed. MLJ (in charge of Methodology), 1950— 
(five annotated bibliographies published). Reviews and articles in MLJ, Kentucky 
For. Lang. Quarterly. Papers at meetings of AATSP, CSMLTA, Kentucky For. Lang. 
Conf. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Laure H. Turk, DePauw University. Member since 1925. Executive Council, 1945- 
46; Sec.-Treas., 1951— . Past Sec.-Treas., Pres. Indiana Chapter. A.B. 1924, Univ. of 
Missouri; M.A. 1926, Univ. of Kansas; Ph.D. 1933, Stanford. Other graduate work: 
Indiana Univ., Univ. of Chicago, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. Career: 
Asst. in Univ. of Kansas, 1924-26; Indiana Univ., 1926-27; Lehigh Univ., 1927-28; 
Stanford, 1931-32; DePauw Univ., 1928- . Professor of Romance Languages. MLA, 
CSMLTA, AAUP, Sigma Delta Pi, Phi Sigma Iota. Listed in Who’s Who in America. 
Author, editor, and co-editor of various textbooks in Spanish. Papers at AATSP and 
other language meetings. 


Editor of Hispania 

DonaLp DeventsH Watsu, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. Member since 
1940. Second Vice-President, 1948; First Vice-President, 1949; Editor of Hispania, 
1949— ; Vice-Pres. New England Chapter, 1945. A.B. 1925, Harvard Univ. Phi Beta 
Kappa. Career: The Choate School, 1928- . Head of Spanish Dept. and Director of 
Studies. MLA (Associate Secretary 1953-55), NEMLA (past President). Chairman, 
Committee of Examiners in Spanish, College Entrance Examination Board, 1944-54. 
Author and editor of several textbooks in Spanish. Articles and reviews in Hispania, 
PMLA, ML.J, Revista Iberoamericana, New International Yearbook. Papers at AATSP 
MLA, and other language meetings. 


OUTLINE OF THE 1956 ANNUAL MEETING 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 28-30 
General Program Chairman: Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of Education 
Friday, December 28 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Demonstration of language laboratory equipment and techniques 
at the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 
7:30-11:30 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
:30-10:30 P.M. General Meeting of the Modern Language Association. 


Saturday, December 29 


9:15-10:45 A.M. Language Session. Chairman: Frank Sedwick, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 

2:00-5:00 P.M. Foreign Language Program General Meeting. 

5:00-7:00 P.M. AAT Social Hour. 
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Business Meeting. 
. Executive Council Meeting. 


Sunday, December 30 


8:00-10:00 A.M. 
9:00-10:30 A.M. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. 


Chapter Breakfast. 


nessee. 
12:30-2:30 P.M. 


Executive Council Meeting. 
Literature Session. Chairman: Gerald Wade, University of Ten- 


Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Marjorie C. Johnston. Presidential 


Address: Agnes M. Brady. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. 


Reception at the Pan American Union. 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1955-56 


ALABAMA 


Montéomery: Lanier HS: John Blair, Cyn- 
thia Graham; TuscaLoosa: HS: Betty Ball, 
Jo Ann Luker. 


ARIZONA 


San Manve.: HS: Anne Bateman; Tucson: 
Arizona Ranch S: Shawn Phillips; U. of 
Arizona: Dulce Nell Dodgen, Kinne Tevis, 
Virginia Varney, Gilbert Veliz. 


ARKANSAS 


Fayerrevitte: U. of Arkansas: Elizabeth 
Van Dusen Nicholas; Hor Sprines: Sr. HS: 
Karlene Henderson. 


CALIFORNIA 


Auamepa: HS: Dan Lubbock; Ceres: Union 
HS: Judy Barrows, Germaine Cadalbert, 
James Hansen; Los ANGELES: Alerander 
Hamilton HS: Linda Blourock: Martinez: 
Benicia HS: Geoffrey Dolbear, David Hemry; 
Oaktanp: Holy Names HS: Marjorie Rogers, 
Rosemarie Vega; SacraMento: El Camino 
HS: Gordon Thomas, Lucille Wiley; San 
Dreco: Acad. of Our Lady of Peace: Roselyn 
Erenato; Tarr: Union HS: Gary Coker. 


COLORADO 


Covorapo Sprincs: Cheyenne Mt. HS: 
Philip Heinicke, Marion Ritchey, Michael 
Taussig; Denver: East HS: Carole Cooper. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WasHIneton: Woodrow Wilson HS: Peter 
Felfe, Erica Markwood. 


FLORIDA 


Bartow: HS: Olga D. Dozier; Dayrona 
Beacu: Seabreeze HS: William Graves; Fr. 
LAUDERDALE: Pine Crest S.: Nancy Schuster; 
JACKSONVILLE Beacu: Duncan U. Fletcher HS: 
Gayle Lindsey; Miami: Edison Sr. HS: 
Charles Lister; Ta Leon HS: 
Carole Leap, Jane Powell. 


GEORGIA 


Emery Untv.: Emery U.: William H. Heflin, 
Truitt Wakefield; Savannan: HS: Alene 
Rozier. 


ILLINOIS 


Ieast Peorta: Com. HS: Sharon Newcomb; 
Evanston: Evanston Twp. HS: Earl Latimer; 
Marroon: HS: Sidna Handley; Norrusrook: 
Glenbrook HS: Cynthia Crage, Annette 
Palmgren, Marilyn Ross, Judy Sims, James 
Van Deusen; Park Forest: Rich Township 
HS: Kay Engelmann, Bill Johnson, John 
Staley. 


INDIANA 


FRANKLIN: Judy Fetterly; INDIANAPOLIS: 
Broad Ripple HS: Sandra Dahlstrand, Lou 
Garriet, Bethry Schwartz; George Washington 
HS: Kaylynne Beanblossom, Arlene Byrum, 
Phyllis Jessup, Lilly Owens, Julia West; 
PLEASANTVILLE: HS: Irene Bishop. 


IOWA 


Cunton: HS: Janet Grau, Edward Luetke, 
Emily Paasch. 
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KANSAS 
Kansas Crry: Wyandotte HS: Phyllis Me- 
Campbell; Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas: 
Betty Lou Douglas; ParKvitte: The Park 
Hill HS: Mary Kathrynne Todd; Wetuine- 
TON: HS; Merle Simpson. 


KENTUCKY 
Loutsvitte: J. M. Atherton HS: Judy Beno- 
vitz, Dale Goldstein, Eleanor Lovell, Shirley 
Morton; Presentation Acad.: Marilyn Carey; 
St. Xavier’s HS: Patrick Sherridan; Shawnee 
HS: Nancy Robinson. 

LOUISIANA 
New Orveans: Alcée Fortier Sr. HS: Carolyn 
J. Werner. 

MARYLAND 


Ba.trmore: Eastern HS: Theodora Boyce 
Scott. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Everett: HS: Elaine Connors; HoLyoKe: 
HS: Valerie Barbacki. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit: Mumford HS: Rhoda Bigelman, 
Deanny Dunsky, Bede Feverman, Eileen 
Linowitz, Deborah Rosen, Sheila Starman; 
Saginaw: Arthur Hill HS: Lois Behrens, 
Gail Dankert, Phyllis Miller; WaLLep Lake: 
HS: Mary Roach. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS: Roosevelt HS: Judith Aamot; 
St. Margaret’s Acad.: Nancy Couchman. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: S. FE. HS: Melinda Hill, Paul 
Ray; No. Kansas Crry: HS: Marlene Brown, 
Martha Shultz; Sprinerietp: Drury Coll.: 
Joe Runner. 


NEW JERSEY 


Farr Lawn: HS: John J. Tracy; Moores- 
town: HS: Alan K. Salmon; Newark: West 
Side HS: Victoria Jakubiak; PLAINFIELD: 
HS: Richard Del Bueno, Margaret Vossler. 


NEW MEXICO 


TrutH or Consequences: Hot Springs HS: 
Myrtle Bierner, Mary Lee Turner. 


NEW YORK 


Brooktyn: Bensonhurst Jr. HS: Jeffrey 
Steinig; James Madison HS: Amy Green, 
José Jiménez; Moricues: HS: 
William C. Zegel; De Wirt: Jamesville-DeWitt 
HS: John Swedlund; Hastincs-on-Hupson: 
HS: Tim Giles; Monticetto: HS: Carol 
Field, Burton Tedina; New York Crry: 
Bronx HS of Science: Martin Silverman; East 
Meadow HS: Sandra Scott; Evander Childs 
HS: Binah Cantor, Joyce Sirota; George 
Washington HS: Marie Bamberg, Callie 
Lee; George J. Ryan Jr. HS: Joyce Dunker; 
Julia Richman HS: Miriam Feliciano, 
Catherine Santore; Samuel J. Tilden HS: 
Claire Markowitz, Sandra Silver; Walton 
HS: Elba Lugo; W. C. Bryant HS: Clyde 
Locke, Maria Sanz; WoopMerE: Woodmere 
Acad.: Rhoda Gluck. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati: Indian Hill HS: Nancy Stau- 
bach; Cotumsus: South HS: Melba Allen, 
Allen Weinberg; Worthington HS: Nancy 
Lee, Price Stiffler; Hamitron: HS: Charlene 
Fallen; Lakewoop: HS: Norma Hanssen, 
Susie Jaite; Lancaster: //S: Judith I. Paetow, 
James F. Thomas; Lima: Sr. HS: Kenneth 
Carr, Margaret Krouse; Norwoop: HS: 
Beverly Lines; SHaker Sr. HS: 
Marilyn Evans; Youncstown: So. HS: Patty 
Ducko; Youngstown U.: Rosalie Hewitt, 
Mary Linebaugh. 


OKLAHOMA 


Apa: E. Central State Coll.: James Lemons, 
Mrs. Patty Vestal. 


OREGON 
EvGEeNE: Williamette HS: Linda Swisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BetHieneM: Moravian Seminary for Girls: 
Ro Lee Hsiung; Coaresvitte: S. H. Scott 
HS: Nancy Ramaley; PHILADELPHIA: 
Central HS: Peter Schoenbach, Victor 
Schwartz; John W. Hallahan Cath. Girls’ HS: 
Renatta Metkowski; Mt. St. Joseph Acad.: 
Roseanne Barrett; PHOENIXVILLE: Joint HS: 
Joseph 8. Bachkai, Jr.; Scranton: Central HS: 
Maryanne Dawson, Richard Phillips; SHaron: 
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Sr. HS: Janet Bailey, Nickolas Kotzalas, 
Adele Ontko. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


York: /US: Gayle Biggers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN: Central HS: Karen Herseth; 
Sioux Washington HS: Mary Gleason, 
Laurene Larson, Joan Mischnick, Connie 
Warren. 


TENNESSEE 


Kincsport: Dobyns Bennett Sr. HS: Peggy 
Duncan; Knoxvitte: Central HS: Mackie 
Stooksbury; Fulton HS: Dale Landis; West 
WHS: John Bell; [Hillsboro HS: 
Betty Edge. 


TEXAS 


Ex Paso: Austin HS: Margaret MacNeil, 
Guadalupe Rodriguez; GreenvitLe: Sr. IS: 
Ronnie Ablowich; Harutncen: HS: Phil 
Caruthers, Olga Sosa; SaN Anronto: Ursuline 
Acad.: Virginia Estrada, Frances Rihn. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
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VIRGINIA 


ALexanpria: St. Agnes School: Mary Schnei- 
der*, ANNANDALE: HS; Sheila F. Moore*, FaLus 
Cuurcn: HS: Janet Small*, Front Royau: 
Warren Co. HS: Charlotte Noland, Gregory 
Smith; Norroik: Granby HS: Joseph N. 
Bell*, Judith Kelley*; Ricumonp: Hermitage 
HS: Anne Norris Myers*; St. Christopher’s 
School: Richard H. Bowen*, John T. Siegel*; 
Roanoke: Jefferson HS: Sally Foster Bailey, 
Faye B. Morgan; Rurau Rerreat: Hs: Betty 
Jo Byars*. 
WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee: Pulaski HS: Jo Anne Fryjoff, 
Barbara Skobinski; Riverside HS: Nancy 
L. Ripley, Thomas A. Weisleder; Washington 
HS: Gertrude Helm. 


WYOMING 
Lincie: HS: John Edward Bellis 


ONTARIO 
Supsury: HS: Doris Anderson, David Eden; 
Toronto: Univ. of Toronto: William Metcalfe, 
Helje Porré. 


* Prizewinners in Virginia Modern Foreign 
Language Contest. 


Conducted by the Epitor 


FL PROGRAM POLICY 


Broad policies governing the general conduct 
of the Foreign Language Program were laid 
down during the spring of 1952 by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, which at the same time appointed 
the MLA Executive Secretary to be Director 
of the Program, with discretionary powers 
to determine future policy. In December 
1952 the Council appointed a Steering Com- 
mittee to advise the Director. 

Since the FL Program during its first 
two years was essentially an investigation, 
no further policies were enunciated in this 
period. In 1955 the Steering Committee was 
enlarged by the inclusion of representatives 
of the American Associations of Teachers of 
French, German, Italian, Slavic and East 


European Languages, and Spanish and 
Portuguese. At the first meeting of this 
enlarged Committee, on 12-13 February 1955, 
an important statement on “Qualifications 
for Secondary School Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages’ was formulated. This 
statement was subsequently endorsed for 
publication by eighteen national and regional 
language organizations. 

At its meeting on 28-29 April 1956 the 
Steering Committee addressed itself to the 
formulation of additional policy statements. 
These and two earlier statements are pub- 
lished on the following pages in the hope that 
they will be (1) reproduced by language 
journals, bulletins, and newsletters, and (2) 
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discussed by foreign language teachers at 
local, state, regional, and national meetings. 


The Steering Committee 


THEODORE ANDERSSON, Assoc. Dir. FL 
Program; Assoc. Prof. of French and Assoc. 
Dir. Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 
Yale Univ. 

JosEPHINE Bruno, Head Dept. Mod. Langs., 
Medford (Mass.) High School, representing 
the AATI. 

A. FREEMAN, Vice Pres. of Middle- 
bury Coll. and Dir. Summer Language 
Schools, former Pres. of AATF and 
NFMLTA. 

Rente J. Futron, Admin. Asst. New York 
City Board of Education, representing the 
AATF. 

Cuaupe P. Lemieux, Prof. of Russian, U. 8. 


VALUES OF FOREIGN 


The study of a foreign language, like that of 
most other basic disciplines, is both a pro- 
gressive experience and a progressive acquisi- 
tion of a skill. At no point can the experience 
be considered complete, or the skill perfect. 
Many pupils study a foreign language only 
two years; longer time is of course needed 
to approach mastery. At any point, however, 
the progress made in a language, when 
properly taught, will have positive value and 
lay a foundation upon which further progress 
can be built. It is evident therefore that the 
expectancy of values to be derived from 
language study must be relative to the amount 
of time and effort devoted to it. 

The study of a foreign language, skillfully 
taught under proper conditions, provides a 
new experience, progressively enlarging the 
pupil’s horizon through the introduction to 
a new medium of communication and a new 
culture pattern, and progressively adding to 
his sense of pleasurable achievement. This 
experience involves: 

1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which 
can become real mastery for professional use 
when practiced long enough. The international 
contacts and responsibilities of the United 
States make the possession of these skills by 
more and more Americans a matter of national 
urgency. These skills include: 

a) The increasing ability to understand a 
foreign language when spoken, making possible 
greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily 
expanding activities as foreign travel, business 
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Naval Acad.; Sec.-Treas. AATSEEL and 
representing this Association. 

Apert H. Marckwarpt, Prof. of English, 
Univ. of Michigan, and former chairman 
Committee on the Language Program, 
ACLS. 

Bayarp Q. Moraan, Prof. Emer. of German, 
Stanford Univ., and former editor of the 
Modern Language Journal. 

WERNER Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of 
the German School, Middlebury Coll., 
representing the AATG. 

Howarp Lee Nosrranp, Prof. and Exec. 
Officer of Romance Langs., Univ. of Wash- 
ington. 

Donatp D. Head Spanish Dept., 
The Choate School, and editor of /tspania, 
representing the AATSP. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


abroad, foreign language movies and broad- 
casts. 

b) The increasing ability to speak a foreign 
language in direct communication with 
people of another culture, either for business 
or for pleasure. 

c) The ability to read the foreign language 
with progressively greater ease and enjoyment, 
making possible the broadening effects of 
direct acquaintance with the recorded 
thoughts of another people, or making possible 
study for vocational or professional (e.g., 
scientific or journalistic) purposes. 

2. A new understanding of language, 
progressively revealing to the pupil the 
structure of language and giving him a new 
perspective on English, as well as an increased 
vocabulary and greater effectiveness in 
expression. 

3. A gradually expanding and deepening 
knowledge of a foreign country—its geography, 
history, social organization, literature, and 
culture—and, as a consequence, a better 
perspective on American culture and s more 
enlightened Americanism through adjustment 
to the concept of differences between cultures. 

Progress in any one of these experiences 
is relative to the emphasis given it in the 
instructional program and to the interests and 
aptitude of the learner. Language skills, like 
all practical skills, may never be perfected, 
and may be later forgotten, yet the enlarging 
and enriching results of the cultural experience 
endure throughout life. 
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ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The elementary language course at all 
levels, from elementary school through college, 
should concentrate at the beginning upon the 
learner’s hearing and speaking the foreign 
tongue. Optimum results can be achieved by 
giving as much individual or controlled group 
oral practice as possible, and by setting the 
upper limit of class size at twenty. Throughout 
later stages, in lectures and in class discussions 
of literature and civilization, students should 
be provided with frequent opportunities for 
maintaining the hearing and speaking skills 
thus early acquired. 

These recommendations are made with 
awareness of important differences among 
languages, among teaching situations and 
objectives, and among both learners and 
teachers. We recognize also that progress 
requires continuing experimentation and 
therefore an attendant variety of practices. 

Learning to read a foreign language, the 
third phase of the hearing-speaking-reading- 
writing progression in the active and passive 
acquiring of language skills, is a necessary 


step in the total process. In teaching this 
skill, the goal should be reading with under- 
standing and without conscious translation. 
Translation should be used only rarely as a 
device in teaching reading, but may come at 
a later stage as a meaningful literary or lin- 
guistic exercise provided that high standards 
are insisted on. Repeated systematic grammar 
review is wasteful in a reading class, but 
explanation of recurring, complex syntactical 
patterns is essential. 

Writing is the fourth stage in the early 
acquirement of language skills; the student 
should write only what he is first capable of 
saying correctly. Topics should be assigned 
and carefully defined in such a way that the 
student may utilize to the maximum the 
vocabulary and speech patterns he has 
acquired. On an upper level of accomplish- 
ment, writing may include original composi- 
tion, consideration of stylistics, analysis of 
literary texts, and translation of passages of 
literary English. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


After more than three years of studying a 
variety of reports on the teaching of foreign 
languages in the public elementary schools, 
we express our approval of this popular 
movement in American education. 

In our judgment the movement deserves 
the support of parents and educational 
administrators because: 1) it recognizes the 
evidence concerning the process of language 
learning, introducing study of a second 
language to children at an age when they are 
naturally curious about language, when they 
have fewest inhibitions, and when they imitate 
most easily new sounds and sound patterns; 
2) it recognizes the fact that the greatest 
natural barriers to international understanding 
are the unreasoning reactions to “‘foreign-ness” 
which are often acquired in childhood but 
which may be offset by experiences with 
foreign speech and behavior; and 3) it recog- 
nizes the fact that real proficiency in the use of 
a foreign language requires progressive 
learning over an extended period. 

It is our further judgment that the public 
should be warned against faddish aspects of 
this movement. No new venture in American 


education can long prosper without the 
wholehearted support of parents, teachers, and 
educational administrators in a given com- 
munity. Proponents of foreign language study 
in the elementary schools should not, therefore, 
initiate programs until 1) a majority of the 
parents concerned approve at least an experi- 
mental program, and 2) local school boards and 
administrators are convinced that necessary 
preparations have been made. 

Necessary preparations include: 1) recruit- 
ment of an adequate number of interested 
teachers who have both skill in guiding 
children and the necessary language qualifica- 
tions, 2) availability of material appropriate 
to each age level, with new approaches and a 
carefully planned syllabus for each grade, and 
3) adequate provisions for appraisal. 

The success of existing programs thus 
initiated, prepared for, and appraised con- 
vinces us of the urgent need of providing, for 
children who have the ability and desire, the 
opportunity for continuous progress in 


language study into and through junior and 
senior high school. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


American education is seriously concerned 
with the achievement of international under- 
standing and cooperation. Foreign language 
learning has three contributions, two of which 
are unique, to make to the cultivation of 
better understanding among peoples of 
different linguistic background. ° 

1. Direct intercultural communication. Only 
language learning permits direct intercultural 
communication through speech or writing. 
Some direct communication takes place 
through music, art, and other means, and in- 
terest and good will can be shown in many 
ways, but willingness to learn another lan- 
guage is perhaps the best token, in a multi- 
lingual world, that we care about international 
understanding. We must learn to use the 
other fellow’s language if we would under- 
stand him because he will not find self-evi- 
dent or satisfying the twist that English 
will inevitably give to partially shared ideals, 
aspirations, and concepts. If we insist on the 
exclusive use of English, we isolate ourselves 
from people of other cultures and miss alto- 
gether a wealth of important human contacts. 
At the same time we demonstrate that we 
expect others to describe things as we see 
them, not as they do. 

It must be admitted, however, that, having 
studied the Orient in college and acquired 
fair proficiency in French, we may later find 
ourselves vacationing in Latin America or 
sent to Germany on business. Of what value 
is language learning to international under- 
standing unless, by good luck, we have 
chosen the particular language we shall later 
need? A knowledge of one foreign language 
will normally make easier the learning of a 
second, but that is beside the point; we must 
remember, as well, a second unique contribu- 
tion of language learning to international 
understanding. 

2. Experience of a foreign culture. Through 
mimicry and speech pattern assimilation, 
language learning brings the beginnings of 
direct comprehension, without translation, of 
foreign utterance and writing, and the begin- 
nings of automatic vocal response in conversa- 
tional situations. From this point on, the 
learner experiences the foreign culture (i.e., the 
total pattern of behavior) by actually partici- 
pating in an integral part of it. He has crossed 
an intellectual border, from a state of mono- 


lingualism to the realization that one can 
learn to make, without conscious effort, 
foreign responses to foreign stimuli. When the 
language student progresses to the point of 
being able to read foreign literature with 
understanding, his awareness of the new 
cultural medium is further enriched by the 
insights of creative writers, and his sympathies 
are involved by the skill of great art directly 
experienced. 

Only language learning affords this intimate 
perception of a culture. It thus makes a 
crucial contribution toward the potential 
understanding of many cultures unlike our 
own, for a single experience with cultural 
relativity makes easier the transition to 
another mode of thought and, if need be, to 
many others. The antipathies that develop 
as psychological reactions to “foreign-ness” 
are much more likely to appear in monolingual 
persons than in those who have experienced 
direct comprehension and response in a 
foreign communication system. 

3. Information about a foreign culture. The 
moment that language learning moves 
beyond the initial stage of listening and 
speaking it makes use of the printed word in 
the development of additional skills. The 
modern textbook “reader” in language 
classes usually has cultural content selected 
to give students an increasing knowledge of 
significant differences between the foreign 
peoples and Americans—in behavior, atti- 
tudes, and historical background. The 
language teacher, whose training (including 
foreign travel and acquaintance with the 
people and their literature) has given him 
personal experience in international under- 
standing, is able to bring additional life and 
meaning to even the best of textbooks with 
his own knowledge and insight. 

Foreign language teaching obviously has 
no monopoly on imparting information; 
indeed, information about a foreign culture 
derived from a language teacher or a language 
textbook may be somewhat more costly of 
time than information obtained, say, in a 
social studies class or through a translation. 
This third contribution of language learning 
to international understanding would be 
inefficient, therefore, were it not for the two 
other contributions which it uniquely makes. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


Most public statements about the values 
of language learning, whether made by 
language teachers or by other persons, stress 
values that are achieved only with mastery 
of a foreign language or very considerable 
proficiency in speaking and reading it. No 
harm is done by such statements unless they 
imply or assume—as too often they do—that 
mastery or real proficiency can be achieved 
in two years of high school or one year of 
college instruction. 

In the educational system of no other nation 
on earth is such an assumption made. It is 
not made because it is irresponsible. It is made 
in the United States only because language 
instruction here, unlike language instruction 
elsewhere, is frequently limited to two years 
of highschool or one year of college instruction. 
The inevitable result has been disillusion for 
both pupils and public. With more and more 
people now advocating foreign language study 
in the national interest, both the public and 
educational administrators need to realize 
the amount of curricular time necessary for 
the acquisition of real proficiency in a second 
language. Here is the truth about the factor of 
time. 

1. Vocabulary. Given adequately prepared 
teachers, classes of reasonable size, and proper 
aims, methods, and materials, in two high 
school years or one college year of instruction 
it is possible to inculcate an “active” (speak- 
ing-writing) vocabulary of between 500 and 
1,000 words, and a “recognition” (hearing- 
reading) vocabulary of approximately 1,500 to 
2,500. “Language,” of course, is more than a 
body of isolated words that can thus be 
counted, but these figures give us a basis for 
significant comparison. A typical modern 
“reader” for seven-year-olds in an American 
elementary school contains between 500 and 
600 English words. ‘Basie English” consists of 
850 words. A responsible estimate (1941) gives 
an American child of six an average “recogni- 
tion” vocabulary of 16,900 basic words or 
23,700 total (basic plus derivative) words. The 
youth of eighteen has a recognition vocabulary 
of 47,300 basic words or 80,300 total words. 
Another study (1945) based on children’s 
writing shows that the composite active, i.e., 
written, vocabulary of American first-graders 


amounts to 5,099 words and that the corre- 
sponding figure for eighth-graders is 17,930 
words. 

A moment’s reflection will make it clear 
that the limited vocabulary taught in a 
beginning foreign language course is, of 
pedagogical necessity, carefully chosen for its 
usefulness in connection with graded readers 
and in illustrating a variety of grammatical 
and idiomatic points about the new language. 
Usually it is not chosen with a view to tourist 
or business needs, as would be the vocabulary 
taught, say, in a commercial language course. 

The President of the Berlitz School of 
Languages estimates that “a good working 
knowledge” of a spoken foreign language 
takes about 100 hours of individual instruction. 
The wartime Intensive Language Program, 
with its very small classes, involved 612 or 
more hours of concentrated instruction. On the 
other hand, a typical one-year beginning 
lang.age course in college involves between 
90 and 120 hours of instruction in classes of 
20 or more students. One must consider the 
problems faced. by the instructor of such a 
course. 

2. Knowledge and skills. Properly directed, 
language learning is a richly varied experience; 
but when time is severely limited, the language 
teacher is compelled either (a) to attempt all 
the possible things and therefore do them 
superficially, or (b) to neglect some because of 
the desperate effort to do justice to others. 
Either decision leads to disappointment for 
many students. Let any reasonable person 
think for a moment about the problem in its 
simplest terms: How, in 90 hours of classroom 
time, to teach: 

a) listening comprehension of a new tongue; 

b) speaking ability involving the making 
of new sounds in unfamiliar structures; 

c) reading ability involving the rapid 
acquisition of a “passive” vocabulary con- 
siderably in excess of that used in speaking; 

d) writing ability; 

e) knowledge of structural differences 
between the foreign tongue and one’s own, 
explained through grammatical terminology 
that in many cases will be as foreign to the 
student as the new language; 

f) knowledge of the foreign culture; and 

g) comprehension of the subject matter of 
any texts used. 
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What emerges from the usual one-year 
college or two-year high school attempt to 
achieve all these basic, widely acknowledged 
objectives? We get a student who can read, 
say, a little very simple French, or talk 
Spanish within a very limited conversational 
range. Make no mistake about it, he has no 
“mastery” of a second language, and both 
the vocational and cultural advantages of 
genuine proficiency are still beyond his reach. 
He has merely had what in many other na- 
tions would be the beginning of seven or nine 
years of uninterrupted instruction, leading 
to eventual proficiency. 


UNUSUAL 


Although it is a commonplace that the 
United States now occupies a position of 
world leadership, it is still not sufficiently 
recognized that in order to meet, on a basis 
of mutual understanding and cooperation, 
not only the diplomats and military men, 
but also the common people of the other 
nations of the globe, the United States does 
not yet have nearly enough persons adequately 
trained in the languages of those nations. 
We urge, therefore, that constructive measures 
be taken as rapidly as possible to encourage 
in our colleges and universities the study of 
the more significant world languages; for 
example, those of the people of India, of the 
Near East, of Japan and China, of Indonesia, 
of Central Africa. Even the study of Russian 
has been and is seriously deficient, compared 
with our national need in view of the present 
struggle of ideologies. 

Language study in our schools is still 
limited too exclusively to the Western Euro- 
pean countries. Adequately trained teachers 
and instructional materials for other lan- 
guages are scarce or non-existent. The Com- 
mittee on the Language Program of the Amer- 
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We believe that, while even limited instruc- 
tion in a foreign language has educational 
value as a “Copernican step,” it does not 
produce results commensurate with national 
needs on the one hand or the normal and 
natural expectations of parents and students 
on the other hand. Accepting blame, as a 
profession, for some beclouding of this issue 
in the past, we urge that educational admin- 
istrators, wherever and whenever possible, 
institute in our schools and colleges sequences 
of language instruction that will guarantee 
to those students with aptitude and interest 
the mastery they want and need to achieve. 


LANGUAGES 


ican Council of Learned Societies, therefore, 
with the aid of Ford Foundation grants is 
now developing a body of trained linguists, a 
corpus of descriptive analyses of many of the 
less known languages, and materials for 
instruction in the form of manuals, recordings, 
and dictionaries. This tooling process is slow, 
but it is indispensable and merits wider 
recognition and encouragement. 

In order to develop effective instruction, we 
urge the establishment of centers of instruction 
in colleges and universities in various parts of 
the country, each one specializing in a single 
group of language spoken by millions of 
people but practically unknown to us. It 
would be desirable also to make available in 
each center instruction in the geography, 
history, economics, and politics of the language 
area studied. It is essential and urgent educa- 
tional planning, regional and national, that 
we call for; we believe it is possible and de- 
sirable to develop such centers throughout the 
United States. Without such progress in 
language competence, the United States can 
hardly measure up to its present world 
responsibilities. 


THE FL PROGRAM AND THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


The Steering Committee for the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America believes that the 
obvious relevance of modern language study 
to modern life should not blind educators or 
the American public to the importance of our 
having more citizens who know ancient 
languages. It is not only that our Western 


civilization is more intelligible to those who 
can directly read its origins and development 
in our heritage from Greece and Rome; 
there is also the urgently modern fact that 
our children and grandchildren are going to 
have to understand this Western heritage in 
relation to the cultural traditions of the East. 

Accumulating evidence shows that a first 
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foreign language can most readily be learned 
in childhood and learned primarily as spoken 
language. Unless Latin is taught in this way, 
we believe that study of an ancient language 
is best postponed until secondary school age, 
and that an ancient language can be learned 
most efficiently if a modern foreign language 
has first been approached as speech. Hence we 
recommend that the study of Latin as a 
second foreign language be vigorously pro- 
moted in our secondary schools, and we 
further recommend’ that administrators, 
counselors, and teachers of modern languages 
in our colleges and universities take practical 
steps to encourage more students to learn 
ancient Greek, Hebrew, classical Arabic, 
Chinese, and Sanskrit. 

Latin is the parent language of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has also, 
with Greek, furnished nearly the whole of our 
English intellectual vocabulary. Its literature 
is the key to many basic concepts that we have 
modified to create what we tend to think of as 
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our uniquely modern political, esthetic, and 
intellectual life. Ignorance of this cultural 
heritage is a dubious preparation for cultural 
advance. Ignorance of one’s linguistic heritage 
is, moreover, a dubious basis for informed and 
effective use of either English or a modern 
Romance language. We view the decline of 
Latin in American education as an unfortunate 
result of radical and shortsighted efforts to 
“modernize” the curriculum and make 
education “practical.” 

The curriculum of the future, if it is de- 
signed to meet problems of the future, will 
recognize that the classical languages— 
Eastern as well as Western—have a claim to 
the attention of educated men and women who 
would, through language study, know the 
significant past at first hand. This is an 
essential contribution of the Humanities, 
which the modern languages—whose own 
past is steadily lengthening—share in, but 
cannot monopolize. 


COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


We believe, as do the faculties of 671 
liberal arts colleges in the United States, that 
some experience with and some degree of skill 
in using a foreign language are a truly indis- 
pensable element in liberal education. We 
further believe that our country’s foreseeable 
international responsibilities make it impera- 
tive for more Americans to acquire a more 
functional knowledge of modern foreign 
languages. In a world in which the skill is in 
growing demand, ability to use a modern 
foreign language more than justifies its con- 
tinued prominence in curricula offering many 
other rewarding educational experiences, for 
the cultural benefits of language study are as 
great as ever. We therefore affirm: 

1) that no curriculum leading to the B.A. 
degree is educationally defensible unless it 
requires of all students reasonable proficiency 
in the use of at least one foreign language, and 

2) that by “reasonable proficiency” we 
mean, in the case of modern foreign languages, 
certain abilities, no matter how or when ac- 
quired: (a) the ability to get the sense of what 
an educated native says when he is speaking 


simply on a general subject, (b) the ability to 
use the common expressions needed for getting 
around in the foreign country, speaking with 
a pronunciation readily understandable to a 
native, (c) the ability to grasp directly the 
meaning of simple, non-technical writing, 
except for an occasional word, and (d) the 
ability to write a short, simple letter. We spell 
out these skills because we believe that the 
increasingly important educational justifica- 
tion of a language requirement is not served 
by statement of the requirement solely in 
terms of courses or credit hours. 

Pledging ourselves to strive for continued 
improvement of language teaching in our 
colleges, we urge the colleges to make certain 
that their language requirement, as affecting 
the modern languages, is rewarding to the 
student and meaningful for the nation. Finally, 
we urge any institutions which have hitherto 
either decreased or abandoned their foreign 
language degree requirement to reconsider 
their educational programs in the light of 
changed conditions and critical needs. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Professional alertness demands that lan- 
guage teachers consider unremittingly how 


technological advances in their field may help 
them improve their individual proficiency. 
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New types of equipment, which at first 
disturb our customary procedures and serve 
us awkwardly in the early stages, have a way 
of becoming indispensable later. As more 
people learn to master the new machines, they 
add to their total teaching effectiveness. 

It is a matter of national urgency as well as 
of professional pride that teachers of foreign 
languages, along with their colleagues in other 
fields, seek all possible means of improving 
their efficieney, individually and collectively. 
The possibility that audial and visual aids to 
language teaching—especially, instruction by 
radio and television and use of language 
laboratories—can enable the highly skilled 
language teacher, with the help of assistants, 
to teach a greater number of students without 
loss of effectiveness, deserves investigation. 

The general satisfaction experienced by the 
more than 100 colleges and universities which 
have already installed and experimented with 
language laboratories leads us to conclude 
that the language laboratory has already been 
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accepted by many as a highly desirable aid to 
language teaching. 

We therefore recommend: 

1) that language instructors through experi- 
mentation familiarize themselves with and 
develop the possibilities of using audio-visual 
equipment; 

2) that objective evaluation techniques be 
developed and applied; 

3) that state, regional, and national organ- 
izations of language teachers make increased 
efforts to study these experiments and to 
communicate their findings to the widest 
possible audiences; 

4) that adequate training in the use of A-V 
techniques be included hereafter in the 
preparation of FL teachers; 

5) that language instructors in individual 
institutions seek administrative support for 
language laboratory equipment, including 
visual aids, as an already widely accepted 
adjunct to teaching. 


CONFERENCE ON CRITERIA FOR A COLLEGE TEXTBOOK 
IN BEGINNING SPANISH 


19-20 MAY 1956 
STATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


We believe that the learning of a second 
language is best begun in the clementary 
school, and we are gratified by the recent and 
rapid increase in foreign language instruction 
in the lower grades. But even when this 
movement becomes fully established in the 
American educational system, there will be 
many of our youth who, on entering college, 
wil! wish to begin a second foreign language 
(as do many present-day freshmen who have 
studied a foreign language in high school) or 
even a third. Therefore, we present the follow- 
ing principles for a textbook in beginning 
Spanish at the college level. These principles 
represent our present group thinking and 
reflect experience and experimentation which 
have proved effective. 

We are well aware of the differences among 
teaching institutions and among both learners 
and teachers. But since it is necessary to 
relate principles to some real circumstances, 
we offer the following basic assumptions about 
conditions in the course under consideration. 

Class size. To achieve optimum results 
there must be as much individual and con- 


trolled group practice as possible. Therefore, 
the upper limit of class size should be set at 
20, although an efficient maximum would be 
12. 

Course time. The textbook should be de- 
signed to be covered in a minimum of 300 
hours contact and outside study combined. 

Students. The clientele would be young 
men and women of college age with the usual 
spread in intelligence, ability, and motivation. 

Instructor. We assume the instructor to be 
adequately qualified under the MLA “‘State- 
ment of Qualifications for Secondary School 
Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages,” 
rating at least “good” in the categories of 
Aural Understanding, Speaking, Reading, 
Writing, Language Analysis, Culture, and 
Professional Preparation. 

The college textbook in elementary Spanish 
should concentrate at the beginning upon the 
learner’s hearing and speaking of Spanish. 
This is the best beginning for students of 
Spanish, whatever their objective. Language 
is made up of sounds, and it is essential that 
the learner become acquainted with heard and 
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spoken elements of the language before he 
reads or writes their visual representations. 
Therefore, in the beginning course each 
graded segment of Spanish material should, 
in turn, first be modeled orally for the students 
by the teacher, with the students imitating 
and drilling in the pronunciation and the 
structural patterns of the oral material. The 
purpose of this drilling is to develop automatic 
responses to speech patterns, through repeti- 
tion of normal utterences, before the intro- 
duction of other exercises. 

The textbook should make extensive use of 
realistic dialogues and other graded materials 
for class participation. 

Reading should be introduced on two levels: 

1. After each segment of Spanish material 
has been thoroughly drilled orally, the learner 
may be permitted to see the written represen- 
tation of that material and to read it aloud 
as he has heard it. This level of reading may 
begin early in the course. 

2. Reading of previously unheard material 
should begin only when the student has 
reasonable control of the pronunciation and 
the principal structural patterns involved in 
the material. This graded reading material 
may appear in a separate book, but each 
passage should be keyed in with the progress 
of the textbook. In teaching the skill of read- 
ing, the instructor should make the goal 
reading with understanding and _ without 
conscious item-by-item translation. Transla- 
tion should be used sparingly as a device in 
teaching reading. 

Writing should be introduced on two 
levels: 

1. After each segment of Spanish material 
has been thoroughly drilled orally the learner 
may be permitted to write this material. This 
level of writing may begin early in the course. 

2. When a sufficient body of material has 
been learned, the student may extend his 
writing to the reproduction of texts already 
learned orally or to other controlled forms of 
composition based on familiar situations. 

Grammar should be presented inductively. 
The inductive generalizations should be 
linguistically accurate and unambiguously 
stated, should appear along with the material 
itself, and may well be summarized schemat- 
ically in an appendix. Cross-references in the 
text should be made only to material previ- 
ously encountered; references in the grammat- 
ical summary should be to all text explana- 
tions. 


To insure that the learners hear a great 
deal of authentic Spanish from a variety of 
speakers, the textbook should be accompanied 
by recordings. All dialogues appearing in the 
text should be recorded, and these and other 
materials intended primarily for oral itni- 
tation should be recorded in an acceptable 
standard for the Americas; materials intended 
primarily for listening comprehension should 
be recorded in a variety of standards. All 
recorded oral material should be presented at 
normal speaking speed. 

As much as possible, the student should see 
what he is talking about. In the book there 
should be maps of Spanish-speaking areas, 
and their location in relation to the United 
States and the rest of the world should be 
made plain. Pictures and drawings should he 
included showing contemporary occupations, 
dress, customs, ete., as well as distinguishing 
geographical features, homes, etc. As linguistic 
aids, simple but adequate diagrams of intona- 
tion patterns should be employed; but the 
use of a respelling system or other sound- 
transcription symbols is not recommended for 
Spanish. Visual and audio-visual aids should 
be used as auxiliaries to the text when possi- 
ble. Sound movies, slides, and filmstrips may 
be of value, and pertinent realia should be sven 
and handled by the students. 

Spanish and Spanish-American cultural 
values and patterns of behavior should form 
a significant part of the content of the lin- 
guistic material from the beginning and at 
every stage. Through the presentation of clear, 
particularized data of real significance to the 
student, cultural learning can take place in- 
ductively and the motivation of the student 
will be heightened. Contemporaneousness 
should be emphasized. In view of the varied 
panorama of Spanish-speaking civilizations, 
the textbook should avoid any attempt to 
produce an artificial cultural synthesis. Na- 
tional differences should be frequently demon- 
strated. Similarities with our own culture 
should be illustrated; but attention should be 
given also to contrasts, for one desired cut- 
come is the freeing of the student from his 
unicultural limitations. The cultural material 
may be integrated in various ways: 

1. In dialogue situations. 

2. In materials for reading. Folklore (the 
oral record of beliefs, legends, customs, prov- 
erbs, ete., of the common people) would be 
appropriate. Later reading materials should 
include some mature pieces by native Spanish- 
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speaking authors (perhaps simplified and 
annotated). 

3. Through visual and audio-visual aids. 

4. Perhaps through collateral reading in 
English. Anthropologists have produced valu- 
able studies of some Spanish-speaking areas, 
but much analysis remains to be done. Such 
collateral reading should be deferred until 
near the end of the course. 

In view of the above recommendations of 
the MLA Conference on Criteria for a College 
Textbook in Beginning Spanish, and in view 
of the feeling of the participants in the Con- 
ference that co-operative endeavor will at this 
time produce the most satisfactory results, 
they unanimously urge the MLA to appoint 
a Working Committee to implement these 
recommendations in the form of an experi- 
mental textbook. 


Conference Participants 


Freperick B. AGarp, Cornell Univ. 
Ricwarp ArmitaGe, Ohio State Univ. 


The MLA has just published (September 
1956) a teacher’s guide entitled Beginning 
Spanish in Grade Three. This course of study 
is planned to enable a competent teacher to 
teach as much spoken Spanish as an average 
eight-year-old child can learn with pleasure 
in a year’s time. The guiding principle is the 
teaching of real Spanish in a situation which 
is natural to the child, but constant attention 
has been given to the practical implementation 
of the broader outcomes, such as cultural 
penetration, of second-language study. 

The book includes detailed introductory 
material (“Objectives,” “Tips to Teachers,” 
“Adaptation of these Materials,” ete.); 20 
units (15 numbered and 5 “floating’’), each 
planned for two wecks’ activity; and a variety 
of useful materials and information in the 
appendix. In keeping with the flexible and 
experimental nature of this guide, it is pub- 
lished in loose-leaf format. It is photo-offset 
in crisp, legible type, and pages of various 
colors are used to facilitate reference. 

This has been a co-operative project, draw- 
ing on the thinking and experience of dedicated 
persons from all over the nation. A Working 
Committee of 9 persons from 3 states and the 
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R. 38. Boaes, Univ. of Miami 

Dwicut L. Boutncer, Univ. of Southern 
California 

J. Donatp Bowen, Foreign Service Institute 

AGNeEs Brapy, Univ. of Kansas 

D. Lincotn CanFIetp, Univ. of Rochester 

Lewis U. Hanks, Univ. of Texas 

Rosert Lavo, English Language Institute, 
Univ. of Michigan 

Joun Kennetu Lesiie, Northwestern Univ. 

LAWRENCE Poston, Jr., Univ. of Oklahoma 

Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 

H. SHoemaker, Univ. of Kansas 

Rosert P. Srockwe.i, Foreign Service 
Institute 

8S. N. Trevr8So, Army Language School, Mon- 
terey, California 

Laure. H. Turk, DePauw Univ. 

Donatp D. Watsu, The Choate School 


Kennet Modern Language 
Association 


District of Columbia, under the chairmanship 
of Mary P. Thompson (Supervisor of FLs, 
Fairfield, Conn.), prepared the contents, and 
drafts of their productions were subjected to 
the critical study of an Advisory Committee 
of 26 teachers and specialists at public schools 
and colleges and universities of 17 states. 
Every user of this MLA Teacher's Guide will 
join in this co-operative venture, and even- 
tually a revised version will be published, 
based upon the experience of teachers in the 
grades everywhere. For this purpose the guide 
contains periodic evaluation sheets which the 
teacher is asked to fill out and return to the 
MLA. 

All of the Spanish material in the guide is 
being recorded by native speakers of Spanish. 
Preliminary work has begun on a fourth-grade 
continuation of this course, and fifth and 
sixth grade guides will follow. Similar series 
are in progress in French and German. 

The price of Beginning Spanish in Grade 
Three is $2.50, and the accompanying Long 
Playing 12-inch disk (Order No. S8a) is 
$5.00. Both are postpaid and should be ordered 
from FLES Dept., MLA, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Conducted by the Epitor 


SUBJUNCTIVE -ra AND -se: “FREE VARIATION’? 


Most authorities have held that there is no 
difference in meaning between the -ra and -se 
forms of the imperfect subjunctive. Gili y 
Gaya says “los significados de ambas formas 
han quedado identificados.”' According to 
Ramsey-Spaulding, ‘the imperfect tense 
forms are interchangeable.’? Lenz is most 
emphatic: “‘si cantara se usa como subjuntivo, 
es absoluto sinénimo de cantase, una mera 
variante formal.’ 

But in which of its two senses is one to 
take ‘“‘interchangeable?’”’ One sense is inter- 
linguistic: Dialect A uses -ra and Dialect B 
under identical conditions uses -se. The other 
sense is intralinguistic: a single dialect uses 
either form without contrast in meaning. 
Critics have left the senses undistinguished, 
for coupled with the remarks on interchange- 
ability one usually finds observations about 
the frequency of -se in Spain and of -ra in 
Spanish America. In the search for a possible 
semantic contrast the interlinguistic sense is 
of no concern to us except as a warning: a 
speaker in whose dialect the assumed differ- 
ence has been leveled is not in a good position 
to judge it. And if the difference, assuming it 
exists, is a ticklish one, even the speaker who 
uses both forms may be fooled into identifying 
them. So in order to make any sort of test we 
must look to a dialect where both forms are 
in vigorous colloquial use, and stimulate an 
informant to look for differences, varying the 
examples so that if the differences are imagi- 
nary the results will be random. 

Two linguistic theories are in conflict here. 
One, old and well established, is that there is 
no such thing as an exact synonym. The 
endings -ra and -se are not words in the 
ordinary sense and accordingly might not be 
thought of in connection with synonyms, but 
since they communicate meaning the theory 
is the same. The second is a recent borrowing 
from phonology: that it is possible to have 
two or more forms in “free variation’—for 
example, a given speaker uses either a plosive 
or a continuant [b] in a given position with 
no resulting contrast of any kind. Free varia- 
tion has proved itself in phonology. It has 
not proved itself at higher levels, and if it is 
not true of -ra and -se, where it has been 


affirmed for so long, one may well question it 
wherever it has been applied in syntax. 

I have found only two written intimations 
that -ra and -se differ in meaning. The first is 
by Aristébulo Pardo V.: ‘Para mf personal- 
mente, y tal vez por la modalidad idiomatica 
en que me he criado, si alguien me dijese ‘Me 
gustaria que escribiese usted un comentario’, 
y otro ‘Me gustaria que no lo escribiera’, el 
uso de la segunda me darfa mejor la impresién 
del deseo del interlocutor; la primera no me 
dejaria completamente convencido del ‘gusto’ 
que el solicitante decfa tener.’* The second 
is by M. Criado de Val: “En cambio, es 
plenamente actual el significado desiderativo 
{de -ra], que suele ir unido a verbos como 
querer, pedir, desear, etc.: QUISIERA que se 
HICIERA algo semejante. La forma en -se... 
tiene un significado mds general y menos 
preciso que amara, aunque su tendencia actual 
es asimiladora. Puede usarse como hipotético: 
No faltaria excusa que darle, si alli las HALLASE, 
y comparativo: Jugaremos como st FUESE de 
veras.”® The latter came to my attention 
after all the conclusions of this article had 
been drawn, and confirms them substantially, 
though Criado de Val limits his comparisons 
to a few contexts. 

The dialect that I have examined is that of 
my Castilian colleague,® who freely uses both 
forms and consciously distinguishes between 
them. In the following examples the model 
interpretations were supplied by him: 

In conditional sentences, if-clause: “Si yo 
(1) fuera (2) fuese usted [en este momento], 
no lo harfa.” No. 2 suggests less authority 
than No. 1; 2 is advice, 1 is recommendation. 
“Lastima que esté lloviendo; si (3) hubiera 
(4) hubiese sol, podriamos salir.” No. 4 is 
spoken by someone who doesn’t care to go 
out even if the sun were shining—he is glad 
of an excuse to stay in. “Si me (5) sintiera (6) 
sintiese mejor, me levantarfa.”’ The speaker in 
No. 6 does not feel like getting up at all. In 
5 he has a real desire to get up and thinks he 
may well get up later. “El médico me dijo 
que si me (7) sintiera (8) sintiese mejor podria 
levantarme.” Either the doctor in 8 has used 
poor psychology or the patient is looking for 
an excuse not to get up. “Si [yo] (9) pudiera 
(10) pudiese hacerle ese favor, lo harfa.”” No. 9 
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might be said the first time by someone who 
lias been asked a favor, in order to show a real 
desire to help; but if the petitioner keeps 
insisting, he might in annoyance use 10 to 
push the idea farther away. “Si (11) estuviera 
(12) estuviese aqui manana, gqué harfamos?”’ 
Iiere the reference is future, but there is the 
same contrast of more likely versus less likely. 

In other subordinate clauses: “Siento que 
no (13) hayas estado (14) estuvieras (15) 
esluvieses aqui anoche.” These represent a 
gradient of ‘nearness to the speaker.’ In 13 
the issue is still pending—the speaker perhaps 
is wondering why the other was not there. 
In 14 the issue is settled, e.g. the speaker may 
have known beforehand that the other would 
be absent, and why. In 15 the issue is no 
longer of much interest; it is vague and de- 
tached from the speaker. “En caso de que lo 
(16) hictera (17) hiciese, dirfa usted?” 
Avain the reference is to future time, and 17 
envisages a more remote possibility; objective 
time is evidently not a determinant in the 
-ra, -se contrast. ‘‘Prepdreles la comida en caso 
de que (18) vengan (19) vinieran (20) viniesen.”’ 
Once more the real time is future, and the 
three subjunctives represent diminishing de- 
grees of likelihood. (21) “Bien, vamos a suponer 
que Vd. se llamara Gretchen Schrafft,’” vs. 
(22) lUlamase. The reference is to present time ; 
same contrast of more or less plausible sup- 
position vs. mere hypothesis. “Vamos a 
supouer que usted (23) fuera (24) fuese ese 
criminal.”” My informant volunteers 23 as a 
potential insult and 24 as an_ inoffensive 
hypothesis. ‘““No creo que lo (25) sea (26) 
fuera (27) fuese.”” These were explicitly set 
up to refer to present time. In 25 the speaker 
implies that he has evidence, in 26 that he is 
expressing an opinion, and in 27 that the 
opinion is uncertain. “Ojala que (28) pudiera 
(29) pudiese—casi creo que pueda.” The con- 
text in 29 is contradictory, which makes the 
utterance itself unlikely to occur. “En tal 
caso, gqué harfas con los recursos que (30) 
lengas (31) tuvieras (32) tuvieses?” The three- 
step contrast remains the same in these adjec- 
tive clauses. “jQuien lo (33) supiera (34) 
suptese hacer!” If in reference to a third 
person, 34 suggests less likelihood of finding 
him; if to the speaker, remoter possibility of 
realization. 

The inference is that -se implies ‘remoteness, 
detachment, hypothesis, lack of interest, 
vagueness, greater unlikelihood,’ while -ra 


brings everything into relatively sharper 
focus. If this is true, it is confirmed by the 
tendency of the -se form to grow less frequent 
and in some dialects to disappear. In the 
20th-century Peninsular dramatic works 
studied by Francis B. Lemon,' -ra forms out- 
numbered -se forms by 172 to 26, indicating 
a preference for -ra in everyday speech which 
is just what one would expect if -ra signals 
meanings that are warmer and more imme- 
diate. This of course assumes that the -ra, -se 
contrast here outlined extends back in time; 
evidence favors the assumption.’ 

The examples cited thus far test the con- 
trast in a variety of grammatical environ- 
ments (noun, adjective, and adverb clauses) 
and in a variety of objective environments 
(past, present, and future time, plus other 
circumstantial differences). It overrides these 
mutations. All instances, however, are where 
subjunctive would normally be found—sub- 
ordinate clauses or clauses on the borderline. 
It remains to be asked whether the uneven 
grammatical distribution of the two forms 
has any bearing. The -se form is virtually 
excluded from independent clauses, but has 
made certain inroads. What about the loca- 
tion of this beachhead? 

Of the 1657 -se forms collected by Leavitt O. 
Wright”? from 38 texts published since 1800, 
27 occurred in independent clauses. Of these, 
25 were examples of hubiese plus past parti- 
ciple, in the result clause of conditional 
sentences. Here, then, is the beachhead. 

Now the simple tenses of the subjunctive in 
conditional sentences are mixed in function. 
Si tuviera el dinero, lo compraria may mean 
either ‘If I had the money tomorrow, I’d buy 
it,’ a future-less-vivid condition that may still 
be realized, or ‘If I had the money now, I'd 
buy it,’ a contrary-to-fact condition that can- 
not be realized. The pluperfect subjunctive, 
however, is almost uniformly contrary-to-fact. 
Circumstances are more propitious here than 
anywhere else for a verb form meaning ‘un- 
likelihood’ to elbow its way. Though widely 
condemned," hubiese is pretty freely used in 
the result clause of conditional sentences, 
especially when the if-clause precedes it. A 
second Castilian, a Guatemalan, and a Nica- 
raguan assented to a number of test sentences, 
including the following: “Si lo hubiera sabido, 
no se los hubiese dado.” “De haber admitido 
tal razonamiento, no se hubiese salido con 
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la suya.”’ “Si les hubiera revelado el docu- 
mento, gme hubiesen aceptado?” 

Whether the -ra, -se contrast is maintained 
here may be judged from context. Following 
are two of the examples cited by Spaulding": 
“Si existiese en la mirada el poder que algunos 
autores le atribuyeron, yo me hubiese caido 
allf mismo redondo” (Pardo Bazdn). “Sil- 
vestre, cuando trabajaba en su mesa, lo 
hacfa sobre un mar. Victor’ Hugo le hubiese 
admirado” (Baroja). Others, from independent 
sources, and with the if-clause suppressed: 
“Era un hijo de usted y habfa de ser generoso. 
j\Hubiese tenido que nacer de otra madre, para 
pensar de otro modo!’ “Si esto es cierto, 
una conjetura se impone: sin la invasién 
musulmana, los hispano-visigodos hubiesen 
creado una nacionalidad ‘moderna’ mucho 
mds parecida a Francia.’ “Un extrafo nos 
hubiese creido apesadumbrados por una des- 
gracia.””!® The situations are fanciful: being 
slain by a look, matched by a figure now dead, 
born of another mother, observed by a non- 
existent stranger; and in one, the explicit 
term conjetura. 

Wright’s remaining two examples, both 
from the Duque de Rivas, are worth quoting: 
“Cualquiera juzgara que tornar nunca pu- 
diese.” “Si aqui estuviera mi cuerpo. . . hi- 
ciese honor a la cena.” By contemporary 
standards the simple tense here is practically 
impossible; but the situations again are remote 
and hypothetical. I have two additional in- 
stances of simple-tense -se: ‘‘Pudiese que los 
reinos hubieran unido a la peninsula,” from a 
composition by a Spaniard, dealing with an 
imaginary recasting of history, and “Eso 
pudiese suceder,” accepted by a Panamanian 
who judges it more vague than the same 
utterance with pudiera. 

But to determine whether “vagueness” etc. 
is decisive in the distribution of forms in 
conditions and near-conditions, we need to 
extend the contrast to include the indicative 
endings -ria and -aba (= -aba and -ia). They 
compete with -ra and -se in result clauses, 
and their frequency may have something to 
tell us. 

First, the contrast between -ra and -ria. 
Says Alfredo F. Padrén, “En el habla popular 
{de Cuba] hay preferencia por las formas en 
-ara, -era en la expresién de deseo, conve- 
niencia o posibilidad: ‘No quisiera (querrfa) 
morir sin haberlo visto’; ‘Bueno fuera (serfa) 
no olvidar esta experiencia.’’® This is the 
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well-known diffident use of -ra rather than 
-ria so frequent in the auxiliaries quisiera, 
debiera, and pudiera, to avoid excessive posi- 
tiveness. But more positiveness (-ria) versus 
less positiveness (-ra) is not limited to situa- 
tions of courtesy. An Ecuadoran speaker finds 
“Si tuviera tiempo lo hiciera’’ more unreal 
than the same with haria. My Castilian 
informant finds “Qué hiciera usted en ese 
caso?”’ more provisional or dubitative than 
the same with /aria, and in “Si hubiera 
tenido el dinero, lo habria comprado” con- 
siders the conditional to signal a natural 
consequence of having had the moaey, but 
hubiera comprado a possible consequence of 
having had it. The roughly corresponding 
forms in English are I’d have bought it and I 
might have bought tt. 

If the -ra is more unreal than the -ria, we 
should expect it to be more frequent in con- 
trary-to-fact conditions than in future-less- 
vivid conditions. This argues relatively more 
examples of hubiera but relatively fewer 
examples of other verbs in -ra as against -ria. 
Spaulding’s statistics, gathered from ten 
authors active in the fifty years prior to the 
date of his article (1929), confirm this: In 
simple tenses, with both clauses of the condi- 
tion expressed, 257 -ria in the result clause as 
against 8 -ra. In the perfect tenses, with both 
clauses expressed, 14 -ria in the result clause 
as against 70 -ra, and with only the result 
clause expressed, 13 -ria as against 185 -ra, 
making a total of 27 -ria and 255 -ra. The 
-ra predominates in situations of greater un- 
reality, just as the -se became possible in 
situations of greatest unreality. 

The second contrast is between -ria and 
-aba. This may be found as a past-future as 
well as in the result clause of conditions: 
“Dijeron que lovia’”’ ‘The weather man said 
it would rain’ was interpreted by the speaker 
(who had said it spontaneously) to mean 
‘there is now no possibility of rain’ as against 
lloveria where the possibility remains unde- 
cided. The imperfect is a step farther toward 
positiveness. In the following, the subject 
exudes self-confidence: “Si cafa en alguna 
repiblica americana..., con dedicar unos 
versitos al cacique de tanda, en caso de necesi- 
dad, se habia salvado.’"* This enables us to 
line up four primary tenses along an axis of 
likelihood or positiveness vs. unlikelihood or 
uncertainty: “Si hubiera aceptado la proposi- 
cién, es seguro que estaba (estaria, estuviera, 
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estuviese) en el puesto ahora.”’ The noun 
clause opens the door to all four; without es 
seguro, estuviese drops out, but hubiese estado 
is still possible. 

In result clauses the scale is still more 
extensive when the condition is contrary-to- 
fact because the if-clause with its hubiera or 
hubiese renders the utterance practically un- 
ambiguous as far as real time is concerned and 
the tenses in the result clause may then be 
used figuratively. (This sime redundancy of 
“tense’”’ has resulted in the type “If I knew 
you was coming I’d have baked a cake” in 
English, where the result clause fixes the time 
and the contrast between knew and had known 
becomes redundant). Taking Padrén’s ex- 
ample” “Si vo fuera el Papa, negaba la li- 
cencia,” my informant accepts the following, 
arranged on the same positiveness-uncertainty 
axis as before: “Si yo fuera el Papa, negaba 
(negaria, habria negado, hubiera negado, hu- 
biese negado, negara) la licencia.” It is even 
possible to have niego at the left-hand extreme, 
but this I exclude because positiveness is 
absolute and there is no longer any degree of 
that unreality which we have been measuring. 


CONCLUSION 


Disregarding the perfect tenses used for 
real anteriority,2° we may set up the following 
scales: 

A. Non-conditional utterances: 
Present and future 
ame 
amara 
amase 
B. Conditional utterances: 
Present and future 
amaba | 
amarfa | result 
clause 


past future 


{amara 
1f-clause 


\amase 
Past 

haya amado 

amara 

amase 

Past 

amaba 
amarfa 
habria amado | result 


hubiera amado clause 


hubiese amado 


if-clause { 
amara 


HISPANIA 


The purpose is to show the approximate 
position of -ra and -se in the over-all scheme. 
I do not guarantee that more information 
might not alter or add to some of the other 
items, particularly in the second set under B. 

One school of linguists maintains that all 
contrasts are two-way. We need not accept 
this in order to agree that a multi-point scale 
is a luxury that is bound to prove unstable. 
It is no wonder that in some dialects of Spanish 
the -se form has all but disappeared, or the 
imperfect is crowding out the conditional; or 
that the -se form in its feeble estate has 
assumed new contrastive functions, such as 
that of “greater elegance” noted by Kany.?! 
But in dialects like the one described, where 
both -ra and -se have remained vigorous, they 
are not in free variation, and if they are in 
complementary distribution it is a distribu- 
tion that accords with the difference in 
meaning. 

Dwicur L. Bouncer 
Univ. of Southern California 
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THE APOCOPATION OF CERTAIN ADJECTIVES IN SPANISH 


Cirammar is the description of the orderli- 
ness that exists in the noises that people make 
when they talk. It does not assume that the 
forms of language are the chaotic expression 
of thought, but rather that thought achieves 
its embodiment in the patterned forms of 
language which are the mold into which 
thought must be poured. The grammarian is 
therefore obligated to describe any linguistic 
system as completely as possible in terms of 
the forms and their arrangement, rather than 
in terms of the meanings differentiated by the 
forms. When forms are similar in their pat- 
terning, regardless of meaning, his description 
should reveal the similarity. When they are 
different, the nature and extent of the differ- 
ence should be clear. 

In the descriptions of Spanish grammar 
with which we are acquainted, the possessive 
adjectives have not been correlated as closely 
with other adjective patterns as the formal 
structure demands. This note is to offer a set 
of statements intended to reveal the similarity 
in formal patterning more clearly. 

The possessive adjectives appear in two 
shapes that have variously been labelled 
“short forms and long forms,” “unstressed 
forms and stressed forms,” and “preposed 
forms and postposed forms.’ The examples 
are /mi/ and /mfo/, /tu/ and /tiyo/, and 
/su/ and /stiyo/. 

Those adjective patterns of which /bwén/ 
and /bwéno/, /sin/ and /sénto/, and /grain/ 
and /grande/ are typical, have several fea- 
tures in common with the possessives. When 
preposed they are relatively shorter, and 
when postposed, relatively longer. Though 


both alternates usually appear under strong 
stress, unlike the preposed alternates of the 
possessive forms, this is of little importance 
when one notes that /mi/, /tu/, and /su/ can 
also appear under strong stress, especially in 
contrastive constructions.? Furthermore, as 
regards monosyllables, stress appears to be 
more significant on the phrase level than on 
the word level: note the appearance under 
weak stress of the normally strong stressed 
/ay/ : hay ‘there is’ in an utterance like 
/ay tno|/ Hay uno ‘There’s one,’ and the 
appearance under strong stress of the nor- 
mally weak stressed /la/ la ‘the’ in an utter- 


3 
ance like /téngolérrespwésta|/ Tengo La res- 
puesta ‘I have the (only) answer.’ 

If the possessives are correlated within a 
single pattern that includes other adjectives 
subject to apocopation, the pattern is definable 
by similarities on three levels: (1) tactical, 
(2) morphological, and (3) phonological. 

(1) In all cases, shortening occurs when the 
adjective forms are preposed to and appear 
with a noun, a tactical condition. 

(2) Shortening itself is a morphological 
condition for the selection of the participating 
forms. Among the spocopated forms which 
end in a consonant, a further morphological 
subclass is established by whether apocopation 
occurs before nouns of both gender classes or 
before nouns of the masculine class only: 
those adjectives with a common gender form 
(like /grande/ grande ‘large’) shorten before 
nouns of both classes; those with separate 
gender forms (like /mdlo- mdla/ malo - mala 
‘bad’) shorten before masculine nouns only.’ 
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(3) In all cases, the apocopation process in- 
volves the loss of one syllable. The amount of 
shortening itself is phonologically determined: 
the shortened form lacks the final vowel of the 
full form if in the full form the final vowel is 
preceded by another vowel or by any single 
consonant except /y/; the shortened form 
lacks both the final consonant and vowel of 
the full form if in the full form that consonant 
is /y/ or if preceded by another consonant. 
This pattern, with examples, is restated by 
the following formula: 


1. Loss of /-V/: 
/...VV/ > /...V/— /mfo > mi/ mio > 
mi ‘mine, my’ 
/...VCV/ > /...VC/ — /mélo > mél/ 
malo > mal ‘bad’ 
(when /C/ = /n, r, 1/) 
2. Loss of /-CV/: 
/...VCCV/>/...VC/ /s&nto > sén/ 
santo — san ‘saint’ 
/...VCV/>/...V/-/styo >su/ suyo> 
su ‘his’ ete. 
(when /C/ = /y/) 


The feature which gives structural unity 
to the pattern (the common membership of 
both possessives and other apocopating adjec- 
tives in the same subclass) is also a phono- 
logical one, namely the occurrence of shorten- 
ing with respect to number inflection: 1r THE 
SINGULAR OF THE APOCOPATED FORM ENDS 
IN A VOWEL, SHORTENING OCCURS BEFORE 
BOTH NUMBER FORMS; IF IN A CONSONANT, 
ONLY BEFORE SINGULAR FORMS. Thus in the 
case of /mi libro-mis lfbros/ mi libro — mis 
libros ‘my book~my books’ both adjective 
forms are shortened, but in the case of /bwén 
Ifbro — bwénos libros/ buen libro — buenos libros 
‘good book — good books’ only the first or 
singular form of the adjective is shortened. 

An inventory of the adjectives which occur 
most frequently in the pattern of apocopation 
follows: 


1. Adjectives with shortened forms before 
singular nouns. 

1.1 Only masculine forms shortened.‘ 
Gn/ uno un ‘one’ 
/algino algtin/ alguno - algtin ‘some’ 
/ningdno — ningtin/ ninguno — ningiin ‘no, 
none’ 
/s&nto santo san ‘saint’® 
/bwéno — bwén/ bueno — buen ‘good’ 
/priméro — primér/ primero — primer ‘first’ 
/terééro — teréér/ tercero — tercer ‘third’ 
/postréro — postrér/ postrero — postrer ‘last? 
/m&lo — m&l/ malo mal ‘bad’ 
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1.2 Both masculine and feminine forms short - 
ened. 
/6yénto — @vén/ ciento cien ‘hundred’ 
/grande — gran/ grande — gran ‘large, great’ 
/kwalkyéra — kwalkyér/ cualquiera — cual- 
quier ‘any’ 
Adjectives with shortened forms before 
both singular and plural nouns. 
Both masculine and feminine forms short- 
ened. 
/mio mios — mi mis, 
‘mine, my’ 
/tdyo tiyos - tu tus/ tuyo tuyos - tu tus 
‘yours, your’ 
/styo styos — su sus/ suyo suyos — su sus 
‘his’ ete. 


/ 


mio mios — mi mis 


While the morphology is arbitrary in the 
selection of the participating forms and in the 
gender-class assignment of their relation to 
nouns, other features are entirely predictable. 
The predictable features are (1) the tactical 
position in which shortening occurs, (2) the 
amount and kind of phonological reduction 
that occurs, and (3) the selection of forms 
with reference to number categories. It is 
these predictable features which give strue- 
tural unity to the pattern of apocopation in 
Spanish. 

Foreign Service Institute J. DoNatp BowrEn 

Rosert P. 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

NOTES 

' Analytical grammars and dictionaries usually 
refer to the shortened forms as those which 
precede the noun: ‘...cuando... van ante- 
puestas...’ Real Academia Espafiola, Gra- 
mAatica de la Lengua Espaiola n. ed. (Madrid, 
1931) p. 35; ‘apédcope de suyo, suya.. . usado 
solo antepuesto al nombre’ Real Academia 
Espafiola, Diccionario de la Lengua Espafiola 
17 ed. (Madrid, 1947) p. 1178; ‘. . . que se usa 
antepuesto al nombre’ Miguel de Toro y Gis- 
bert, Nuevo Pequeto Larousse Ilustrado (Paris, 
1952) p. 899; ‘...sufren necesariamente apé- 
cope cuando construyéndose con el sustantivo 
le proceden’ Andrés Bello y Rufino J. Cuervo, 
Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana 9 ed. (Buenos 
Aires, 1946) p. 64; although Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de Gramdtica Histérica Espa- 
fiola 8 ed. (Madrid, 1949) p. 257, refers to ‘el 
posesivo 4tono.’ Typical of bilingual grammars 
in English is the description of ‘the short or 
unstressed forms’ and ‘the long or stressed 
forms’ of Laurel Herbert Turk, Spanish Review 
Grammar and Composition (Boston, 1943) p. 
103, though some authors use total frequency 
of occurrence as a classifying criterion: ‘Nor- 
mal Form’ vs ‘Stressed Form’ in F. Courtney 
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Tarr and August Centeno, A Graded Spanish 
Review Grammar with Composition (New York, 
1933) p. 47. 

?See Dwight L. Bolinger, ‘Stress on Normally 
Unstressed Elements,’ Hispania 39: 105-106 
(1956) . 

§ The one apparent exception /@yénto/ has only 
one gender form in the singular, but two in the 
plural: /6yén é6mbres, muxéres dés 
6yéntos émbres, dés @yéntas muxéres/. The 
apocopation pattern, which operates only with 
the singular forms, structures as if this item 
had only one gender form. 

4 The occurrence of the forms /akél/, /el/, and 
/él/ in positions where /akélo/, /lo/, and 
/élo/ might be expected by analogy with other 
items in this pattern, indicates that a similar 
kind of shortening has become functionally 
differentiated. The modification of these forms, 
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though it includes shortening, is somewhat 
more complex than for the adjectives described 
here: the /l/ (which may not occur word 
finally) > /l/ in /akél/ and /él/, and there is 
a prestem extension in /el/. Although /akél/ 
and /el/, when functioning as modifiers, are 
usually preposed, the patterns /akélo — akél/ 
and /lo - el/ are not distributed positionally; 
rather the first form in each pair appears only 
nominalized. The pair /élo - é1/, while similarly 
structured, function only as pronouns. Two 
other pairs with analogous structures, /tidnto - 
tin/ and /miéo function as different 
classes of modifiers. 

5 The use of shortened /sén/ is morphologically 
restricted to names, with the option of short 
or long forms (usually long) when occurring 
with /tomdés, domingo, toribyo/. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TemPpLeton* 


Venezuela. 16 min. Color. Free Rental. 
World Of Ours Series. Distr. Delta Air Lines, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia. Evalua- 
tion Committee: Kathryn Goodwin (Chair- 
man), Claire Dressler and Elizabeth F. Boone, 
Coral Gables H. 8., Coral Gables, Florida. An 
up-to-date film on modern Venezuela. Opens 
with some scenes of rural Venezuela, showing 
old methods of agriculture and living. Shows 
importance of iron ore and oil wells in Lake 
Maracaibo. Country dances. Then shifts to 
Caracas, with superhighway, University City, 
construction boom, public works development, 
sports. Designed for all three levels of schools 
and adapted for cultural and geography 
courses. Photography excellent. Highly recom- 
mended. 

People of Peru. 10 min., black and white; 
English commentary; for sale; distributor, 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Evaluation com- 
mittee: Dorothy A. Walker, chairman, Marge 
Florio, and Marguerite Carval, all of Lyons 
Township High School, La Grange, Ill. 

On the history and geography of Peru, this 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Miss 
Templeton at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, 


film, for one so short, gives a surprisingly com- 
prehensive picture of ancient and modern 
Peru. It is well organized and closes with a 
very good summary. 

Peruvian Plateau. Same as above. Although 
one reviewer found this an “interesting and 
unusual picture of the progress of a Peruvian 
train up the mountainside,’ another found 
that it did not hold attention as well as People 
of Peru (above). The third reviewer felt that, 
narrated in English, it is good for social studies 
classes but that it would be excellent for 
Spanish classes if narrated in Spanish. One 
reviewer considered its sound track poor. It is 
suggested that this film could fit in well with 
the study of Noche Oscura en Lima. 

Hacienda Life in Old Mexico. Same as above. 
This film is an excellent delineation of the 
primitive methods still used in common daily 
tasks of a Mexican hacienda. It is very infor- 
mative and interesting. 

Chilean Hacienda. Same as above. Boys 
especially should like this picture, which shows 
a rarely-seen sport of Chile, the corrida de 
animales, comparable to our rodeo but quite 
different. In addition, the film very graphi- 
cally and interestingly explains the geography 
and topography of Chile. 

All three reviewers emphasized their wish 
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that these and many other films might be nar- 
rated in Spanish. 

Workers of Mexico. 10 min. Black and 
White. Sale: $50; Rental: $2. Distr. Progres- 
sive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Dr., Oakland 11, 
Cal. Evaluation Committee: Ruth Schoen 
(Chairman), Shorewood H. 3., Shorewood, 
Wisc.; Lorraine E. Radke, Whitefish Bay 
H. S., Whitefish Bay, Wisc., Sister May Pau- 
lina, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
Spanish version. English narration also avail- 
able. This film shows the occupation of the 
lower and middle class Mexican workers: 
potters, silversmiths, brick makers, onyx 
sculptors, weavers, factory workers, ete. Also 
scenes of railroads, markets, department 
stores, super markets. The Spanish student 
gets a realistic appreciation of the economic 
status of Mexican labor. Film can be used 
profitably not only for content but also for 
Spanish commentary. Vocabulary, rate of 
speed, pronunciation, and phrasing as spoken 
by a native offer a stimulating challenge to 
the student. 

The Story of Chilean Copper. 28 min. Color. 
Free. Distr. The Anaconda Copper Co., 25 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Evaluation Committee: 
Marian Templeton (Chairman), Garden City 
H. S., Jean Stilger, Hempstead H. 8., and 
Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College. Begins in 
prehistoric times and traces the history of 
copper and its mining. From the arrival of the 
Spaniards in South America it centers upon 
Northern Chile, and from 1913, upon the 
Chuquicamata mine of that region. Shows life 
and customs in the community, operations in 
the mine pit, and refining processes through 
the mills. Especially good for high school and 
college, since much geography and _ history 
can be learned. Both photography and sound 
are very good. Perhaps more mining tech- 
niques than Spanish students may like. 

Island Hopping in the Caribbean. 11 min. 
Color. Free. Distr. Delta Airlines, Municipal 
Airport, Atlanta, Georgia. Evaluation Com- 
mittee: Lois H. Boggs (Chairman) and Mar- 
jorie D. Dillingham, Leon H. 8.; Heberto 
Lacayo, Marjorie 8. Judy, and V. R. B. 
Oelschlager, Florida State University. An 
excellent travelogue showing scenes of Havana, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and Santo Do- 
mingo, beautifully photographed with com- 
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mentary in English. If sound track were in 
Spanish, Spanish teachers students 
would like it better. Good for customs and 
manners, geography, and history. 

Horsemen of the Pampa. 20 min. Black and 
white. In English. Distr. United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Evalua- 
tion: Miss Jennie Alessi, Irondequoit High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. After a few views of 
Buenos Aires, of the home of an estancia 
owner and the estancia school, the film is given 
over to a description of life on the estancia, 
especially the activities involved in handling 
the cattle: bringing in the tropillas, breaking 
wild horses, and the big round-up across many 
miles of the pampa, followed by supper of 
mate and roast beef around the campfire. 
Finally the cattle are transported to meat 
packing centers where the beef is packed in 
tins. A few words of Spanish are used with the 
English commentary. Suitable for elementary 
or junior high schools, this film would also be 
good for social studies. The photography and 
sound are good. 

El Salvador. 12 min. Color. In English. Sale 
$100. Distr. Park Films, 228 N. Almont Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. A Burton Holmes film. 
Evaluation: Elizabeth O. Rimer, chairman, 
and J. W. Kohn, both of Lima Senior High 
School, Lima, Ohio, and Ross Princiotto, Van 
Wert High School. Tour of El] Salvador, show- 
ing Lake TIlopango, the development of the 
Pan American Highway, the sisal industry, 
the picking and processing of coffee and the 
making of miniature figures. Photography, 
very good; sound, very good. Two of the re- 
viewers would recommend this film to other 
schools; the third sees no educational value 
in it other than its scenic beauty. 

Guatemala. 11 min. Black and white. Distr. 
Park Films, 228 N. Almont Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Evaluation: Morris Brenman, 
Bernard Freidberg, and Mabel Patton, all of 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
Scenes of daily life of the Indians of Guate- 
mala: working, going to market, buying and 
selling. This film might better be called 
Indians of Guatemala because of its limited 
scope. It can be recommended for school or 
college use. The photography and sound are 
good. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


Conducted by Rospert G. Jr.* 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—High on the 
list of titles recently issued by the leading 
Mexican publishing firm are the following: 

Obras completas de Alfonso Reyes, Vol. 1 
(1955, 369 pp., Cloth); Vol. 1m (1956, 374 pp., 
Cloth). These two volumes, included in the 
Letras mexicanas series, are soon to be fol- 
lowed by others, and initiate the publication 
of the complete works of Mexico’s greatest 
man of letters. Vol. 1 includes the three 
earliest books of Don Alfonso: Cuesliones 
estéticas, Capttulos de literatura mexicana, and 
Varia, all having been written in Mexico 
between 1907 and 1913. Vol. 1 is composed of 
three works written in Spain between 1914 
and 1924. “Visién de Andhuac” is a lyrical 
essay which evokes the land, the sky, and the 
eventful history of the Valley of Mexico; “Las 
visperas de Espafia” is a collection of crénicas 
and traveler’s reactions which range from 
first impressions to interpretations of the 
life and soul of the Spanish people; and 
“Calendario” contains mostly short sketches 
which range from epigrammatic pieces to 
poems in prose. After such a fine beginning, it 
is to be hoped that the Fondo will continue to 
publish regularly the remaining works of 
Alfonso Reyes. 

Octavio Paz, El arco y la lira (1956, 288 pp., 
Paper). An integrated book of reflections on 
the nature of the poetic phenomenon by one of 
Mexico’s outstanding younger poets. This 
volume has been well received critically 
(‘“...es el enfoque mds intenso que sobre la 
poesia y su problemdtica hemos lefdo hasta 
hoy en lengua espafiola.””) and deserves to be 
read by all those who are interested in the 
relation of poetry to today’s world. Paz be- 
lieves that poetry should enter our daily lives 
and that poetic meditation is allied to histori- 
cal and political reflection. For him, poetic 
creation shows man’s transcendence: “Si el 
hombre es trascendencia, ir mds all4 de sf, el 
poema es el signo mds puro de ese continuo 
trascenderse, de ese permanente imaginarse...”’ 

Esa sangre (1956, 198 pp., Cloth) is a pre- 
viously unpublished novel by the late Mariano 
Azuela. The protagonist dreams of recouping 
the lands and social position he has lost as a 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


result of the Revolution, but his pride and 
native weaknesses bring about his degrada- 
tion. The ambiente is typical of Azuela’s 
novels and the dialogue is realistic, popular 
idiom. 

Palabras en reposo (1956, 64 pp., Cloth) is 
the third book of verse by Alf Chumacero, a 
prominent critic among Mexico’s younger 
literary notables. These short poems are char- 
acterized by carefully wrought, concise lines 
and convey their meaning by allusion rather 
than by direct reference. The themes are 
elegiac and amatory, and are developed in a 
minor key. 

For prices and further information concern- 
ing these books address the Fondo at Apdo. 
postal 25975, México 12, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


“Alfonso Reyes, ensayista.”—This study by 
the late Professor Manuel Olgufn of U.C.L.A. 
is No. 11 in the valuable and growing “Colec- 
cién Studium.”’ The Volume’s subtitle, “‘Vida 
y pensamiento,” is a key to its contents, for 
the author is concerned with relating Reyes’ 
prose work to the four efapas he distinguishes 
in the noted Mexican’s life. The book is the 
first effort to view succinctly the whole of 
Reyes’ prose, and as such will be indispensable 
to all future students of Don Alfonso. The 
bibliography of Reyes’ works and critical 
studies of the Mexican poligrafo is unusually 
complete occupying pp. 209-228. México: 
Editorial Studium, 1956. Paper. $2.00. Orders 
should be addressed to Pedro Frank de 
Andrea, Apdo. Postal 20979, Adm. 32, 
México 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Segundo Congreso de las Academias de la 
Lengua Espatola—Se han celebrado en 
Madrid, desde el 23 de abril hasta el 2 de 
mayo, las sesiones del Segundo Congreso. El 
primero tuvo lugar en México, en 1951, pero a 
él no asistieron representantes de la Real 
Academia Espafiola por no haberlo permitido 
el gobierno del general Franco. Al segundo, 
verificado en la capital de Espafia, concu- 
rrieron delegaciones de las Academias Corres- 
pondientes de la Espafiola, que son todas las 
de los pafses de Hispanoamérica, incluso 
Puerto Rico, y Filipinas. 

En la sesién inaugural—el 23 de abril, 
aniversario de la muerte de Cervantes—pro- 
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don 
don Gregorio 


nunciaron§ discursos los sacadémicos 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal y 
Maranon. 

Se constituyeron siete Comisiones de tra- 
bajo: 1* Unidad y defensa del idioma; 2* 
Cuestiones gramaticales; 3° Cuestiones lexi- 
colégicas; 4° Relaciones  interacadémicas; 
5* Relaciones exteriores; 6° Iniciativas y 
homenajes; y 7* Prensa. En el conjunto de las 
Comisiones se presentaron para discusién 86 
ponencias. 

En la Comisién primera se estudiaron 18 
anteproyectos, entre ellos uno de don Daémaso 
Alonso, en que propuso que cada Academia 
estableciera una Comisién de vigilancia 
dedicada a cuidar de la unidad y defensa del 
idioma, compuesta de especialistas, sean 0 no 
académicos. La segunda Comisién estudié 
25 ponencias y 27 la tercera. 

Entre los importantes temas discutidos se 
traté de la simplificacién ortogrdfica, de las 
diversas formas de acentuacién, de los medios 
de recolectar la palabra oral, de la revisién 
de la Gramatica y de la concurrencia de las 
Academias a lo que se !lamara Instituto Inter- 
nacional de Lexicologia Hispdnica, estable- 
cido en Madrid bajo la inmediata direeccién 
de la Academia Espafola. 

Se reconocié la necesidad de incorporar al 
léxico las nuevas voces cientfficas y filosd6ficas. 
Se recomendé a la Academia Espafiola que 
declare en la Gramatica la legitimidad del 
sesco y que acuerde al aplazamiento de las 
“nuevas normas” hasta que las aprueben las 
restantes Academias. Se pedird a los gobiernos 
de los paises hispdnicos que doten a las re- 
spectivas Academias de recursos econémicos 
para su trabajo. Se crearon la Comisién 
Permanente y la Secretaria General, como 
érganos de la actividad continua del conjunto 
de las Academias. 

Se gestionar4 de los mencionados gobiernos 
que suscriban un acuerdo de establecer una 
Comisién Internacional de las Academias de 
la Lengua. Se rindié6 homenaje a algunos 
grandes escritores, entre ellos el colombiano 
Marco Fidel Sudrez, el venezolano Rafael 
Maria Baralt y los espafioles Miguel de 
Unamuno y José Ortega y Gasset. Se acordé 
solicitar la cooperacién de la prensa en la 
gran obra comin de la defensa de la pureza de 
la lengua. Fueron también importantes 
acuerdos los de solicitar el premio Nobel para 
don Ramén Mendéndez Pidal y celebrar el 
préximo Congreso en la ciudad colombiana 
de Bogota. 
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Las referencias de la prensa de los paises 
hispdnicos pusieron de manifiesto la impor- 
tancia de la labor realizada en este Congreso, 
cuya eficacia dependerd de la manera como se 
pongan en practica las resoluciones adoptadas. 
Univ. of Towa JerONIMO MALLO 


“Cuadernos Americanos.”—The March- 
April 1956 number of this notable Mexican 
review has received unusually favorable press 
comment in Mexico City. Leading the issue 
is Jess Silva Herzog’s ‘“‘Homilfa para futuros 
economistas,” a confession of faith and a 
plea for a humanistic approach to economics 
which might well be taken to heart by Latin 
America’s young economists. Other articles 
worth the attention of Hispania readers are 
Max Aub’s “La seriedad de Antonio Ma- 
chado;” Robert G. Mead, Jr.’s “Ensefianza 
y valor de la literatura hispanoamericana en 
los Estados Unidos,” a survey and critique 
of the teaching of Spanish American literature 
in the United States and an explanation of 
the peculiar values the subject possesses; 
“Panorama de la poesia guatemalteca” by 
Otto Ratil Gonzdlez and Huberto Alvarado; 
and Hugo Rodriguez-Aleala’s “La crisis con- 
tempordnea segtin Francisco Romero.”’ There 
are also several lengthy reviews of outstanding 
recent books on literary and social problems 
in Hispanic America. 

México, D.F. Prpro FRANK DE ANDREA 


“Great Spanish Stories.’’-—-An anthology of 
translations, edited by Angel Flores of Queens 
College, No. 129 of the Modern Library. It 
contains sixteen modern stories, running 
chronologically from Beequer to J. M. Giro- 
nella, with such old favorites as The Three 
Cornered Hat, Unamuno’s Saint Manuel 
Bueno, Valle Inclin’s Sonata of Autumn, as 
well as some interesting but less well known 
contemporary works. It is a worthwhile collec- 
tion and should help a great deal in bringing 
to the uninitiated a smattering of the good 
things in Spanish literature. 

Fe. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo at Work.—Um Ho- 
men na sua Humanidade, the sequel to his 
Misica e Pensamento, appeared in March 
1956 (cf. the book review section of the pres- 


ent issue). Fortunately Figueiredo has 
changed his mind and this will not be his last 
word. He is planning another philosophical 
essay, to be called Didlogo ao Espelho. Like 
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the dialogues of his friend Unamuno, his are 
almost always with himself, for he lives in 
isolation. 

G. M. M. 


Medieval Portuguese Studies.—Years of 
painstaking labor in a more peaceful world 
are bearing fruit as a number of important 
medieval studies were published in Portugal. 
Manuel Rodrigues Lapa prepared a fourth 
revised edition of his standard work, Ligdes de 
Literatura Portuguesa; Epoca Medieval (Coim- 
bra, 1956. 60 Eseudos). Mario Martins col- 
lected his Estudos de Literatura Medieval 
(Braga, 1956. 100 Escudos). Jaime Cortesao 
published “O Sentido da Cultura em Portugal 
no Século XIV,” a lecture given in December 
1955 at the Clube dos Fenianos in Oporto, in 
which he examines the consequences of the 
rise of oceanic commerce, of the merchant 
class, of the Franciscan order in Portugal, 
and of the assertion of the lay spirit in the 
cult of the Holy Ghost with its popular 
ceremony of crowning an emperor (Seara 
Nova, Lisbon, nos. 1311-16, Jan.-March 
1956). Last but not least, an Anthology of Old 
Portuguese (75 Eseudos) was published this 
year in Lisbon by Kimberley 8. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Dept. of Modern Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Delaware 
and Chairman of the Portuguese Section of 
the MLA. 


“Revista mexicana de literatura.”’—No. 3 
(enero-febrero 1956) contains poems by 
Carlos Pellicer, Jorge Guillén, and Ernesto 
Mejia Sanchez, prose by Manuel Calvillo 
and Mario Benedetti, a lecture “Ortega y 
Espafia,”’ by José Gaos, three articles: José 
Portilla’s ‘‘Fisonomfa del apretado,” Luis 
Cernuda’s “Epilogo a un libro,” Margit 
Frenk Alatorre’s “La antigua lirica popular 
espafiola,” a translation from Han-Yu: “Ex- 
hortacién a los cocodrilos,” and “Talén de 
Aquiles,” a group of short literary notes. 
The 100 pages of this issue are distinguished in 
content and format. Annual subscription 
(6 issues), $3.00 (U.S.). Avenida Judrez, 30, 
México, D.F. 

D.D. W. 


Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples.— 
Long known as a center for foreign language 
study, last year, for the first time in Italian 
cultural history, it received from the Italian 
Ministry of Education authority to confer 
in Portuguese Language and 


doctorates 
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Literature. Early this year the first chair in 
Portuguese was established there. It is held 


by Italy’s most outstanding specialist, 
Giuseppe Carlo Rossi. 
Northwestern Univ. J. G. 


Quoted without comment.“‘En Buenos 
Aires, el director de nuestra Editorial [Arnaldo 
Orfila Reynal] ofreci6 un homenaje a los 
escritores argentinos colaboradores del Fondo 
de Cultura, en la Casa del Esecritor, albergue 
de la Sociedad Argentina de Escritores que 
es una de las organizaciones culturales de mds 
alto prestigio de aquel pais y que congrega 
en su seno a més de un millar de hombres y 
mujeres dedicados a tareas intelectuales. En 
la tarde del 1° de diciembre [de 1955] se re- 
unieron mds de dos centenares de amigos para 
testimoniar su adhesién a la convocatoria que 
tenfa un claro sentido de amistad americana 
al par que un propésito de exteriorizacién de 
la simpatfa con que en nuestro pafs se habfa 
seguido la honrada conducta de los escritores 
argentinos que, en la dura etapa de la dicta- 
dura, habfan mantenido una decidida actitud 
de rebeldia frente al gobierno de fuerza que 
intenté, sin conseguirlo, agraviar a la inteli- 
gencia. 

Dijo La Nacién de Buenos Aires en la 
crénica del dfa siguiente: ‘Prestigiosas figuras 
de nuestro mundo intelectual se congregaron 
en la vieja casona de la calle México para 
celebrar el actual triunfo de comunes anhelos 
en esta Argentina renovada por la Revolucién 
Libertadora. EF] director general de la editorial 
dijo el sentido de la fiesta. Sefialé el cardcter 
del Fondo, extraio a todo propésito de lucro, 
para destacar su contribucién al mutuo cono- 
cimiento de los pafses del continente, a través 
de la Biblioteca Americana y de la coleccién 
Tierra Firme, que le han permitido ofrecer un 
panorama del quehacer espiritual del hemis- 
ferio tal como se da en la obra de sus ensayistas 
de hoy. Insistié en la necesidad de un mutuo 
conocimiento de los hombres de los diversos 
pafses del continente, aludiendo después a las 
dictaduras que privan en muchos de ellos, 
para sefialar que el ejemplo magnffico que la 
Argentina acaba de ofrecerles puede ser un 
aliciente, un estimulo y una senda hacia la 
reconquista de la perdida libertad. Jorge Luis 
Borges expuso en seguida la angustia de estos 
afios recientes del vivir argentino, analizando 
sus aspectos entrafiables. Risieri Frondizi, que 
acaba de pasar en el extranjero nueve afos de 
su laboriosa y proficua existencia, anoté, a su 
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vez, reflexiones y anécdotas de ese perfodo. 
Terminé rindiendo homenaje a la juventud 
universitaria argentina, que con otros rostros 
y con nombres distintos, era la de sus dias de 
lucha, la misma, generosa, desinteresada, com- 
bativa, que habfa mantenido el prestigio del 
pafs. Largos aplausos saludaron los diversos 
discursos, sefalando las respectivas carac- 
terizaciones de un pais que no quiso avenirse 
a la pérdida de su libertad.’ 

Los autores argentinos a quienes se les 
ofrecié el homenaje fueron: Enrique Anderson 
Imbert, José Babini, Rosa D. de Babini, 
Walter Beveraggi-Allende, Jorge Luis Borges, 
Adolfo Bioy Casares, Julio Caillet-Bois, 
Bernardo Canal Feijé6o, Vicente Fatone, 
Risieri Frondizi, Delia Ingenieros, Raimundo 
Lida, Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, Fernando 
Marquez Miranda, Ezequiel Martinez Es- 
trada, Victor Massuh, Juan Carlos Paz, 
Rati Prebisch, Francisco Romero, José Luis 
Romero, Jorge Romero Brest, Alberto Salas, 
Carlos Sdnchez Viamonte.” [From La Gaceta 
(diciembre 1955), published by The Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, México, D.F.| 

R.G. M. 


“México en la Cultura.’’—-Since early 1949 
the Mexico City newspaper Novedades has 
published a notable cultural supplement with 
the above title, as a part of its Sunday edi- 
tion. Famous foreign and Mexican writers 
have contributed to this section and there 
have been articles on numerous literary, 
artistic, and scientific topics. Recently it was 
decided to issue a facsimile edition of the 
supplement, in annual bound volumes of 440 
pages. The first of these (1949) was scheduled 
to appear in April 1956. For details as to sub- 
scription, prices, etc., address ‘‘México en la 
Cultura,” Av. Morelos 50, Desp. 904, México, 

R.G. M. 


Archivos venezolanos de folklore —Tomo u, 
no. 3 (1953-54) of the most important Vene- 
zuelan folklore periodical contains a few items 
of particular interest to the student of Vene- 
zuelan speech. J. G. Martinez, reviewing 
(pp. 209-218) Colombianismos by Father 
Julio Tobén Betancourt, comments on words 
found in this volume that are prevalent in the 
Venezuelan Andes. J. A. de Armas Chitty 
comments on cock-fighting terms (pp. 149- 
158) in “Las rifias de gallos en el oriente del 
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Guarico.”” Miguel Cardona illustrates his 
article ““Gestos o ademanes habituales en 
Venezuela” (pp. 159-166) with 2 pages that 
contain 22 gestures. Miguel Acosta Saignes 
gives a glossary of 27 terms at the end of his 
“La cerdmica de la Luna” (pp. 7-21). R. O. F. 
reviews Anfbal Lisandro Alvarado’s Meni- 
Vernaculismos (1953) (pp. 239-240). Students 
and scholars interested in Venezuelan folklore, 
speech, music, and literature would do well 
to consult this and preceding volumes. The 
bibliography of Venezuelan folklore for 1954 
compiled ‘by R. Olivares Figueroa (pp. 271- 
277) is a valuable addition to the issue. 

Hens.tey C. WooprripGe 
Murray State College 


Camilo José Cela.—After the recent sup- 
pression of the two important reviews, Indice 
and Insula, an encouraging announcement 
about a new literary magazine is reported in 
the air edition of ABC for the week of May 24, 
1956. Under the editorship of Camilo José 
Cela, whose novels have made him one of the 
major figures of the contemporary scene, the 
April number of Papeles de Son Armadans 
has just appeared, and ABC states: ‘““Ameni- 
dad y exigencia se unen para constituir un 
ntimero de hondo interés, gratamente manual, 
de esta importante y recién nacida revista 
literaria.” 

For this introductory issue, Cela has 
written ‘“‘Algunas inevitables palabras” in 
which he explains the review’s title as referring 
to the place of publication on the island of 
Mallorea. The issue contains a study of the 
Academies of Toledo in the time of El Greco, 
Alonzo Zamora Vicente’s “Vaivén de la Litera- 
tura,” a short story by Rafael Sanchez Fer- 
losio, “Dientes, pélvora, febrero,’ Ricardo 
Gullén’s “Delicia de Puerto Rico,” some 
poems of Démaso Alonso and Carlos Riba, 
and bibliographical notes. 

A new book by Cela, Judios, moros, y cris- 
tianos, (Ediciones “Destino,” Barcelona, 
309 pp., 60 pesetas) is reviewed in the same 
copy of ABC by M. Ferndéndez Almagro of 
the Royal Spanish Academy. Subtitled “Notas 
de un vagabundaje por Avila, Segovia y sus 
tierras,”’ the volume follows the pattern of 
Cela’s Viaje a la Alcarria and Del Mifo al 
Bidasoa and recounts his impressions and love 
of Castile. The reviewer concludes that “Hay 
en Camilo José Cela un formidable folklorista, 
un sorprendente utilizador de los elementos 
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que arrastra la corriente viva de nuestro 
pueblo. .. .” 
Le Moyne College LawRENCE H. 
Olympio’s Plans.—José Olympio’s publish- 
ing house in Rio de Janeiro, which celebrates 
its 25th anniversary this year, advertised an 
ambitious program of publications “for the 
near future.”’ Besides the Memories of Casa- 
nova and the complete works of Tolstoi and 
Dickens in Portuguese translation, it an- 
nounced new editions of Laudelino Freire’s 
Grande e Novissimo Diciondério da Lingua 
Portuguesa and Rodolfo Garcia’s Diciondrio 
de Brasileirismos, memories of Gilberto 
Amado (Mocidade no Rio e Primeira Viagem 
a Europa), José Lins do Rego, José Américo de 
Almeida, and the works of Ribeiro Couto, 
Murilo Mendes, Ascenso Ferreira, José Lins 
do Rego, Cassiano Ricardo, Joio Cabral de 
Melo Neto (published meanwhile under the 
title Duas Aguas) and Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt. ‘Obras inéditas’” of two dead 
writers, the novelist Graciliano Ramos and 
the sociologist Oliveira Viana, are promised, 
as well as new works by the essayist Sérgio 
Buarque de Holanda (A Era Barroca no 
Brasil, ILtteratura Colonial, Caminhos 
Fronteiras, and a revised edition of Raizes 
do Brasil), the historian Octavio Tarquinio 
de Sousa, the sociologist Gilberto Freyre 
(Gilbertiana), the poet Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade (Poesia Errante), as well as a number 
of new novels. 
G. M. M. 


Monteiro Lobato’s Life.—-The Brazilian 
critic Edgard Cavalheiro, to whom the unfor- 
gotten and dynamic Paulista writer left his 
archives, has published Monteiro Lobato, Vida 
e Obra (S. Paulo: Companhia Editora Na- 
cional, 1956.) The biography reveals the pro- 
found influence which Nietzsche's individual- 
istic philosophy exerted on Monteiro Lobato. 

G. M. M. 


“So Noble a Captain” in Spanish.—This 
excellent and exhaustive work by Charles 
McKew Parr on the life and times of Magellan 
has been translated into Spanish by José 
Alberich Sotomayor. It is a handsome volume 
with ristico binding, maps on front and back 
boards, 25 illustrations, 527 pages. Maga- 
llanes, un noble capitan may be obtained from 
Difusora de] Libro, Bailén 19, Aptdo. 5.018, 
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Madrid, or from Mr. Parr, Straits Road, 
Chester, Conn. Price: $3.00, f.o.b. shipping 
point, subject to usual discounts. The book 
will be useful for supplementary (although 
somewhat difficult) reading in a college course 
on the culture and history of Spain. For a 
complete review of the English version, see 
the comments of Wm. Marion Miller in the 
Noy. 1953 issue of Hispania. 

G. T.C. 


The Book of Dr. Galindez.—According to 
information given by the Chilean daily Ercilla, 
a copy of the unpublished book, La Era de 
Trujillo, which was the prime cause of the 
relentless persecution of its author, Dr. Jestis 
de Galfndez, is being carefully guarded in a 
secret hidingplace in Chile and will be pub- 
lished there by a friend. The Spanish exile’s 
mysterious disappearance on the night of 
March 12 in New York while en route to his 
lodgings from classes at Columbia University 
has not been solved to date. Extensively docu- 
mented, the book is a comprehensive exposure 
of the regime of Trujillo, its historical ante- 
cedents, and its machinations, which the 
dictator went to any lengths to suppress. 
Only two copies of the manuscript are known 
to exist: one in the archives of Columbia Uni- 
versity (one source says in the hands of the 
New York University Press) and the other in 
Chile. It is believed that Dr. Galfndez was 
carrying a third copy the night of his dis- 
appearance. 


A New Book Series—An_ inexpensive 
“Nueva Serie Cultural” has been inaugurated 
in Mexico with the publication of “Panoramas. 
Num. 1. Primavera de 1956. Coordinador: 
Victor Alba. Editor: Bartolomé Costa Amic. 
México, 1956.”’ In book form, the first number 
contains five complete unpublished works: 
a) Mientras amemos, a three-act play by 
Rodolfo Usigli; b) Antologia poética de Octavio 
Paz, selections made by the author; c) El 
coleccionista de almas, a short novel by Antonio 
Castro Leal; d) La Navegacién, a story by 
Mauricio Gémez Mayorga; e) Vida de Rem- 
brandt, by Cornelius van Dongen. Dedicated 
to the publication of contemporary works 
of Mexican and foreign writers, each issue 
will present five brief works of literary or 
artistic merit, by well known or unknown 
authors, not published elsewhere. Mesones 14, 
Mex. 1, D.F. ($3.50 per yr.). 
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An Only-one-in-the-world Book.—FYor origi- 
nality in research and the publication of his 
findings, the prize goes to Victor Manuel 
Villegas, an architect, historian, and artist of 
Mexico. His book, entitled El Gran Signo 
Formal del Barroco, with the subtitle Ensayo 
histérico del apoyo estipite (Imprenta Universi- 
taria, Mexico, 1956), has 241 pages of text and 
an equal number of pages of fine illustrations 
which are in themselves historical documents 
and works of art. The estipite, for the un- 
initiated, is a pedestal or column in the form 
of an inverted truncated rectangular pyramid, 
or, in the words of the author, “una pilastra 
en forma de pirdémide truncada con la base 
menor hacia abajo.”’ This intriguing and truly 
“unique” book traces the four-thousand-year 
history of the estipite from its use in ancient 
Crete and Greece through its golden age in 
the baroque and churrigueresque styles to its 
milder contemporary vogue among Swiss and 
North American architects. A most readable 
book. 


Benito Judrez——March 21 witnessed in 
various parts of Mexico unusual ceremonies 
commemorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of the great Indian Reformer. In the 
Capital the greatest celebration was the open 
air program, given at the Monumento a la 
Revolucién and attended by great throngs of 
labor union members, which was presided 
over by President Ruiz Cortines, his cabinet, 
and other prominent representatives of the 
government. It was a great day, recalling 
that “Judrez es la encarnacién mds real del 
espfritu del México que se yergue altivo frente 
a las adversidades, y es capaz de vencerlas.”’ 
Univ. of Texas Nina Lee WEISINGER 


Manuales Studium.—This new series of out- 
lines should be of special interest to college 
teachers and their students. Each volume 
contains a concise and up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy and the authors are recognized scholars 
in their fields. The manuals are about 175 
pages long and sell for about $1.50. The fol- 
lowing titles have already appeared: Torres- 
Rioseco: Breve historia de la literatura chilena; 
Luis Leal: Breve historia del cuento mexicano; 
Robert Mead: Breve historia del ensayo his- 
panoamericano; Francis Dauster: Breve his- 
toria de la poesia mexicana. Forthcoming 
manuals will include those by Fernando 
Alegria (Sp. Am. novel), Anderson Imbert 
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(Argentine lit.), Brushwood Rojas 
Garciduefias (Mexican novel), Boyd Carter 
(Sp. Am. literary reviews), Andrés Iduarte 
(Sp. Am. poetry), W. K. Jones (Sp. Am. 
drama), Millares Carlo (Sp. medieval lit.), 
Monterde (Mexican lit.), Marcos Morfnigo 
(Paraguayan lit.), J. H. Parker (Sp. drama), 
J. H. Silverman (picaresque novel), Zum 
Felde (Uruguayan lit.). Co-sponsors of the 
series are Columbia’s Hispanic Institute and 
the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana. For further details, write to 
Editorial Studium, Apdo. Postal 20974, Adm. 
32, México 1, D.F. 

D.bD.W. 


Program on the History of America.—Its 3rd 
meeting (March 1956) was held in Washington 
under the auspices of the Dept. of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union and the 
Library of Congress. Previous meetings took 
place in Havana, 1953, and in Mexico and 
New York, 1954. Sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on History of the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History in Mexico, its 
purpose is to lay the foundations for a com- 
prehensive history of the Americas, to be 
published by the Commission. A group of 
specialists in the various fields of history, 
representing many countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, were in attendance. Program 
coordinator was Silvio Zavala, president of 
the Commission, assisted by Howard Cline, 
director of the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress, and Javier Malagén, 
editor of the Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography. 

Pan American Union José E. Varcas 

“Spanish Stories and Tales.’’—An admirable 
collection, edited and largely translated by 
Harriet de Onis. The 23 selections (11 Spanish 
and 12 Spanish American) range from the 
12th to the 20th century. Highly recommended 
for your non-Spanish-speaking friends. New 
York: Pocket Library, 1956. xii, 288 pp. 
35 cents. Quite a bargain! 

D.D.W. 


“Atitlayapdn.”’—-A sardonic novel by Marfa 
Luisa Ocampo, a Mexican novelist not re- 
lated, to my knowledge, to the Argentine 
Ocampos. The novel, laid in a Mexican 
village, deals with the struggle for a choice bit 
of land between a shrewd young man and his 
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father-in-law, a miser of classic simplicity 
and earthiness. México: Unidad Mexicana 
de Eseritores (Coleccién Tehutli, 8), 1955. 
Previous novels by the same author are Bajo 
el fuego (Premio Ignacio Manuel Altamirano), 
México: Botas, 1947, and Ha muerto el Dr. 
Benavides, México: Tehutli, 1954. 

W. 


“Boletin de Filologia.’—Vol. (1954—- 
55) of this bulletin from the Instituto de 
Filologia of the Facultad de Filosofia, Univ. 
of Chile, is a homenaje to its director, Dr. 
Rodolfo Oroz. Dr. Oroz is giving up his teach- 
ing duties at the age of sixty to devote himself 
completely to directing the Instituto. This 
number of the bulletin is a large, 500 pp. 
publication containing a wealth of material on 
matters philological. It is interesting to note 
that the descriptive grammarians (John Van 
Horne, Univ. of Illinois) are getting to work in 
Chile (En torno a la gramdtica descriptiva). 
The contributions for this issue are truly 
international, coming from various South 
American countries, U. 8., Canada, Europe, 
and being written in Spanish, Portuguese, 
English and German. 

G.- F.C. 


Henry Hare Carter in Brazil——We often 
hear of engineers and of sociologists who are 
invited to lecture in Brazil. It is a pleasure to 
report that for once a philologist has received 
such a call—Henry Hare Carter, once of the 
University of Pennsylvania and lately of 
Colorado College, one of the founders of the 
Portuguese section in the MLA. An article 
by Gilberto Freyre appeared with the heading 
“Prof. Carter’ in September 1955 in the 
Brazilian press, announcing that the young 
University of Recife was about to offer a pro- 
fessorship to H. H. Carter. A recent letter 
from Carter confirms that he accepted in 
March a visiting professorship of general 
linguistics there. 

G. M. M. 


Namora in English.-The young Portuguese 
novelist Fernando Namora’s long standing 
ambition of seeing his works translated into 
English was beginning to be fulfilled when his 
collection of tales Retalhos da Vida de um 
Médico was expertly translated into English 
by Dorothy Ball as Mountain Doctor (London: 
William Kimber, 1956. 18s). The volume is 
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attractively printed and beautifully  illus- 
trated with photographs of scenes in and 
around Monsanto in the Alentejo, “centre of 
the author’s practice.”” American publishers 
please note. 

G. M. M. 


New philological studies.—Manuel de Paiva 
Boléo, who has been training many young 
Ph.D’s. in Portuguese philology at the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, has published two papers of 
general interest which are available as re- 
prints. One is Unidade e Variedade da Lingua 
Portuguesa, based on a lecture delivered in 
1954 in London, in which he contrasts the 
uniformity of the Portuguese language in 
spite of its geographical diffusion with the 
immense wealth of its vocabulary (Lisbon: 
Universidade, 1955. 24 pp. Reprinted from 
Revista da Faculdade de Letras, vol. 20 {1954]). 
The other, “Os Nomes Etnico-Geogrdficos e as 
Alcunhas Colectivas; Seu Interesse Lingutstico, 
Histérico e Psicolégico (Coimbra: Universi- 
dade, 1956. 19 pp. 15 Eseudos. Reprinted from 
Biblos, vol. 31), is the Portuguese version of 
a paper read in French before the 5th Inter- 
national Congress of Onomastic Sciences, 
held in 1955 in Salamanca, and deals with 
the emotional connotations of names such as 
lishoeta, minhoto, varina, saloio, ratinho, 
galego. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Folklore.—A rash of new collec- 
tions of Portuguese folk tales has broken out. 
Carlos de Oliveira and José Gomes Ferreira’s 
compilation of Contos Tradicionats Portu- 
queses, illustrated by Maria Keil, is in course 
of publication. M. Viegas Guerreiro has edited 
Contos Populares Portugueses for the collection 
Cultura e Recreio (Lisbon, 1955. 20 Escudos) 
and Maria José Serpa Leote Goncalves 
Contos Populares for the Coleccdo Educativa 
(Lisbon, 1956. 5 Esecudos), in which Urbano 
Tavares Rodrigues’ Romanceiro Portugués 
(Lisbon, 1956. 5 Escudos) has appeared like- 
wise. These are for the general public. The 
folklore specialist will be more attracted by 
Jaime Lopes Dias’ Problemas de Folclore, 
papers presented at the 2nd International 
Folklore Congress in 8. Paulo (Lisbon, 1956. 
10 Eseudos) and by Luis da Camara Cas- 
cudo’s Trinta “Estérias’” Brasileiras (Oporto, 
1955. 40 Escudos). 

G. M. M. 
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Freyre’s “Masters and Slaves.""—In March 
Alfred A. Knopf announced publication of 
the revised English translation of Gilberto 
Freyre’s The Masters and the Slaves (Casa- 
Grande e Senzala), with a new 52-page intro- 
duction by the author. It is the standard work 
on the amalgamation of Negro and Portu- 
guese civilisations in Northeastern Brazil since 
colonial times ($8.50). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Play in England.—A. Pereira de 
Almeida’s Paiol Velho was presented in 
England in English translation by the Par- 
nassus Players. 

Exile Returns to Argentine —Argentina’s 
well-known actor Francisco Petrone, who had 
been living in exile in Mexico during the 
Perén regime, has returned to Buenos Aires. 

Recital in Washington.—Under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union, Erico Verfssimo 
presented Margarida Lopes de Almeida, who 
gave a recital of poetry in Portuguese, 
Spanish, and English on March 22. The re- 
citalist is a daughter of the pianist Licia 
Lopes de Almeida de Noronha and a grand- 
daughter of the Brazilian novelist Julia Lopes 
de Almeida. 

U.S. Naval Academy 


Death of an Editor. —Alvaro Pinto, founder 
and editor of the reviews Ocidente (founded 
in 1938) and Revista de Portugal (founded in 
1942), as well as of the extinct A Aguia of 
1910 and Renascencga Portuguesa of 1912, died 
in the Spring of 1956, at the age of sixty-eight. 
In the early years of the century he was closely 
associated with Leonardo Coimbra, Jaime 
Corteséo and Anténio Sérgio. With Sérgio he 
founded a publishing company in 1920 in 
Brazil. In 1937 he returned to Portugal but 
continued to work in behalf of close cultural 
ties between Portugal and Brazil. He fought 
an ardent but losing battle to save the solemn 
agreement between the two nations for a 
unified spelling of the Portuguese language. 

Ocidente and Revista de Portugal, which were 
subsidized by the Portuguese Government, 
served a useful function as vehicles for the 
publication of rare old texts, such as the 
diplomatic reedition of the Cancioneiro da 
Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa. 


Oscar FERNANDEZ 


G. M. M. 


Perspective of Brazil.—The supplement to 
the Atlantic Monthly of February 1956 which 
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was dedicated to Brazilian civilisation of 
today (cf. The Hispanic World of May 1956) 
has been reissued as a separate illustrated 
booklet of 74 pages. The publication contains 
general articles, as well as Brazilian poetry 
and stories in English translation. The poems 
are by Vinicius de Morais, A. F. Schmidt, 
Cecilia Meireles, Manuel Bandeira, Joao 
Cabral de Melo Neto, and Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade; the stories are by Mario de 
Andrade, Erico Verfssimo, Alcantara Ma- 
chado, Rubem Braga, Jorge Amado, and 
Monteiro Lobato. The booklet contains 
Mario de Andrade’s story “The Christmas 
Turkey” which had been omitted from the 
Atlantic Monthly of February. The booklet 
may be obtained for $0.35 by writing to the 
Paragon Mailing Service, 1 Lefferts Avenue, 
Brooklyn 25, New York, or for $0.25 in bulk 
orders of ten or more copies. That is a real 
bargain. 

G. M. M. 


“Atldntico.”—-A new Revista de Cultura 
Contemporinea, edited by John T. Reid, 
formerly of UCLA and now with the American 
Embassy in Madrid, is published by the Casa 
Americana under the auspices of our State 
Department. Its first number appeared in 
February 1956. It will be published occasion- 
ally, is written for Spaniards, has no price, 
and seems, from its first number, priceless in 
content as well. Some of the high spots are 
Julién Marfas’ ‘Reflexiones sobre los Estados 
Unidos,” Tennessee Williams’ “El mundo 
sin tiempo del teatro,”’ Aline Saarinen’s ‘Los 
primitivos en la pintura americana,’ Lewis 
Hanke’s “‘Aristételes y los indios americanos,”’ 
Enrique Badosa’s “Tres poetas del nuevo 
mundo (MacLeish, Cummings, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet), and translations of poems by 
Vachel Lindsay, Allen Tate, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, and Robert Hillyer. It has a sec- 
tion of book reviews, is beautifully printed, 
and in every way admirable. It is apparently 
to be distributed through the U. 8. Consulates 
and Embassy in Spain. Interested teachers 
should write to Mr. Reid at our Embassy in 
Madrid in the hope of getting copies. 

D. D. W. 


Heredia.—Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish at UCLA, has attempted to 
reestablish Heredia as the first Spanish ro- 
manticist in his José Maria Heredia, Primo- 
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génito del romanticismo hispano, ensayo de 
rectificacién histérica. F:\ Colegio de México, 
1955. 158 pp. 

D. D. W. 


“Bolivar.’—The Departamento Cultural 
del Ministerio de Cultura of El Salvador 
published in 1955 an edition de lujo of Miguel 
Angel Asturias’ 9-page rhapsodic poem. 

D. D. W. 


have seen and _ been 
much impressed by two numbers of this 
Mexican literary review, published bi-monthly 
at 2 pesos an issue (Apartado Postal 7671, 
México, D. F.) Each issue (of about 45 pp.) 
contains essays, poetry, stories, and notes on 
books and journals. Its editor is Jess Arellano. 

D. W. 


Foundation Miles Sherover, Venezuela.— 
Two prizes have been established by this new 
foundation, to be awarded to outstanding 
essays in any field of the Humanities. The 
first, of 10,000 bs., was named for the donor, 
Miles Sherover; the second, of 5,000 bs., will 
have the name of the poet who wrote the first 
epic poem on the New World, Juan de 
Castellanos. The following prominent writers 
and professors have been appointed as 
members of the special committee to award 
the prizes each year: the Dean of the College 
of Letters, University of Caracas, Mariano 
Picén Salas, Arturo Uslar Pietri, Augusto 
Mijares, J. D. Garcfa Bacca, Angel Rosem- 
blat, Arturo Sosa, Juan B. Plaza, Luis Beltran 
Guerrero, Ramén Diaz Sanchez, and Alejo 
Carpentier. 


Premio Reveron, Venezuela.—Edoardo Cre- 
ma, winner of the Premio Andrés Bello, well 
known poet and writer, has established a prize 
named for the great painter Alejandro 
Reveron, for the best book on the life and 
works of Venezuelan artists. 


Colombian literary life-—Rafael Maya 
went to Paris in May as the Colombian 
representative to UNESCO. Revista de Bogota, 
edited by Hernin Pedraza and Ciro Pabén 
Nunez, made its first appearance in May. 
Los Angeles A. Artas-LARRETA 


Bellas—Artes. The monthly organ of the 
Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, appeared 
in January 1956. Large in format and profusely 
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illustrated, it is priced at 2 pesos an issue. The 
February number, for instance, has an 
interesting interview with Mexico’s leading 
playwright, Rodolfo Usigli, in which he 
expresses rather critically his opinion of the 
present situation of the theater in Mexico. 
The address for subscriptions is Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


‘“{ndice” reappears.—On January 16, 1956 
the Franco Government suppressed [nsula 
and Indice, two of Spain’s leading intellectual 
journals. On April 3, 1956, according to a 
notice in Excélsior (Mexico, D.F.) for April 
27, the Spanish Direccién General de Prensa 
permitted /ndice to reappear ningtn 
cambio en su direccién, ni en el espfritu que 
la ha informado desde su nacimiento.” 

R. G. M. 


“Ensayos y apuntes.”—A short collection 
of essays, newspaper articles and speeches by 
Roberto Esquenazi Mayo, between 1948 and 
1955, published by Editorial Selecta, La 
Habana. Some are brief literary criticisms, 
some are notes on events of interest to Latin 
Americans living in the U. S.—but the leit- 
motif of the book is Esquenazi’s continuing 
hope and faith in a strong and intelligent 
Cuba, both within her own borders and on the 
world stage of the United Nations. He is not 
afraid to mention names and to place the 
blame for past failures, but his criticism is 
always constructive and is upheld by the 
certainty that Cuba is well on her way toward 
becoming a responsible member of the political 
and cultural western world. 


F. 6. 


New Director.—With the new Brazilian 
administration, a new director was appointed 
for the Instituto Nacional do Livro in Rio de 
Janeiro. He is José Renato Santos Pereira, an 
editor of the Folhada Manha of Sio Paulo. He 
announced plans for a literary review, aids for 
adult education, and the opening of small 
libraries in the towns of the forgotten hinter- 
land. 

G. M. M. 


Two Brazilian Prizes.—After a long delay 
the winners of the Carmen Dolores Barbosa 
Prize and the Monteiro Lobato Prize were 
announced in March. The former was given 
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to Origenes Lessa for his novel Rua do Sol, 
the latter to Osman Lins for his collection of 
tales Os Gestos. Not long ago, Lins aroused 
general attention when his novel O Visitante 
won him the Fabio Prado Prize. Os Gestos 
already won a prize in 1955 (Cf. The Hispanic 
World of December 1955). 

G. M. M. 


Ega in Brazil—Ega de Queiroz continues 
to be fervently admired in Brazil, where the 
journalist Carlos de Laet founded the “Clube 
dos Maniacos de Ecga” of Rio de Janeiro. A 
similar group is to be formed in Séo Paulo by 
José Geraldo Vieira and his friends. 

G. M. M. 


New President of Academy.— Dr. Peregrino 
Jdanior, a physician-journalist, was elected 
President of the Academia Brasileira de 
Letras. A native of Rio Grande do Norte, he 
has published works on the Amazon region, 
Machado de Assis and the Modernist move- 
ment, as well as studies of diet and of physical 
education. One of his first official acts was 
to take a journey to Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


New Propaganda Chief—Eduardo Brazio 
replaced Dr. José Manuel da Costa (cf. The 
Hispanic World for November 1951) as 
Director of the National Secretariat of 
Information, Culture and Tourism in Lisbon 
in the spring of 1956. The new Director is a 
career diplomat who has written on Portuguese 
diplomatic history and who founded the 
Portuguese Institute and the Camédes School 
in Hongkong in 1947. He is a son of the actor 
of the same name. 

G. M. M. 


Correia da Serra.Van Kleffens, Am- 
bassador of Holland in Lisbon, lectured in 
Portuguese on the North American phase 
(1812-20) in the life of Correia da Serra 
before the Academia de Ciéncias. The lecture 
was occasioned by Richard B. Davis’ recent 
work on the Portuguese naturalist and 
diplomat. 

G. M. M. 


Erico Verissimo.—The Brazilian novelist 
who for several years has been serving as 
Director of Cultural Affairs in the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., cele- 
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brated his fiftieth birthday by returning to his 
home in Rio Grande do Sul for a short trip. 
“para matar saudades.’”’ When asked by 
Raimundo de Meneses about his plans for the 
future, he replied: ‘“‘To return to Brazil, to 
work— in the morning at the Globo Publishing 
House, in the afternoon at home, writing my 
novels. | am at present working on a book 
about my travels in Mexico. My next novel 
will be the third and last volume of the trilogy 
O Tempo e o Vento. And there will be others. 
I believe I still have some ten fruitful years 
ahead of me. Fruitful for the novelist, I mean’ 
(Folha da Manha, Feb. 26, 1956). Since then, 
the first part of O Tempo e o Vento has been 
made into a motion picture with the title 
O Sobrado by the Vera Cruz Company and 
Assis Chateaubriand’s newspaper chain. The 
picture, directed by Sassiano Gabus Mendes 
and Walter George Durst, had its premiere in 
Porto Alegre. 

G. M. M. 


Max Leopold Wagner’s Writings.—-A bibli- 
ography of almost 400 items indicates the long 
and useful activity of the philologist M. L. 
Wagner of Washington, D. C., who will 
celebrate his 75th birthday in September. The 
bibliography, carefully compiled and anno- 


tated by Giacinto Manuppella, was published 
in the Boletim de Filologia of Lisbon and is 
available as a reprint (Lisbon: Centro de 
Estudos Filolégicos, 1955. 86 pp. 17 Escudos 
50.) Beginning with an article on the folkloric 
element in the Wamba legend, which appeared 


in 1904 in Leite de Vasconcelos’ Revista 
Lusitana, the bibliography shows the scholar’s 
constant interest in Sardinian studies, as well 
as his always rewarding excursions into other 
Italian dialects, Portuguese, Judeo-Spanish, 
American Spanish literature, and slang in 
several Romance languages. Prof. Wagner has 
been a pioneer in relating the studies of 
language and civilisation and introducing the 
field trip method into philology. 

G. M. M. 


Camées in Bohemia. Such a title would 
have pleased the Portuguese poet. However, 
it is the title of an essay by Zdenék Hampeis on 
Camdées studies and translations in the country 
of the Czechs from 1836 to the present. A 
condensed version in Portuguese was pub- 
lished in Vértice, Coimbra, vol. 16 (1956), nos. 
148-149, pp. 51-55. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Lyrieism.—The forceful Coim- 
bra poet Afonso Duarte’s long awaited 
complete works appeared at last as Obra 
Poética, 1906—1956 (Lisbon, 1956. 40 
Eseudos). 

G. M. M. 


“Revista dominicana de cultura.’’—Vol. 1, no. 
1 (Nov. 1955) of this new periodical contains 
several interesting articles: Joaquin Balaguer’s 
“Colén, precursor literario,” Juan Francisco 
Sanchez’ ‘Vida, raz6n e historia en Ortega y 
Gasset,” and Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi’s 
“Archivo literario de hispanoamérica.”’ 


Miguel Acosta Saignes.—This outstanding 
Venezuela folklorist has recently published a 
pamphlet and a long article. Elementos indige- 
nas y africanos en la formacién de la cultura 
venezolana (Instituto de Filosofia, Facultad de 
humanidades y educaci6n, Universidad central 
de Venezuela, 1956, 34 pp.) should be of 
interest to the folklorist, linguist, and student 
of Venezuelan culture. ‘“‘La vivienda rural en 
Trujillo,” a 32-page reprint from the Dec. 
1955 issue of the Annales de la Universidad 
central de Venezuela, contains numerous 
illustrations and a ‘“‘Vocabulario de vegetales,”’ 
pp. 27-32. 


Alfonso Reyes.—Guillermo 8. Pérez Delga- 
do’s ‘‘ ‘Més’ y ‘Menos’ de Alfonso Reyes,” 
Lectura, 90, 3: 89-91 (April 1, 1956) is a brief 
critical article on the outstanding Mexican 
literato. This article is reprinted from Estudios 
americanos. 

Murray State College H. C. Woopsrince 

Don Quijote y las Novelas de Pérez Galdés.— 
Este es el titulo de la que fue disertacién 
doctoral del profesor J. Chalmers Herman, 
publicada recientemente. Y en verdad bien 
merecfa que fuera conocido este concienzudo 
y bien orientado estudio de la influencia de 
Cervantes, nuestro primer novelista, sobre 
Galdés, que es quien le sigue en mérito dentro 
de la literatura espafiola. 

La inspiracién que Galdés recibid de 
Cervantes es un hecho de todos conocido, 
pero no se habia hecho de él un examen tan 
completo y detallado como el que se contiene 
en el trabajo del profesor Herman, donde no 
deja de tratarse ninguna de las manifestaciones 
de la influencia cervantina sobre la produccién 
galdosiana. 
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La profunda devocién de Galdés por 
Cervantes y singularmente por el Quijote 
aflora constantemente en las obras del gran 
maestro de la novela realista espafola del 
siglo XIX, y las figuras del caballero andante, 
de su escudero y de la ideal Dulcinea sugieren 
a Don Benito miultiples pasajes de sus 
narraciones, segtin atinadamente pone de 
relieve el estudio de Herman. Ni las citas y 
expresiones cervantinas, tan tipicas del habla 
espafiola, ni el gracioso empleo de refranes 
populares, ni las claras semejanzas de la 
técnica dejan de analizarse en esta disertacién, 
modelo en su género, que ciertamente agota 
la materia sefalando todos los aspectos de la 
gran proyeccién del Quijote sobre la nove- 
listica de Galdés, tan notoria especialmente en 
el periodo de 1886 a 1897 y bien perceptible en 
Fortunata y Jacinta, Angel Guerra, La Loca 
de la Casa, Torquemada en el Purgatorio, 
Nazarin, Halma y Misericordia. 

Univ. of Towa Jeréntmo 


Azorin.—Professor Anna Krause (U.C.L.A.) 
is the author of an excellent study of José 
Martinez Ruiz which has recently been 
published by Espasa Calpe with the title 
“Azorin,” el pequeto filésofo. The book is 
priced at 20 pesos and is available from 
Espasa Calpe Mexicana, Apdo. postal 121, 
México, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘‘Con la intencién 
de contribuir a aportar documentos para el 
estudio de la historia del presente, interesa 
difundir la comunicacién que el Gobierno de 
Espafia dirigié a todos los periédicos de ese 
pais, el dia 18 de octubre pasado, dfa de la 
muerte de José Ortega y Gasset, y que 
reproducimos de la revista Sur de Buenos 
Aires: ‘En relacién con la muerte de don José 
Ortega pueden publicarse hasta tres trabajos: 
la biografia y dos articulos. Titulo de la 
informacién, como mdAximo a dos columnas. 
Si se hace un comentario de su filosoffa, 
deber4 hacerse con altura, sin violencia 
contra él, aunque destacando sus errores en 
materia religiosa. Pueden publicarse en la 
primera pdgina fotograffas de la capilla 
ardiente, de la mascarilla o del caddver, pero 
no de don José vivo. En p4ginas interiores 
podran publicarse dos fotografias de Ortega 
vivo.” [From La Gaceta (febrero 1956), 


published by the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, Mexico, D.F.] 
Univ. of Kansas Perer G. EaRLe 

“Universidad de Mézxico.”—Of special 
interest in recent issues of this fine monthly 
published by Mexico’s national university are 
“Las letras mexicanas en 1955” (febrero 1956) 
by Alf Chumacero and “El escritor y su 
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tiempo (Mauricio Magdaleno)”’ (abril 1956) 
by Mario Puga. The first is an excellent 
précis of Mexican literary production in the 
past year, and is replete with author’s names, 
book-titles, and critical commentary. The 
second, an interview with one of Mexico’s 
noted novelists, emphasizes his ideas about the 
mission of the writer in society. 

R. G. M. 


Conducted by 


J. CHALMERS HerMAN, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


CHAPTER GUIDE IN OFFING 

In response to several requests, we have 
undertaken the compilation of a Chapter 
Guide based on the best practices and ac- 
tivities of the Chapters during the past ten 
years. Such a Guide, it is anticipated, would 
be helpful to newly elected officers who are 
anxious to bring to their Chapters stimulating 
and interesting programs. Also through this 
Guide it is hoped that Chapters that have not 
been particularly active will receive inspira- 
tion to increase the tempo of their activity. 
Suggestions for inclusion in the Guide will be 
welcomed by the Chapter Adviser. 


MERGER IN OHIO 


On April 21, 1956, at a combined meeting 
of the CENTRAL OHIO and the SOUTH- 
ERN OHIO Chapters of the Association, the 
two Chapters were merged as the Buckeye 
Chapter for Ohio. The meeting, which took 
place at Capital Univ. in Columbus, adopted 
a constitution for the new Chapter and 
elected officers as follows: President, Richard 
Armitage (1956-58); First Vice President, 
John Peters (1956-57) ; Second Vice President, 
Byron Wilson (1956-58) ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Louis Yura (1956-59). An interesting program 
was included on the agenda of this historic 
meeting, which included addresses by Kenneth 
Norton of Ohio State Univ. and Robert 
Kirsner of the Univ. of Cincinnati. 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at Fast Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHAPTERS 


In a colorful atmosphere of red hibiscus, 
tall Pan American flags and typical Spanish 
dolls, arranged by Mrs. Loleita Ransom of 
Miami Senior High School, the FLORIDA 
CHAPTER met at a joint meeting with the 
Modern Language group of the Florida 
Education Association, April 13th, in Miami. 
Carmelita Ortiz introduced the luncheon 
speaker, Harold Colee, Executive Vice 
President of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Colee’s subject was “Spanish: 
Florida’s Second Language.’’ He described 
the many values of the Spanish language in a 
state so near the Spanish-speaking countries; 
these dealt with the cultural as well as the 
commercial aspects. Cliff Mitchell, Co- 
ordinator of Elementary Spanish in Dade 
County (Miami), chairman of the afternoon 
program, presented the Spanish program in 
the Dade County Schools from grade one to 
twelve. Those taking part in this program were 
Mrs. Gladys Valley (elementary school), 
Judith Ellison (junior high school), V. 
Williamson (senior high school). From Miami 
Univ. came Liliane Blotner, Brazilian vocalist, 
who sang Portuguese, Spanish, and French 
songs. The Troubadours, also from Miami 
Univ., sang a few numbers under the direction 
of Albert Raffanel. There were Spanish- 
speaking puppets, skillfully made and 
managed by Mrs. Trujillo of Miami Univ. It 
was a very enthusiastic meeting with 86 
persons present. 

The FRONTERAS CHAPTER met in El 
Paso March 3. The distinguished southwestern 
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historian, Cleofas Calleros, discussed the 
research necessary for his recently published 
La Historia de la Misién de Nuestra Senora 
La Virgen de Guadalupe y El Paso del Norte. 
The annual meeting of the ILLINOIS 
CHAPTER was held November 5 at the 
Chicago Navy Pier Division of the Univ. of 
Illinois, in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Illinois MLTA. The morning was spent 
in a business meeting of the IMLTA, and in 
interesting demonstrations of the teaching of 
foreign languages to elementary-school stu- 
dents. The Chapter met in the afternoon, with 
George MeSpadden of the Univ. of Chicago, 
the president, presiding. The business meeting 
was followed by a paper on problems of 
Spanish American vocabulary by John 
Corominas of the Univ. of Chicago, and by a 
report by Violet Bergquist of Evanston High 
School and Helen Geller of Oak Park High 
School on the accelerated programs for 
language teaching to superior students in 
their respective schools. An election of 
Chapter officers was held by mail in March. 
The results were as follows: President, Eloise 
Metzger of Pekin Community High School; 
Vice-president, Hazel Lutz of Mattoon High 
School; Secretary, Louise H. Wester of the 


Univ. of Illinois; Treasurer, H. Logan Cobb of 


Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Decatur. Miss Metzger, Mrs. Wester, Miss 
Dorothy Sprague of Manual Training High 
School in Peoria and Mrs. Bernelle Moot of 
Urbana High School met in Urbana with 
John Van Horne of the Univ. of Illinois on 
March 24 to discuss Chapter affairs. Miss 
Metzger named an advisory and nominating 
committee to assist her in planning next fall’s 
meeting. The meeting will be held in No- 
vember on the Univ. of Illinois Urbana 
campus, again in conjunction with the 
IMLTA. Present plans call for a business 
meeting of the Chapter, a round-table 
discussion of problems of articulation between 
high school and college for students of 
Spanish, and a demonstration of oral-method 
teaching and the use of audio-visual aids in 
the classroom. Teachers and students of 
Spanish in the Peoria area meet frequently 
for an evening program at one of the twelve 
participating schools. The program is arranged 
by the host school, sometimes assisted by 
others; recent ones have been a paella supper, 
Christmas festivities, celebrations of Pan 
American Day and the like. Attendance is 
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usually in the hundreds, and the students find 
these evenings an ideal opportunity to meet 
and exchange ideas about their Spanish clubs 
and activities. The next such meeting, 
planned in conjunction with the annual 
celebration of Pan American Day by the 
Illinois Federation of Pan American Leagues, 
was held at Manual Training High School in 
Peoria on April 21. A number of teachers and 
students of Spanish from nearby schools 
attended the two performances of Alejandro 
Casona’s Los drboles mueren de pie at the 
Univ. of Illinois in December. The University 
has been favored more recently with visits by 
Francisco Sanchez Castafer of the Univ. of 
Valencia and Rafael Lapesa of the Univ. of 
Madrid; both have addressed interested 
groups in Spanish, Prof. Sdnchez Castafier 
speaking on the Celestina and Prof. Lapesa 
on the poetry of recent generations in Spain. 

The INDIANA CHAPTER held its spring 
meeting at DePauw Univ. in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Indiana FLTA. 
Following registration in the Union Building, 
the IFLTA met in Harrison Hall to discuss 
means of handling increased enrollments in 
foreign language in the years to come. A most 
enjoyable luncheon was served at noon in the 
Union Building and in the afternoon the 
AAT groups met separately. At the AATSP 
group, Martin Alisky, Prof. of Journalism at 
Indiana Univ., speaking on “Mass Media of 
Communication in Latin America,” gave a 
most interesting talk on the current situation 
in Latin America as related to the press, 
radio, and television. Sol Saporta of Indiana 
Univ. discussed the testing program which the 
AATSP is sponsoring, and Robert Turner, 
President, appointed a committee to supervise 
the Chapter’s scholarship award, which will 
be made for the first time in 1957. The 1957 
meeting of the IFLTA will be held at Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville. 

The KANSAS CHAPTER held its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the Cervantes 
Day Celebration on the campus of Kansas 
Univ. On April 13 a banquet was held in 
honor of José M. Osma, retiring this year 
after 39 vears as Prof. of Romance Languages 
at K.U. Many of Mr. Osma’s present and 
former students came to pay homage to their 
friend and teacher. Several gave short talks 
and a book of homenaje was presented to him 
containing greetings from his friends all over 
the world. The Martinez Sierra play, Rosina 
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es fragil, presented at the first Cervantes Day 
Celebration in 1925 when Mr. Osma started 
the event, was given by a group of K.U. 
students. Mr. Osma accepted the homenaje 
with his famous cuatro palabras. On April 14, 
the business meeting of the Chapter was held, 
with the president, Mrs. Ruth Stoll Beahm, 
presiding. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. The chairman of the 
nominating committee, Harley Oberhelman, 
presented the following slate of candidates: 
President, Mrs. Edith Lanter; Vice-president, 
Mrs. Jeannette Robbins. The slate was unani- 
mously elected. The president introduced 
William H. Shoemaker of the Univ. of Kansas, 
who gave a report on the MLA Foreign 
Language Conference which he attended in 
New York. Dr. J. Chalmers Herman of East 
Central State College of Ada, Oklahoma, the 
national chapter adviser and a _ former 
president of the Kansas Chapter, spoke 
briefly. Laurel H. Turk of DePauw Univ., 
National Secretary-Treasurer, gave a short 
talk. Agnes Brady, National President and 
member of the Kansas Chapter, also attended 
the meeting. The Cervantes Day Tertulia 
was given in Strong Auditorium Saturday 
afternoon. Numbers by Spanish students in 
schools throughout the state were included in 
the program. Mr. Osma presented the AATSP 
medals for excellence in Spanish to the 
winners of the essay contest which was held. 
The LONG ISLAND CHAPTER held its 
meeting on February 20 in the Board Room 
of the new Garden City High School. Ruth 
Kelly, President, opened the meeting, which 
she turned over to Adele Breaux, Vice- 
president and Program Chairman. Miss 
Breaux introduced Michael DeLuca of Hofstra 
College, who acted as moderator for the panel 
discussion which followed. The others who 
participated in the discussion were: Ruth 
Richardson, Adelphi College; Mrs. C. M. 
de Hassell, Adelphi College; N. F. Sallese, 
St. John’s Univ.; M. M. Maya, United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. The topics 
covered were: (1) Language Prerequisites for 
College Students, (2) Secondary Language 
Preparation, (3) Gaps that Need Filling. An 
open discussion and a question-answer period 
followed. The business meeting was conducted 
after the program closed. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were dispensed with by a 
majority vote. Mrs. Norma Albertini read the 
treasurer’s report. A vote was taken on a 
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proposed constitutional change. The installa- 
tion date of officers was changed from May to 
October. It was suggested that if any teachers 
knew of any available positions in any of the 
school systems, they should notify the officers 
or Dr. M. DeLuca of Hofstra, who are in 
charge of our Chapter’s Placement Bureau. It 
is the aim of the colleges to meet the needs of 
the communities, especially in placing qualified 
language teachers. The Chapter also met on 
May 26 to honor Dr. Jane A. Carboni, head 
of the language department, Sewanhaka High 
School, who is retiring after 26 years of service. 
The guest speaker was Lisandro Diaa of 
Adelphi College. 

The spring meeting of the NEW ENG- 
LAND CHAPTER took place at Boston 
Univ. on April 14. Ellen Cowing, head of the 
modern language department at Wakefield 
High School, presided. Dr. Jestis Millaruelo, 
Consul of Spain in Boston, who represented 
the chapter at the Annual Meeting in De- 
cember in Chicago, gave an interesting report 
on convention activities. Juanita Cansino, of 
the famed Cansino dancing family of Spain, 
presented a series of authentic Spanish and 
Mexican dances. On April 21 an “homenaje”’ 
to Ada Coe, Professor of Spanish at Wellesley 
College, who is retiring in June, was held at 
the Pan-American Society. Among the friends 
and colleagues who paid tribute to Miss Coe 
were Joan Appel of Dana Hall, Concha Bretén 
of Wellesley College, and Jorge Guillén, the 
distinguished poet. Sra. Manuela DeMora 
Brandt of Pine Manor Jr. College and Sr. 
José Godoy, Consul of Peru, presented a 
sainete, “Sangre Gorda,” by los Hermanos 
Quintero, in honor of Miss Coe. Ellen Cowing, 
President of the Chapter, acted as mistress 
of ceremonies. Following the program, Miss 
Coe was presented with a beautiful gift from 
her friends and colleagues. Co-Chairmen of 
the “homenaje’’ were Justina Ruiz de Conde 
of Wellesley College and Sra. Manuela 
DeMora Brandt. 

The NEW YORK CHAPTER met on 
March 2 at the Casa Hispdnica for a most 
enjoyable and_ interesting meeting. The 
Portuguese musician and scholar Fausto 
Esteves, of the faculty of the City College, 
discussed the music of Portugal, from the 
16th to the 19th century, and illustrated his 
lecture with selections from the work of the 
greatest Portuguese composers. He was 
assisted in his musical presentation by the 
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Misses Ilsa Sass and Ruth Cohn and Messrs. 
Nicholas Mavricks, Peter Oswald, Bernard 
Zaslavy and Nico Castel. Both the lecture 
and the introduction by Prof. Da Cal, Chapter 
President, were delivered in Portuguese. The 
Consul General of Portugal in New York and 
other distinguished members of the Portuguese 
colony were present at the meeting, which was 
co-sponsored by the House of Portugal. 

Officers of the NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPTER are: President, Lucy Ann Neblett; 
Vice-president, Pedro N. Trakas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Martha Akers. Miss Neblett has 
taken it upon herself to write all 111 high- 
school teachers of Spanish in North Carolina 
plus college teachers in an attempt to promote 
professional growth and greater pride in the 
teaching of Spanish. 

The NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER met 
on March 24 at Western Reserve Univ. to 
hear Evaristo Garefa Carrillo of Malaga and 
Enrique Gil Nagel of the Philippines, who are 
practicing medicine at Doctors Hospital in 
Cleveland. The Chapter’s final meeting of the 
academic year was held May 12 at Oberlin 
College. Prof. Norman P. Sacks gave an 
illustrated lecture entitled “Un Viaje en 
colores por Espana” and Prof. Donna Gustaf- 
son spoke on “Vida estudiantil en una uni- 
versidad de México.”’ Several students from 
Hiram College who had spent the summer of 
1955 in Mexico spoke on their experiences at 
Mexico City College. Officers for 1956-57 will 
be Lucille Mercer, President; H. R. Heskamp, 
Secretary; Harold H. Hetzler, Treasurer. 

AATSP members in OKLAHOMA were 
busy during the spring with various fiestas 
which they stage annually to focus attention 
on the study of Spanish. One of the largest is 
held at the Univ. of Oklahoma and consists 
of a banquet and dance. The high schools at 
Wewoka and Lawton have presented fiestas 
for some years that have become famous not 
only in their local communities but throughout 
the state. An area project is the Pan American 
Fiesta put on each spring by East Central 
State College. Spanish students from high 
schools throughout southeastern Oklahoma 
join East Central students in staging a variety 
show containing all the color, warmth, and 
rhythm of the countries south of the border. 
Over 100 students took part in the 1956 
East Central Fiesta, with Cecile Smith of Ada 
and Geraldine Houser of Wewoka carrying 
the main burden of the responsibility. 
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An informative talk on the Cuban poet José 
Martf by Francisco Maribona, Consul of 
Cuba in Portland, and the annual election of 
officers featured a dinner meeting of the 
OREGON CHAPTER at Marylhurst College, 
Feb. 18. Officers elected for 1956-57: Presi- 
dent, Sister Miriam Barbara of Marylhurst 
College; Vice-president, Clarence A. Kraft of 
Willamette Univ.; Secretary, Mrs. Marie 
Mullins of Lake Oswego High School; 
Treasurer, Randall Crawford of Oregon City. 
The retiring President, Mrs. Ruth E. Peck, 
Cleveland High School, was warmly applauded 
by the thirty-odd members present. 

The annual meeting of the TENNESSEE 
CHAPTER was held on March 23 in the 
auditorium of the Chattanooga Public 
Library, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee EA. Mrs. H. J. Huey, 
vice-president, presided in the absence of the 
president, Ella Puryear Mims. There were 24 
members and guests present. The guest 
speaker was Agustin Diaz Zubieta of Madrid, 
exchange student at the Univ. of Chattanooga. 
He was introduced by Terrell Tatum, head of 
the university’s Dept. of Spanish. Sefior 
Diaz speke on “Espana bajo diferentes puntos 
de vista.”’ Forcefully and interestingly, he 
gave a panoramic view of the state of Spanish 
economy and living conditions, with due 
regard to pressing present needs, recent 
accomplishments, and plans for further 
progress. At the business meeting which 
followed the program, the minutes of the 
April 1, 1955, meeting were read and approved 
and the treasurer’s report heard. The report, 
sent by Prof. Milton Shane, George Peabody 
College, on the recent White House Education 
Conference was heard. Following this, Evalyne 
Howington, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, recommended the following officers for 
the vear 1956-57: President, Mrs. H. J. Huey; 
Vice-president, Prof. Carey Crantford; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Anna McCrary. The slate 
was elected unanimously. 

The TRANS-PECOS CHAPTER met at 
Texas Western College on March 9. President 
Elsie Campbell presided and Edgar Ruff of 
TWC introduced the guest speaker of the 
afternoon, Kurt Spier, an importer-exporter of 
El Paso and an accomplished linguist, who 
spoke on “Needs and Ways of Learning 
Languages in the Business World.” Mr. Spier, 
a native of Germany, who has had a successful 
business career in several European and Latin 
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American countries, stressed the interest and 
enjoyment as well as the business advantages 
he had derived from speaking foreign lan- 
guages, even slightly and perhaps imperfectly. 
He urged teachers to stress use of numbers, 
auxiliary verbs, and as much vocabulary as 
possible. He pointed out that learning his 
third, fourth, and fifth languages was made 
easier because of having “learned how to 
learn” a language with his second one. He 
urged teachers to get their students to talk, 
to say any little thing, even incorrectly, as the 
best way to keep up interest and lead to more 
thorough study. During the business session, 
attended by 45 members, the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Montez Chap- 
pelle; Vice-president and Program Chairman, 
Fred Brewer; Treasurer, Rowena Rivera; 
Secretary, Marie Esman. 

The VIRGINIA CHAPTER was guest of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in Lynch- 
burg on April 14. E. M. Bowman, host to the 
annual meeting of AATSP and AATF, 
planned a social hour preceding the business 
meetings of the two groups and also a lunch- 
eon, served by the college, which was followed 
by the addresses in French and Spanish. Since 
many of the members are affiliated with both 
groups, it has proven very satisfactory to hold 
both chapter meetings at the same time. The 
demonstration of the Language Laboratory of 
the college was of particular interest to the 
high-school teachers, as some of them are 
hopeful of obtaining similar devices for aural 
practice in the public schools. Frank E. Snow 
of Roanoke College urged that the Chapter 
have a delegate as well as a report for the 
national meeting which, this year, will be held 
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in Washington, D. C. The Dept. of Spanish 
of the Univ. of Richmond extended an 
invitation to their Pan-American celebration 
on April 18, which featured a lecture by 
Lincoln Canfield of the Univ. of Rochester, 
“La Lengua Espafiola en América,” and an 
exhibit of the works of some 25 artists of Latin 
America, made possible by a loan from the 
Pan American Union. The principal Spanish 
address was made by Maria de Onate of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College on “José 
Ortega y Gasset: cincuenta afos de vida 
espafiola.”” The Va. Chapter is also proud of 
the work of one of its members, Arnold A. 
Del Greco of the Univ. of Virginia, who edits 
the Newsletter of the MFLA of Virginia, 
circulated quarterly among all FL teachers 
of the state and said to be the oldest in all the 
48 states. The officers elected for 1956 are: 
President, Frank E. Snow; Vice-president, 
Mary Ellen Stephenson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Louise Robertson. 

The WISCONSIN CHAPTER held its 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, November 4. 
Prof. Alexander C. Hooker, Ripon College, 
was the chairman for the meeting, during 
which the finals of the State Spanish Pro- 
nunciation Contest were held. The four 
regional winners for first and second year 
classes competed for first and second place 
honors in each division. An address was given 
in Spanish by Roberto G. Sanchez of the Univ. 
of Wisconsin on the production of foreign 
language plays. Election of new officers 
concluded the meeting: President, Frank 
Sedwick; Vice-president, William Barringer; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ona Donahue; and Secretary, 
Jane Gentzel. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Alice H. Bushee (1867-1956).—A graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke College, she spent fourteen 
years as a teacher in the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain, first in San 
Sebastian, then in Madrid, after which she 
came to Wellesley College and taught for 
twenty-five years before her retirement in 1936 
as Professor of Spanish Emeritus. During this 
quarter century she enthusiastically led large 
numbers of students to value the culture of 


the Hispanic world. Always interested in the 
development of the whole person, she urged 
students to cultivate habits of living and work 
which would bring them lasting satisfaction. 
For her, there were basic elements in study 
and in living, and her grammar bore the title, 
Fundamentals of Spanish Grammar, because 
she believed that by learning to observe 
accurately one could gain a firm foundation on 
which one could build with surety. Self educa- 


tion, self discipline were basic for good 
scholarship. Her simplicity, honesty, courage, 
and deep religious faith characterized her 
relationships with all with whom she came in 
contact, and her unfailing interest and loyalty 
brought encouragement to students and 
colleagues at every turn. 

As part of her own research she published 
the “lost” edition of the Sucesos of Mateo 
Alemdén, which she discovered in the John 
Carter Brown Library in Providence. This 
was followed by her meticulous work on the 
editions of the plays of Tirso de Molina, 
culminating in her Three Centuries of Tirso de 
Molina, and by the critical edition of the great 
historical drama, La prudencia en la mujer, 
on which she happily continued to work even 
after her eyesight was rapidly failing, and in 
this she was loyally aided by her former 
colleague Lorna Lavery Stafford. 

Miss Bushee was a charter member in 1917 
of the AATS, and later, in 1928, was instru- 
mental in the founding of its New England 
Chapter. She believed in the stimulus of 
contact with scholars working in the same 
field and was an active member of the MLA 
and one of the sponsors of the Hispanic 
Review when it was founded. 

Her contribution as a leader in the field of 
Spanish studies was recognized by her election 
as a Member of the Hispanic Society of 
America and the Real Academia Hispano 
Americana de Ciencias of Cadiz, Spain; on 
her eighty-fifth birthday the Hispanic Society 
awarded her its Medal of Arts and Literature, 
given for distinction in the field of Hispanic 
humanities. 
Wellesley College Apa M. Cor 

Festival of Nations, Texas State College for 
Women.—On April 13 the Dept. of Foreign 
Languages of TSCW held its third annual 
Festival of Nations. It continues the tradition 
of many years standing for an international 
festival held in April of each year. The first 
began as Noche Mexicana, becoming later 
Noche Panamericana, to be expanded in 1953 
to the Festival of Nations. 

On this evening all three floors of the Union 
Building were utilized to full capacity. In the 
recreation room in the basement were booths 
dispensing refreshments of many sorts with all 
decorations carrying out the international 
theme. A Mexican Restaurant served a hot 
plate consisting of tamales, frijoles, enchiladas, 
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and chili con carne. There were also the 
English sweet shop, Israeli candies, pralines, 
and others. 

The street floor was given over to folk 
dance demonstrations, a Josephina Niggli 
Mexican farce, and travel films. The folk 
dances, under the direction of the College of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
included those of England, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Italy, and Russia; this program 
was given twice to accommodate the crowd. 
The Mexican farce, “Tooth or Shave,” 
played three times and was under the direction 
of the Department of Speech. The travel 
films were shown through the courtesy of 
Royal Dutch Airlines and British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 

In the ballroom the program “Around the 
World in Song and Dance,” given twice during 
the evening, each time to a large crowd, was 
under the direction of Josefina Garcfa of 
Mexico and New York. Those taking part in 
the program were foreign students as well as 
American students from foreign language 
classes. 

The program consisted of 1) the modeling 
of native costumes with greetings to the 
audience in the native languages of many 
different countries; 2) folk dances and songs 
of Israel, presented by members of the Hillel 
Club of TSCW;; 3) a salute from France, with 
songs and dances by the French Club, pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Mabel 
Arbuthnot; 4) Korean songs and dances 
about love in the spring time; 5) Panameri- 
cana, dances from Spain, Colombia, Chile, 
and Mexico, and “México al Dfa,” a Mexican 
mosaic of well-known songs. 

Over 1000 visitors attended the celebration, 
including students and teachers from high 
schools 150 miles away. 


A. W. Woo.sry 


Correction.—In an item in the May 
“Hispanic World” a production of Casona’s 
La dama del alba at Miami Univ. in December 
1955 was called “the first translation of a 
Casona play for the English-speaking theater.” 
Ruth Gillespie of Albertus Magnus College 
writes that translations of Casona plays, 
made by her and Elizabeth Cubeta, were pro- 
duced before the Miami production: “The 
first professional production of a Casona play 
in English was Trees die standing, produced 
under the title Happy we'll be by Margo 
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Jones in her Dallas theatre from Dec. 14, 1953, 
to Jan. 2, 1954, with three repeat performances 
in May 1954. The first English performance of 
any Casona play was that of The Stranded 
Mermaid, which was given by a group of 
students at the Yale School of Drama in 
February of 1951. There have been several 
performances by academic groups antedating 
the one at Miami, including one of La dama 
del alba at Wright Junior College of Chicago 
in the spring of 1954.” 


“Atala” en castellano—Pedro Grases has 
published an interesting monograph on the 
first translation of Chateaubriand’s romantic 
novelette into Spanish. The translation was 
done in 1801 by Simén Rodriguez, a caraqueno 
who was at the time teaching Spanish in Paris. 
Sr. Grases disproves the claim that P. Fray 
Servando Teresa de Mier was the translator, 
and finishes his short work with some observa- 
tions on the importance of “Atala” to Spanish 
romanticism. 

6. F.C. 


“Bibliography of Contemporary Spanish 


Literature.’”—Vol. (1954) of this excellent 
work by Spanish Section V of the MLA 
Bibliog. Committee is now available. Write to 
Contemporary Spanish Bibliog., Box 773, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; $0.75 each (Vol. 1—$0.50). 
This project is under the chairmanship of Wm. 
A. McKnight, U. of N. C.; it covers books, 
articles and reviews dealing with Spanish and 
Catalan literature since 1900. Vol. 1 contains 
966 items. 

G. T. C. 


“Pronounce It Correctly.’”-—Dover Publica- 
tions (920 Broadway, New York 10), has 
extended its extremely useful and inexpensive 
phrase books by the addition of a 7-inch LP 
record for each. The records cost 89 cents and 
the phrase books 60 cents. They are worth far 
more than this to the prospective tourist. 
Records and phrase books are available for 
French, Spenish, German, Russian, Portu- 
guese, Italian, Hebrew, Japanese, Swedish, 
and Polish, and also in English for speakers of 
Spanish, German, and Italian. 

D. D. W. 


“Gems of Wit, Wisdom and Beauty.’’—The 
Spanish Music Center is producing a series of 
12” LP records containing representative 
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samplings of the well-known quotations, 
proverbs, poetry and popular songs in 
Spanish, English, French, German and 
Italian. The Spanish record, “Spanish is Fun,”’ 
was reviewed in the Dec. 1955 issue, page 505. 
The English record is now out: SMC-1015, 
and is designed primarily for the many 
foreign-speaking people in the U. S. who want 
something to listen to other than the usual run 
of language-learning records. Side One 
contains 57 familiar quotations and 68 
“gems of wit and wisdom’’—short sayings 
pertaining to a philosophy of life. Side Two 
contains Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the 
Pledge of Allegiance and other patriotic 
pieces, on Band One; Poetry and Folk Songs 
on Band Two. This side is very good, both in 
its choice of pieces as well as in a general 
overall excellence of the sound. The folk songs 
are sung by William Clauson; the narrator 
is Neil Harvey of Philadelphia’s WFIL-TV. 
The French version of “Gems...” will be 
narrated by Daniel Girard of Teachers College, 
Columbia. Karl-Heinz Planitz of Temple U. 
has already recorded the German unit, which 
should be ready for publishing very soon. 
Joseph Raymond of Penn State is the general 
editor of the series. 
G. 


Pan American Society of San Francisco. 
To celebrate its 25th anniversary, it has 
printed a handsome pamphlet telling its 
history and accomplishments. Containing 
many pictures of interest to proponents of 
Panamericanism and an explanation of the 
Society’s projects, it is ample proof of what 
a group of public-spirited private citizens can 
do to improve international relations. 

G. T. C. 


“Luz y Alegria.”—This quarterly publica- 
tion, now in its 2nd year, is directed—and 
written, in part—by Anita Durdn de Jones, a 
transplanted Colombian author now living in 
California. The small 20-page journal has 
somewhat the style of PAU’s Américas, 
without, of course, its alcance. Some articles 
in Spanish, some in English, some in both 
languages, a crossword puzzle, a little poetry, 
a few pictures. Excellent for the adult who 
knows some Spanish and wants to keep up 
with it. 4449 Huntley Ave., Culver City, Cal. 
$1.00. 

G. T. C. 


SNHS Cuaprer News 


“HAHR”—The February issue 
contains, among others, two articles with 
interesting historical sidelights. The Unioniza- 
tion of Florida Cigarmakers, by John C. Appel, 
suggests that a great part of the Sam Gompers 
and AFL “idealistic” support of freedom for 
Cuba was governed by the more materialistic 
expectation that such a liberation would make 
Florida’s unionization of the cigarmakers 
much easier to accomplish. In another article 
Charles Gibson advances the theory that the 
early colonial Spanish repartimiento for the 
drafting of labor details was based on pre- 
conquest geographico-political divisions rather 
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than on arbitrary areas set up by the con- 
querors. 
Gg. 


Inexpensive Translations.—A list of them, 
still available in 1955, compiled by an MLA 
Committee headed by B. Q. Morgan, may be 
obtained by sending 25 cents to the MLA, 6 
Washington Sq. North, NY 3. The list indi- 
cates translators, publishers, and prices. A 
few of the items have critical notes or evalua- 
tions. 

D. D. W. 


Conducted by 


Laure. H. Turk, National Sponsor 


Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me_ by 
September 15 for the December issue and by 
December 15 for the March issue. Please 
send reports of your activities. These will be 
helpful to other sponsors, particularly those 
who are starting new chapters. 

For the benefit of many members who have 
joined the AATSP since November 1953 when 
we first announced the Spanish National 
Honor Society, I repeat the following general 
information. 

QUALIFICATIONS: All secondary schools 
(public and independent) of recognized 
standing shall be eligible for charters. Chapter 
sponsors must be members of the AATSP. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHAPTER 
MEMBERSHIP: A regularly enrolled student 
in a secondary school who has maintained an 
honor average in the study of Spanish for at 
least two semesters. 

NAME OF CHAPTER: The name of 
each chapter shall be a Spanish name chosen 
by the members; e.g., the Cervantes Chapter. 
(A few exceptions have been made to this 
provision.) 

CHARTER FEE: Five dollars, to be paid 
by the school. Write to Mr. Turk for charter 
application card. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE: Upon initiation or 
upon becoming a chapter member, each 
student shall pay a fee of one dollar. A 
membership certificate will be sent to the 
sponsor for each member. (Several days should 
be allowed for lettering.) 

PINS AND KEYS: To be ordered from 
Balfour. Mr. Turk has price list. 

CONSTITUTION: Sent automatically 
upon receipt of charter fee, or sent before 
application if requested. 

INITIATION RITUAL: A tentative ritual 
is sent with charter. 

MEDAL AWARDS: The AATSP medals 
may be awarded to outstanding students each 
year. 

A total of 74 charters have been granted to 
June 1, 1956. Unfortunately 11 of these are 
now inactive for such reasons as: the original 
sponsor has moved and no other teacher has 
continued the chapter; sponsors have allowed 
AATSP membership to lapse; sponsors have 
failed to send lists of student members. (The 
Constitution provides that names shall be 
sent before the end of each school year or the 
charter shall be recalled, but in only one case 
have I had a charter returned.) 

Chapters formed to date are listed below in 
the order in which the names were originally 
published in the following issues of Hispania: 
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Nov. 1953, March 1954, Sept. 1954, March 
1955, May 1955, Sept. 1955, May 1956. The 
last eleven, formed since February 1, 1956, are 
published for the first time. Sponsors who 
plan to install chapters may refer to this list. 


CHAPTER 


Ciro Alegria 

Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
Andrés Bello 

Jacinto Benavente 
Blasco 

Simon Bolivar 
Francisca Campana 
Cervantes 


El Cid 
El Club Espajiol 


Corazén de la Rosa 
Las Estrellitas 
Don Pedro Fages 
Los Hidalgos 
Benito Judrez 

José Marti 

Ricardo Palma 

Rio de la Cruz 

San Martin 


La Sociedad Espafola 
Emiliano Zapata 

Lope de Vega 

La Sociedad Panamericana 
Don Quijote 

Hidalgo 

El Occidente 

Tirso de Molina 
Miguel de Unamuno 
Domingo F. Sarmiento 
Marcos de Niza 

Los Californianos 


San Juan de la Cruz 
Centro Honorario Espafiol 
Rubén Dario 

Iberia 


La Frontera 
Gabriela Mistral 
Los Sabios Espafioles 
La Granadina 

El Grito de Dolores 
Martin Fierro 
Andalucia 

Greco 

Los Llaneros 
Ignacio Zaragoza 
Ferndn Caballero 
Mariano Azuela 
Los Conquistadores 
Antonio Maceo 


HISPANIA 


PLace 


Tilden Tech. H 8, Chicago 

Watertown H 8, Mass. 

Mamaroneck Sr. H 8, N. Y. 

Sunset H §, Dallas 

Alliance H 8, Ohio 

Central H 8, Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Washington-Lee H 8, Arlington, Va. 

Roosevelt I! 8, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Leon H §, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dobyns-Bennett H 8, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Washington H 8, Portland, Ore. 

Villa Cabrini Acad., Burbank, Calif. 

Taft Union H 8, Calif. 

Camino H 8, Sacramento, Calif. 

Coral Gables H 38, Fla. 

Seabreeze H 8, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Fresno H §, Calif. 

Mainland H 8, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Canton H §, Il. 

Quincy Sr. H §, 

Douglass H 8, Oklahoma City 

Central H 8, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Marietta H 8, Ohio 

W. H. Adamson H §, Dallas 

Eugene H 8, Ore. 

Young H 8, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lake Forest H §, IIl. 

Midwood H §, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Coolidge Public Schools, Ariz. 

Grant Union H §, Del Paso Heights, 
Calif. 

B. T. Washington H 8, New Orleans 

Holy Angels Acad., Minneapolis 

Bartow H §, Fla. 

Pine Crest School, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Austin H 8, El Paso 

Flower H 8, Chicago 

Senior H §, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Willamette H 8, Eugene, Ore. 

Media H §, Pa. 

H §, Elkhart, Ind. 

Rock Falls Twp. H §, Tl. 

Riverside H 8S, Milwaukee 

HS, Plainview, Tex. 

Woodrow Wilson H 8, Dallas 

Hillerest H 8, Dallas 

Miami Edison Sr. H §, Fla. 

Springfield H S, Ore. 

Du Sable H 8, Chicago 


We are still asking that names of chapters not 
be duplicated. As the SNHS continues to 
grow we may have to work out some other 
system. Each chapter which does not have a 
sponsor indicated is inactive. 


SPONSOR 


Edith M. Sirica 
J. Clark Jenkins 
Irene R. Koval 
Leonard Pompa 
Mrs. Selma Webb 


Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye 


Mrs. Ruth E. Peck 
Sarah F. Bailar 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Boone 
Mrs. Lucy I. Shepard 
Joe V. Eliceche 


George T. Cushman 


Elizabeth Funderburk 
Dorothy H. Dodd 

Goldie D. Moore 

Mrs. Mark Womack 

Mrs. Raymond G. Guthrie 
Roberta King 

Virginia West 

Mrs. Louise Johnson 
Joseph P. Lawlor 

Louis Cabat 


Anne Zentner 


Mrs. Louise P. Jackson 
Luz Pura Auger 


Esther R. Brown 
Helene J. McMurtry 
Mrs. Karin Giesen 
Ila Pauline Layne 
Marilyn Schingeck 
Gladys King 

Mrs. Joanne Clopper 
Agens Dunaway 
Mrs. Jewell Ray Witt 
Mabel E. Turman 
Kay Tolliver 

Mrs. Mildred Willits 


John M. Mirkin 


La Cruz de Rosas 
Los Marineros 
Sancho Panza 
Cerro del Indio 
Las Estrellas 

Paso del Norte 
Maria de Ortega 


REVIEWS 


Franklin H S, Portland, Ore. 


Tamalpais H §, Mill Valley, Calif. 


St. Petersburg Sr. H §S, Fla. 
Indian Hills H 8, Cincinnati 


Star of the Sea Acad., San Francisco 


Ysleta H 8, Tex. 
Worthington H 8, Ohio 
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Alice M. Casebeer 

Vera Stump 

Mrs. Elizabeth Williams 
Helen A. Ong 


Mrs. Constance Hulbert 
Ruth B. Clausing 


El Quetzal 
Juan Valera 
Calderén 
Ponce de Leén 


Washington HS., Sioux Falls,S. Dak. Eudora Stegner 
Wakefield H 8, Alexandria, Va. 
Inglewood H §, Calif. 

New Smyrna Beach H 8, Fla. 


Mrs. Julian Stein 
Mrs. Gladys Waddingham 
Maxine L. Campbell 


Garcilaso de la Vega 
Fl Arco Iris 

Federico Garcia Lorca 
La Llave de Oro 


Central H §, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Waller H 8, Chicago 

New Albany H §, Ind. 

M. F. Tuley H S, Chicago 


Nancy C. Stewart 
Ann M. Hoopingarner 
Mary M. Kerr 

Melvin M. Parker 


Altamira 

Burno Heceta 

La Celestina 
Placido 

Santa Teresa 
Bernardo O’Higgins 
Hernan Cortés 
Cristébal Colén 


Arvin H §, Calif. 
Ohio 


Don Federico de Onis 
La Granada 


REVIEWS 


Geo. W. Wingate H S, Brooklyn 
Cleveland H §, Portland, Ore. 
Durham H §, N. C. 

Paul L. Dunbar H 8, Dayton, Ohio 
Marymount School, Los Angeles 
Weequahic H S, Newark, N. J. 


West Side H 8, Newark, N. J. 
Miami Sr. H §, Fla. 


Ethel L. Mirin 
Walter Lusetti 

Mrs. Julia L. Wiggins 
L. Eledzar Stewart 
Magda Lempart 
Bernard J. Freidberg 
Walter E. Pederson 


Linden McKinley H 8, Columbus, Martha F. Bethel 


Edith Virgilio 
Mrs. Loleita C. Ransom 


Conducted by the Evrror 


GINER DE Los Rios, Gioria, and Laura DE 
Los Rios pE Garcia Lorca, Cumbres de la 
civilizacién espaiiola. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1955. xii, 250, liv pp. $4.50. 

Such a book as this doubly justifies the 
inclusion of foreign language study in a liberal 
arts program. The ability to understand a 
foreign language is a necessary skill of an 
educated person; that fact is in itself sufficient 
argument for the study of languages. This 
book, while imparting that central skill, at the 
same time enriches and makes more profound 
a student’s understanding of history, phi- 
losophy, fine arts, and music, in addition to 
literature. It does so by presenting great 
Spanish figures in these fields through their 
personalities. And who isn’t interested in 
personalities? 

We often claim that one of the important 
benefits to be derived from the study of a 
foreign language is the insight it alone can 
give into the way of thinking of another na- 
tion or people. It is questionable, however, 
whether many texts are much help to a 


teacher in imparting such understanding. 
After using this book in class, this reviewer 
feels that here is a text that performs that 
function superbly. This book gives an in- 
telligent Spanish view of what is important, 
valuable, and eternal in Hispanic civiliza- 
tion. It does so in a natural and non-con- 
troversial manner. By study of the works 
and lives of seventeen striking personalities, 
plus two more general chapters on mystic 
and picaresque literature, the cultural his- 
tory of Spain is traced from Roman times to 
the present. Direct quotations from writings 
of the person studied or from contemporary 
sources give individuality and flavor to each 
chapter. 

Although graduate study is universally re- 
quired of college teachers, it is often hard 
for a person who must teach many courses in 
the first two years of languages to see that 
his graduate work has had much connection 
with what he spends most of his time doing. 
Cumbres is a second-year book designed to 
take advantage of and put to use what a 
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teacher learns in graduate school. It is there- 
fore a source of intimate satisfaction to a 
Spanish teacher. 

There are about 237 pages of text in this 
handsomely illustrated book. There is a set 
of from 20 to 25 questions for each of the 19 
chapters. The textual material is so filled 
with interesting information that innumer- 
able additional questions and points to dis- 
cuss will immediately suggest themselves to 
the teacher. The vocabulary contains some- 
what over 4000 words. Difficult passages are 
explained or translated in marginal notes. 

The class suggested the following additions 
to the vocabulary: ballesta, calavera, mullido, 
rapar, rehén, talabarte, and tomillo. (Most are 
explained in notes, but also occur elsewhere). 
The following misprints were noted: p. 129, 
line 6, guerrillero; p. 153, line 1, en; p. 196, 
second note, Mariano; p. 240, line 1, llevaron. 

The introduction states that Cumbres is 
for use in the fourth college semester and 
beyond. As a fourth semester book it is 
moderately difficult, but in the opinion of 
this reviewer a class prefers a slightly harder 
work if it can be as intellectually stimulating 
and culturally valuable as this one. 

Union College D. WaTLanp 


Sacks, NorMAN P., Cuentos de hoy y de ayer. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1956. viii. 222. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

This is a book intended for use at the end 
of the first year or beginning of the second 
year. It presupposes the completion of an 
elementary grammar and some basic reading 


material. Eighteen stories appear, ranging 
chronologically from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the present. Three 
Spanish American authors are represented: 
the rest are Spanish. A list of titles follows, 
for prospective users need this information: 
one tale from Calila y Dimna, two from El 
conde Lucanor, Los tres cuervos (José Antonio 
Campos), Sofar despierto (Agustin de 
Rojas Villandrando), El hombre verdadero y 
el mentiroso (Sebastiin Mey), Elizabide el 
Vagabundo (Baroja), El Solitario and Tres 
cartas .. . y un pie (Quiroga), El castellano 
viejo (Larra), Historia apacible de un hombre 
gordo (Zunzunegui), El afrancesado (Alarcé6n), 
Sarrié (Azorin), Las orejas del alcalde (Palma), 
Leve apologia del ronquido (Fernandez Flérez), 
La pared (Blasco Ibdnez), Mi bisabuelo 
(Valle-Inclin), and Juan Manso (Unamuno). 
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Professor Sacks has not altered greatly 
any of the stories, but has eliminated a few 
phrases not in conformity with textual re- 
quirements and has modernized some or- 
thography (for example, in Calila y Dimna). 
The exercises are concise (a short cuestio- 
nario), sentences for translation into Spanish, 
word study, ete. The vocabulary is intended 
to be complete, and words not in it, as well 
as footnotes, are printed at bottom of page, 
not buried in back of book. 

Cuentos de hoy y de ayer will be a welcome 
addition to the lists of present day readers. 
Univ. of North Carolina Joun E. Ke.tier 


Ramsey, MaratHon Montrose, A_ Tert- 
book of Modern Spanish as Now Written 
and Spoken in Castile and the Spanish 
American Republics. Revised by Robert 
K. Spaulding. New York: Henry Holt, 
1956. xix, 692, xvii pp. $7.50. 

The long-needed revision of Professor 
Ramsey’s Textbook of Modern Spanish (1894) 
finally became a reality in March 1956 when 
Dr. Spaulding’s careful reorganization and 
rewriting of this reference grammar came off 
the press. The larger format and print of 
the new edition facilitate sustained study of 
the text and the well-indexed, bold-type, 
decimal system of topical numbering makes 
for quick, accurate consultation of the whole 
or any segment of a given grammatical dis- 
cussion. 

Although Dr. Spaulding did not see fit to 
change the title of the revised edition, his 
discerning conception of the real function of 
this book as a reference manual, rather than 
as a textbook, caused him to eliminate all of 
Professor Ramsey’s vocabularies and ex- 
ercises and to fuse the original Parts II and 
III into one integrated exposition of Spanish 
“Forms and Uses.” The original Part I on 
“Orthography and Pronunciation,’ with 
pertinent corrections and expansions, has 
been retained intact. 

In the “Reviser’s Preface” Dr. Spaulding 
pays double tribute to his predecessor by 
first summarizing Professor Ramsey’s career 
and achievements and then by modestly 
minimizing his own considerable contribu- 
tions in revising this monumental treatise as 
to reorganization of the complex subject 
matter, modification of statements on lan- 
guage patterns and usage, and compilation of 
a wealth of new illustrative examples. Since 
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Spaulding clearly identifies by author, title, 
and chapter or act the exact sources of the 
many illustrative passages he has added to 
the abundance of quotations which Ramsey 
was wont to adduce without specifying their 
origin, scholarly linguists will surely appre- 
ciate and utilize this weleome documentation 
of verifiable evidence. 

These substantial improvements more than 
justify the new edition. Nevertheless, had 
the revision been even more extensive and 
more in keeping with contemporary trends 
in linguistics, the value of the book would 
have been considerably enhanced. The re- 
viser calls to our attention a page and a half 
of “Useful Works of Reference” concerning 
Spanish grammar, modern and historical, but 
all of these books deal with the language in a 
more or less traditional vein. Seldom is there 
any overt reference to or reflection of the 
vast contemporary bibliography on Spanish 
grammatical problems, on the trends and 
findings of descriptive linguistics, on the 
latest approaches to language teaching and 
learning. 

One may also question why Ramsey’s 
1894 “Introduction” has been retained with 
only minor emendations in the new book. 
Would it not have been preferable (and less 
confusing to the reader) to have omitted or 
completely rewritten the last half of this 
introductory statement where references to 
procedure, Chapters, and Parts relate only to 
the original Ramsey and have no bearing on 
the revised text? Since there is an exhaustive 
and efficient “Index” at the end of the book, 
why omit it from the table of ‘“Contents’’? 
Why not number the “Index” pages in 
Arabic numeral sequence in accordance with 
the other three appendices instead of re- 
peating the Roman numerals already ex- 
pended on the “Preface,” “Introduction,” 
and “Contents’’? Incidentally, the explana- 
tory heading of the “Index” has a typo- 
graphical error at the end of the next to last 
line: “Chapter I of Part I” should read 
“Chapter I of Part IT.” 

To paraphrase the 1895 reviewer of the 
original Ramsey as quoted in the “Reviser’s 
Preface” of the present edition, certainly no 
serious student of Spanish can afford to be 
without Dr. Spaulding’s excellent revision of 
Professor Ramsey’s work. If Dr. Spaulding 
may be criticized for ignoring the techniques 
of analysis of current descriptive linguistics, 


he is most assuredly to be commended for 
eschewing its pseudo-scientific jargon. His 
recognized knowledge and experience in the 
Spanish field have been effectively brought 
to bear on this lucid “record of usage’? which 
he so amply documents as a solid basis for 
future research. 

Viceror R. B. OrL_scHLAGER 
Florida State Univ. 


ANDERSON-IMBERT, ENRIQUE, and Law- 
RENCE B. Kippie, Veinte cuentos his- 
panoamericanos del siglo XX. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. xi, 242 
pp. $2.75. 

As stated in the Preface, this book is 
designed to serve ‘‘as a means for teaching the 
Spanish language to English-speaking stu- 
dents” and to “be useful for the teaching of 
Spanish American literature.’’ For the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the first of these 
aims, the individual instructor is largely left 
to his own devices, as perhaps he should be. 
The vocabulary is as varied and non-repeti- 
tive as might be expected in the writings of 
twenty authors, and the compilers of this 
text may have been excessively optimistic 
when they omitted from the vocabulary 
“those words that we believe to be familiar.’ 
Exercise material is limited to the usual 
“Preguntas” following each story, and, as 
usual, the replies would seem to involve 
little more than repetition of the wording of 
the questions themselves. Despite the trans- 
lation of some idiomatic expressions in the 
footnotes, there is scant emphasis upon 
idioms as such or directed guidance into 
Spanish language thought patterns. Some 
instructors may question, too, the utility of 
the inclusion of such a story as that by 
“Salarrué” for purposes of language instrue- 
tion. In short, as a tool specifically for teach- 
ing the Spanish language, this anthology 
suffers, as does many another, by comparison 
with the Antologia de cuentos americanos 
(Heath), by that master pedagogue, Lawrence 
Wilkins. 

This text is excellent, however, as an in- 
troduction both to the Spanish-American 
short story and to the general literary cur- 
rents in Spanish America as a whole. Of 
particular value are the eleven-page general 
introductory survey and the brief specific 
critiques—both curiously written in English 
that precede the story serving to represent 
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each author. The stories themselves are, on 
the whole, extraordinarily well selected. They 
are arranged chronologically according to the 
date of birth of each author, although the 
compilers have also suggested an alternative 
order “for students at the intermediate level, 
where a progression of linguistic difficulties is 
desirable.” 

The book is well printed, relatively inex- 
pensive. Its weak binding will be a useful 
deterrent to those students who delight in 
purchasing second-hand copies with inter- 
linear translation. While there are a few 
technical points which may cause surprise in 
a text which is so carefully edited—incon- 
sistencies in the inclusion of dates for authors 
cited, the occasional failure to give the com- 
plete name of an author (7.e., Fernandez de 
Lizardi), the footnote translation of “In- 
spired by my basic idea”’ for “Trabajado por 
mi idea fija,” (p. 18) etce.—there is none 
which cannot be easily removed in the edi- 
tions undoubtedly to follow. 

Mapauine W. NicHois 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Oreyza, Luis pe, El tesoro de Cuauhtémoc. 
Edited by Edwin K. Mapes and Ruth 
Davis. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1956. 143 
pp. text. $2.25. 

The Introduction presents a succinct 
historical background of the fabulous treasure 
of Cuauhtémoe. It provides the necessary 
factual basis that students will require to 
profit most from this intriguing text. 

The tale itself is absorbing and exciting, 
but it would be grossly unfair to divulge 
details of the plot. Suffice it to say that it is 
extremely well edited and an almost sure-fire 
interest-holder. This reviewer has given it a 
“test run” on a few students, and the re- 
sponse was enthusiastic and approbative. 

Difficult constructions and new vocabulary 
are presented on the same page as the text, 
but in space parallel with the text rather 
than as footnotes. Limited experience tends 
to indicate that the former is the more satis- 
factory and effective. 

There are varied exercises for each of the 
29 chapters, always including an “Answer 
orally in Spanish the following questions” 
type. The questions are in chronological 
order and well phrased. In addition there are 
exercises on cognates, idioms, word-families, 
linking, completion, distinction, true-false, 
identification, etc. 
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It is recommended for use in the second 
semester of college Spanish or early in the 
second year in secondary schools. Teachers 
will find that it has an unusual amount of 
student interest in addition to certain literary 
merit. 

St. Mark’s School Ben Davis 
Hyaino (Reynaldo Bluhm), The 

English-Portuguese Pocket Dictionary. New 

York: Pocket Books, 1956. xxvii, (3), 381, 

(5) pp. $.75. 

A good pocket dictionary of this kind has 
nowhere existed before in Portuguese. It is a 
pleasant duty to report that this new venture 
in the United States, latest territory to be 
conquered by paperbacks and pocketbooks, 
is useful, up-to-date, and easily available. The 
price is an added attraction, for the new dic- 
tionary has much to offer in comparison to 
the two expensive standard English-Portu- 
guese dictionaries, the older one by H. 
Michaelis (reprinted by F. Unger, New York, 
n.d.) and the much better one by J. L. Campos 
(S. Paulo, L.E.P., 1952). 

The present volume has many qualities— 
clear print, modern spelling, indication of the 
synonyms and antonyms of many English 
words, selection of the actually most used 
words (with few exceptions), inclusion of new 
words and exclusion of obsolete ones, listing 
of common expressions and idioms to illus- 
trate usage to a considerable extent, considera- 
tion of divergences between English and 
American usage, and five blank pages at the 
end for personal additions. 

As might be expected from a first edition 
of a book dealing with as tricky a language 
as Portuguese and, furthermore, printed in 
non-Portuguese-speaking territory, the book 
is somewhat disfigured by a considerable, 
though not excessive number of misprints. 
The Portuguese “blurb” on the back cover 
contains some of the worst instances of this, 
and Pocket Books would be well advised to 
change it at once, so that the mention of “‘pro- 
fesores,” “locucdes,” “practico,” “idioma 
inglesa,’’ ete. will not discourage any potential 
buyer. Similarly, at the end of a list of inter- 
jections on p. xxvii, one finds mishaps such 
as “Esta bem,” “E bem feito!” and “Sejd 
benvindo!” 

In order to give an adequate idea of both 
the good and the bad features of this dic- 
tionary, its pages for the letter V have been 
compared with the corresponding parts in 
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the two dictionaries mentioned above, by 
Michaelis and Campos. The new pocket book 
reflects the historical changes that have oc- 
curred since the nineteenth century when 
Michaelis’ dictionary made its first appear- 
ance. Thus, vapors are now rendered as 
“histéria” instead of the old “flato”’; Venetian 
blinds are now translated as “‘persianas’”’ where 
Michaelis had put the old-fashioned ‘‘gelosia”’ 
and “rétulo”; vis-a-vis is now explained as 
“pessoa frente a frente com outra,’’ and no 
longer as “carruagem que tem dois assentos 
oppostos”’; the rise of the electrical industry 
in this century is reflected in the appearance 
of volt, voltage, and voltmeter, which have 
replaced the voltaism (‘‘galvanismo’’) of 
Michaelis’ dictionary. Aliandro recognizes 
other novelties of which Michaelis could not 
be aware: vacuum cleaner, vacuum bottle, 
(exhaust, safety, radio) valve, video, and vitamin. 
Aliandro also includes Americanisms, ignored 
by and large by Michaelis, who compiled his 
dictionary when Great Britain and the King’s 
English ruled the globe. While Aliandro lists 
most common words, among them a good 
many not found in the larger Michaelis (e.g. 
values, valued, varient, varsity, vegetarian, to 
take the veil, to work a vein, “constatar’” for 
verify, vermouth, versus, vertebrate, verve, vibrant, 
“manhoso” for vicious, victoria, vide, ‘“opi- 
nido” for view, in view of, on view, point of 
view, virtuosity, to visualize’ there are a few 
expressions to be found in Michaelis which 
Aliandro could have been expected to include: 
“valia” for value, “bicharia’’ for vermin, at 
that very hour, vexing, vitriolic, voucher. The 
new compiler further omits a good many 
derivations with the endings -ic (e.g. volcanic), 
-ity (e.g. versatility), -ize (e.g. to verbalize), 
-ness (e.g. vivaciousness), and -tion (e.g. veri- 
fication). They might be guessed at if at least 
some reference were made to them and to 
their equivalents in Portuguese, either in the 
preface or the grammatical summary. 

Aliandro is sparing with slang terms, and 
when he lists them he does not always identify 
them as slang; one such example is to vamoose. 
But he does list special meanings of common 
terms, e.g. “luminosidade’”’ for value in paint- 
ing, ‘mostrar ou sofrer variacdes” for to vary 
as a biological term, voiced and volume as terms 
in phonetics and acoustics. 

A comparison with Michaelis’ listings for 
the letter V thus confirms the first impression: 
Aliandro’s listings represent a happy choice 
in the main and reflect a more recent stage 
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of the two languages. These are qualities 
shared with Campos’ larger dictionary. The 
latter could afford to be more complete and 
thus more useful, for it contains many more 
examples, as well as some current terms which 
Aliandro fails to list (vacuwm tube, vacuum 
pump, vested interests, bird’s eye view, voca- 
tional, vet, to vote for: ““votar em’’). In addition, 
Campos is freer from misprints. Indeed, mis- 
prints, unfortunate in any dictionary, beset 
Aliandro. They range from accentuation 
(vaunt: “jactdncia”; veil. ‘‘véi’’; velocipede: 
“velocipede”’; venomous: “maligno”; viper: 
“pessoa maligna”) and the omission of punc- 
tuation (vagrant: ‘‘vagabundo_errante’’; 
verdict: ‘‘decisio_julgamento”’; vision: “‘visiio_ 
vista’”’) to wrong word order (vale .. . s.“‘vale” 
{poét.], instead of: vale [poét.]...s.‘‘vale’’), 
wrong syllabic division (vanquish: . . . ““super- 
ar’), and the more serious cases of misspell- 
ing: in vain: “indltilmente”’; vangaurd; 
vanquish: “‘vancer’’; vehicle: ‘“‘instru- ento”’; 
verisimilitude: ‘‘verisimilhnaga’”’; vulgarity: 
“baixesa.”’ 

The brevity required of a pocket dictionary 
may serve as a valid excuse for the lack of 
color, resulting from the omission of all taboo 
words, the exclusion of all but a few slang 
terms, the vague definitions of certain terms 
(e.g. victoria: ‘“‘vitéria [carruagem]’’; voodoo: 
“feiticaria”—where Campos puts “ma- 
cumba”’), the absence of many terms for 
typically North American animals (e.g. wood- 
chuck), plants (sumac), and products (hot dog 
is there but neither hamburger nor succotash 
are to be found). More surprising is the lack 
of some products known to both countries, 
such as Brazil nut and cashew nut. 

All in all, Aliandro’s pocket dictionary, 
while useful in its present state, needs to be 
revised. A second edition would be very, very 
welcome, as would a Portuguese-English 
companion volume. This reviewer, for one, 
would be certain to buy both and to recom- 
mend them widely. 

Pennsylvania State Univ. Grratp M. Moser 


Jutta A. and R. Lopgs, 
Functional Spanish for Beginners. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1956. xx, 297 pp. 
$3.25. 

This is a good book. It is being published 
simultaneously in Canada and in the United 
States. It should find a ready market. Its 
primary aim is to encourage the student to 
talk Spanish. To accomplish this, grammar 
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and exercises are presented as “psychologi- 
cally” as possible. All sentences are short, 
indeed shorter than in other grammars, be- 
cause the authors believe that normal speech 
is made up of “short, compact and meaningful 
expressions”’ (p. v). 

It is not entirely clear whether the book is 
aimed at high school or college, though it 
appears better adapted to college than to 
earlier use. Even in college more than one 
class session would be needed for each book 
lesson, for the lessons are fairly long. They 
usually run to ten pages or more, and consist 
of vocabulary, idioms and expressions, word 
usage, construction, lectura, exercises, pro- 
vocative questions. 

It is good to see the idioms and vocabulary 
first. Too many grammars put the vocabulary 
last, but expect the teacher to use common 
sense and assign it for study first. “Word 
usage” is an extension of “idioms and expres- 
sions,” e.g. p. 70, where ;Cémo no!, Por su- 
puesto, Claro que si and Ya lo creo appear, 
though they are usually considered idioms. 
Grammar appears under ‘construction’ and 
is amply treated. 

“Skill drills,” an original term, includes 
numerous exercises. “Provocative questions,” 
which ought to intrigue the student, are 
usually innocent enough: éVa Vd. a pie a la 
escuela? and {De qué tiene Vd. miedo? 

Oceasionally, grammar appears to be 
treated more fully than is needed by most 
students. Thus on p. 165 there is a discussion 
of the passive in Spanish and such sentences 
as Dicen que Elisa esté enferma are translated 
as passive, and a fairly complicated grammati- 
cal explanation given. The actual phenomenon 
is very simple and probably needs no explana- 
tion. 

There is no intention to find serious fault 
with this book. It has been tried out and cor- 
rected for three years by the authors and 
their friends. Certainly the student can learn 
plenty of Spanish from it. Well done, Pro- 
fessors Bramlage and Lopes! As I said before, 
it is a good book. 


Georgetown College Wi trrep A. BrearpsLey 


Navarro, Tomis, Métrica espafiola. Resefia 


histérica y  descriptiva. 

Press, 1956. 556 pp. 

It is indeed fortunate for Hispanists every- 
where that the analysis and description of 
Spanish versification in the most definitive 


Syracuse Univ. 
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study to date has been made by the man who 
has been the outstanding phonetician of 
Castilian and its dialectal manifestations for 
many years. 

Professor Navarro’s Métrica espanola is not 
only a thorough history of the rules and cus- 
toms of Spanish versemaking since the tenth 
century, but also a veritable encyclopedia of 
the terminology of Castilian prosody and a 
keen and clear analysis of the accentual basis 
for the rhythm of Spanish verse and the 
importance of cantidad in the overall metrical 
unit. Based on many years of study of verse 
forms that have been in vogue at various 
times and on a corresponding analysis of the 
contemporary speaking habits of Hispanic 
people, the book takes much of the vagueness 
out of the whole matter as it has been pre- 
sented before—often in terms of another 
language than Spanish. If one might attempt 
facetiousness in such a serious realm, it could 
be said that the M¢trica succeeds in breaking 
the back of the amphibrach and shows what 
makes a hemistich tick. 

Dr. Navarro constitutes the cldusula as the 
basic metric unit. The cldusula is normally 
of two or three syllables in length and its 
apoyo or accent is of expiratory origin. 
Throughout the centuries these metric units 
of Spanish have tended to be either trochaic 
or dactylic. Even Spanish prose tends to be 
trochaic. However, another type of poetic 
regularity has been the rule throughout the 
ages: the cantidad or “temporal” length of 
the periodo or larger metric unit of Spanish 
verse, as determined by the internal accent 
of the line. The illustrations of these phe- 
nomena are well presented, with measurements 
in terms of seconds. 

After an introduction that explains these 
things and also reviews previous studies on 
Hispanic metrics, the author takes his reader 
on a metrical journey through Spanish history. 
Using many quotations and illustrations, the 
spirit and intent of each type of verse is de- 
scribed against the background of national 
and foreign influences which might prevail 
at the time. We are shown, for instance, in 
the chapter on Juglaria that the Mozdrabe 
and Romance sources combined to give us 
verses of irregular length in terms of syllables, 
but that even this early the pertodos tended 
to be nearly equal in cantidad, and the cléu- 
sulas trochaic, dactylic, or miztas. The periods 
of Clerecia and Neoclasicismo are shown to 
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have strong French influence, while the Gaya 
Ciencia produces the famous arte mayor. 
Italian influence and the introduction of the 
endecastlabo are described in the Renacimiento 
section, and at all times we get the impression 
of the prevalence of the popular octosilabo, 
which Dr. Navarro has often linked to the 
natural breath group of Spanish. The great 
role of the theater is stated in the chapter 
on the Golden Age, as is the importance of 
dialogue in the popularization of the redon- 
dilla, quintilla, and the romance. 

In his Resumen de conjunto the author de- 
scribes verse types from the bisilabo to one of 
22 syllables on the basis of the number of 
syllables and the usual accentual pattern. 
He considers, too, versos amétricos, such as 
Silva’s Nocturno and Rubén Darfo’s Marcha 
triunfal, the first trochaic, the second amphi- 
brach. 

The Indice de estrofas turns out to be a real 
dictionary of terms related to strophic arrange- 
ment, from alcaica to Zéjel, including all 
sorts of coplas and a madrigal. And as a final 
brief but important study in perspective, 
we find an analysis of métrica popular and the 
common origins of many of the types heard 
in Argentina and México, for example. 

Meétrica espanola fills a need that has been 
felt for some time by those who teach and/or 
read Hispanic poetry. Many of us who like 
to see the written manifestations of language 
analyzed in terms of the spoken language— 
and objectively—are happy to see and study 
this fine volume. 
Univ. of Rochester Lincoun CANFIELD 
Torres-Rfoseco, A., Breve historia de la 

literatura chilena. Manuales Studium, 1. 

Mexico: Ediciones Studium, 1956. 175 pp. 

There are two indispensable requisites for 
the development of scholarship in Latin 
American letters. One is a disheartening 
amount of purely bibliographical work to be 
done with periodicals; two is a need for inter- 
pretative criticism: no one, for example, has 
yet attempted an intellectual history of Latin 
America that would take account of social 
as well as cultural elements. In the meantime, 
the study of the literature in the classroom 
has advanced nicely, with one exception. 
There have been few precise, factual, and 
inclusive handbooks of the various national 
literatures. Professor Torres-Rfoseco’s book 
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inaugurates a series by Studium intended to 
alleviate this fault. 

Five histories of Chilean literature have 
been published recently, but only one (Montes 
and Orlandi, Historia de la literatura chilena, 
1955) enters the field of the present manual; 
and to judge from its review in Hispania, 
XXxIx (1956), 246, it is not as complete as 
it should be. 

Torres-Rfoseco has made completeness and 
impartiality his two goals, and he has admi- 
rably attained them. The reader will find 
numerous facts and a faithful listing of 
acceptable interpretations of an author or a 
work, from La araucana to Pablo Neruda. 
This objectivity, as the author rightly sees, 
is the book’s only claim to novelty. 

Chronological order is followed, beginning 
with the colonial period, passing through the 
independence, romanticism, costumbrismo, 
realism, and modernism, up to the inevitable 
nuevas tendencias. Of special value is a very 
clear discussion of the famous polemic be- 
tween Bello and Sarmiento. Among the con- 
temporary figures recognized, one can find 
scholars as well as artists: Ricardo Latcham 
Alfaro appears with Neruda; Eduardo Neale- 
Silva with Marfa Luisa Bombal. The latest 
established poets—Pablo de Rokha, Juvencio 
Valle, Nicanor Parra, and others—are men- 
tioned. There is nothing on the theater—such 
current names as Roberto Sarah and Marfa 
Asuncién Requena are notable omissions— 
but this is a justifiable lapse, given the tenu- 
ous nature of the theater in Chile. At the end 
of each chapter is a suggested list of readings 
and a short bibliography. There is an author 
index. 

In its brevity, clarity, and honesty, it will 
be a difficult book to equal. The Manuales 
Studium series is off to an auspicious start. 
From such sources the teaching of South 
American letters can hope to create the kind 
of well-informed student so urgently needed 
to go on to broader endeavors. 

Pomona College Howarp T. YounG 


Diaz Covarrupias, Juan, El diablo en 
México, novela de costumbres, prélogo de 
Pedro Frank de Andrea. México: Libro- 
Mex, 1955. 135 pp. 

La presente edicién de una de las obras 
menos conocidas de Diaz Covarrubias viene 
a reavivar una fama que ha venido parpa- 
deando en los tltimos veinte o treinta afios 
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hasta casi extinguirse. Si se recuerda el 
nombre del autor es mds bien con veneracién 
patriética y con la sentida admiracién que 
causa su martirio, pocos se detienen a pensar 
en el valor de sus versos romdnticos y en la 
sabrosa calidad de sus escritos costumbristas. 
Su nombre es un hito mis en la historia del 
romanticismo mexicano, ahogado casi por el 
estruendo de voces mas elocuentes y brillantes. 
Pero un espfritu perspicaz y un cuidadoso celo 
de investigador apartan la hojarasca y del 
pequefio volumen surge una visién juvenil, 
graciosa, dAcidamente grdfica del México 
novecentista y, como consecuencia, el pres- 
tigio, acaso la popularidad, de Diaz Cova- 
rrubias vuelve a asentarse. 

De Andrea ha descubierto la primera edi- 
cién de El diablo en Mézxico, publicada en 
noviembre de 1858 y no péstumamente como 
han venido repitiendo hasta ahora los ma- 
nuales de literatura; ha analizado la significa- 
cién literaria de la obra relaciondndola con 
el resto de la produccién de Diaz Covarrubias 
y ha completado su trabajo con una selecta 
bibliografia. E] prologuista no pierde la per- 
spectiva en el terreno de la critica, reconoce 
que El diablo en México “es un boceto nove- 
listico de limitada pretensién,” pero con 
habilidad digna de encomio sefiala dos ejes 
alrededor de los cuales gira el mundo literario 
del autor y con ello caracteriza definitiva- 
mente su obra. El amor y la patria, son estos 
dos ejes del escritor romdntico: 

“La desilusién amorosa—escribe de Andrea 
—campea en la totalidad de su obra. Todas sus 
novelas tienen un marcado matiz confesional, 
autobiogrdfico, y se esfuman con la muerte en 
la sombra... Sensible a las desdichas de su 
patria, su espfritu se cubrié de luto atin antes 
de sacrificarse por ella. Aunque cifre la sal- 
vacién de México en la clase media, su sim- 
patia por la muchedumbre morena se patentiza 
por doquiera en sus obras.” 

Impulsado por estos sentimientos Dfaz 
Covarrubias “vincula lo estético con lo social 
democratizando su lenguaje,” forjando un 
cuadro de auténtico mexicanismo en el 
mundo lfrico y sentimental de la época ro- 
mAntica. Pedro Frank de Andrea, una de las 
personalidades de mayor relieve surgidas en 
los tiltimos afios en el ambiente bibliogrdfico 
de México, ofrece esta edicién de El diablo en 
Mézico—a la cual se agregan fragmentos de 
Impresiones y sentimientos—como un_ho- 
menaje a México rendido en la persona de 
unos de sus héroes mas sublimes; y afiade: 
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“El lector viviré un instante del México 
romintico y colorido de hace una centuria: 
época de enaguas encarnadas, chalecos ama- 
rillos, zapatos de raso verde, toallas de Venus, 
y, también, época de la contradanza. Asimismo, 
se adivinardn: los trastornos sociales en el 
trasfondo sobrp el cual la nueva Penélope teje 
y desteje sus acciones polfticas.”’ 

Todo esto y mds encontrard el lector en 
este volumen de la Biblioteca Minima Mexi- 
cana, cuyo prestigio y difusién se han cimen- 
tado ya con el beneplacito de la critica y el 
entusiasmo del piblico hispanoamericano. 

FERNANDO ALEGRIA 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


FiGueEtREDO, FIDELINO DE, Viagem através da 
Espanha literdéria; Apontamentos de 1928, 
(Reprinted from Revista da Academia 
Brasileira de Letras.) Rio de Janeiro, 1951. 
106 pp. 

The book consists of a series of twelve criti- 
cal profiles of Spanish writers and was com- 
posed and published, with the exception of 
the profile of “Andrenio,” in 1928 for Angel 
Herrera’s newspaper El Debate (Madrid). 
Fidelino de Figueiredo was then a fugitive 
from Portuguese dictatorship, teaching litera- 
ture at the Central University. The Portuguese 
originals of those profiles are now published 
for the first time. They afford an incomplete 
but reliable view of the brilliant period of 
Spanish literature dominated still by the 
essayists who came to the fore after 1898, in 
the years preceding the advent of the Re- 
public, when no one could have foreseen the 
appearance of the anti-intellectual Falange 
that was to establish for fifteen years in Spain 
the same graveyard atmosphere which al- 
ready reigned in the neighboring country. 

The politics, the tertulias and the sparkling 
conversations in the cafés of the Calle de 
Alcal4 are reflected—cautiously—in these 
pages, particularly in Valle Inclin’s para- 
doxes. As Spanish portraits by a Portuguese 
intellectual they are the light sketches which 
could illustrate an unwritten last chapter on 
the literary and political relations between 
Portugal and Spain, to be added to the 
author’s Pyrene (1935), based on a course in 
comparative literature given in 1931 at 
Columbia University, and to his Las dos 
Espafias, three lectures given in Lisbon the 
following year. 

Individual diversity characterizes the “‘spir- 


itual landscape” which the profiles suggest: 
Da. Blanca de los Rfos (still active in 1956, at 
the age of ninety-six!), Concha Espina, 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin, the Sevillan 
Cervantes scholar, Armando Palacio Valdés, 
Ramén del Valle Inclin, Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, not yet President of the Spanish 
Academy but already dominating the land- 
scape, the literary historian Pedro Sainz y 
Rodriguez, Jacinto Benavente, Ramén Gémez 
de la Serna, the novelist José Maria de 
Acosta, Eugenio d’Ors, Eduardo Gémez de 
Baquero (‘“‘Andrenio’’). One misses others 
who were in evidence in 1928, Baroja, the 
Machados, Pérez de Ayala, Ortega y Gasset, 
Miré, and the rising star of Garcia Lorca. 
But as the author explains, old political 
antagonisms prevailed over personal friend- 
ships; many could not be interviewed for a 
Catholic newspaper such as El Debate. Una- 
muno at least, one of Figueiredo’s best friends 
in Spain, has been posthumously placed in 
the gallery, by the addition of personal 
memories, written in 1940 in the form of a 
preface to the Portuguese translation of La 
agonia del cristianismo. 


Fieuetrepo, Fipeuino pe, Historiografia 
portuguésa do século XX. (Reprinted from 
Economia, 8. Paulo, vol. 4 [1942], no. 36, 
and again from Revista de Histéria, 8. Paulo, 
no. 20 [1954]) Sao Paulo, 1954. 17 pages. 
Figueiredo, who was a historian before he 

turned to literary criticism and _ theory, 

rapidly surveys Portuguese history writing, 
from his own anti-revolutionary manifesto 

O Espirito histérico, in the wake of the Revolu- 

tion of 1910, to the publications which accom- 

panied the commemorations in 1940 and the 
vogue of fictionalized biographies typical, 
according to the author, of the provisional 

and subjective nature of value judgments of a 

transitional period. Special attention is given 

to two historians, J. Licio de Azevedo, his- 
torian of the age of the Marquis of Pombal 
and biographer of Anténio Vieira, and Joa- 
quim Bensatide, because of his contributions 
to the history of navigation. Figueiredo pro- 
vides the outline; the details have now been 
filled in by another severe critic, Vitorino 
Magalhaes Godinho, as unpopular with 


Portuguese officialdom as Figueiredo, in his 
essay “A Historiografia portuguesa: orien- 
taco, problemas, perspectivas” (Reprinted 
from Revista de Hist6éria, nos. 21-22, 1955). 
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Ficguerrepo, pr, Balzac de cér; 
Variacgées sobre a critica da “Comédie Hu- 
maine.”’ (Reprinted from Revista de Estu- 
dios Franceses, no. 6). Cuyo, Argentina, 
1951. 21 pp. 

The essay formed part of an homage to 
Balzac on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the French novelist’s death. 
It stresses two concepts—the collaboration of 
several generations of readers in establishing 
or destroying the reputation of literary works, 
and as a corollary, the futility of hoping to 
pass a definitive judgment on a work imme- 
diately upon its publication. The long history 
of six tendencies within Balzac criticism, 
including the economic interpretation given 
by Marx and Engels, is then summed up. 
The essay concludes with a well reasoned 
demolition of Stefan Zweig’s unfinished 
biography of Balzac and the similar chapter 
on Balzac in Albert Thibaudet’s history of 
French literature since 1789. 


FIGUEIREDO, FIDELINO DE, Um homem na sua 
humanidade. Colecgio Filosofia e Ensaios, 
16. Lisbon: Guimaraes Editores, 1956. 
165 pp. 15 Escudos. 

Addressing six letters to himself in the 
name of an old Central American friend, a 
mathematician whose acquaintance he had 
made in Berkeley, California, Fidelino de 
Figueiredo continues the monologue on ulti- 
mate values begun in Um coleccionador de 
angistias (1953) and Musica e pensamento 
(1954). Foreed into hateful immobility and 
solitude through an apparently incurable ill- 
ness, he forces us to behold the struggle of a 
lucid mind against the slow death into which 
a weakening body threatens to drag it. Music 
increasingly becomes his great consolation, 
greater than the all too explicit books. To 
music therefore the lonely thinker dedicates 
most of the meditations in ‘A Man in His 
Humanity”: “not to music as such, but to 
the resonance of music within us... stimu- 
lating the understanding of certain ideas and 
the deeper intuition of some instinctive 
tendencies, not suggested by professorial 
erudition but drawn from the irrational wells 
of day-by-day living” (pp. 15-16). 

The title of the work is suggested by the 
subject of the third and fourth of the letters, 
meditations on the unassuming dignity of 
Albert Einstein’s life and death. Here as in 
earlier essays with a high didactic purpose, 
Figueiredo strives for the perfection and 
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defense of the human spirit. His many years 
of teaching literature in both hemispheres 
have left their traces, however. Thus, lovers 
of literary problems will relish the pages on 
the ‘dialogue between a reality that means 
to liberate itself and a fiction that has con- 
fined it” (p. 25), exemplified with Dante’s 
Inferno and Luis Coloma’s novel Pequeneces, 
or the pages of the fourth letter about the 
ineffable philosophy implied in the great 
works of science and art, or the pages on the 
struggle of intelligence to overcome disease 
in the fifth letter, or finally, the appendix on 
the difference between historical cognition 
and literary cognition, a new variation on the 
theme of knowledge versus comprehension 
developed by the author in his Ultimas aven- 
turas of 1941. 

As a whole, this latest work could be called 
variations on old themes, but the variations 
have become more poignant as the writer 
daily experiences the precarious condition of 
life. 

GeraLtp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Boyp, Maurice, Cardinal Quiroga: Inquisitor 
General of Spain. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1955. 163, ix pp. $3.00. 

The stone slab with an epitaph extolling 
the achievements of Gaspar de Quiroga, 
Archbishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain, and 
Inquisitor General, has disappeared from the 
Augustinian monastery at Madrigal. With 
justice, and regretfully, Mr. Boyd comments 
that Quiroga “is undoubtedly one of a brother- 
hood of significant men of whom history is 
unmindful.” The modern reader, in fact, is 
more likely to come upon his name when 
tracing some specifie accomplishment to its 
source, and finding that source to have been 
Gaspar de Quiroga, than to encounter him in 
the open stream of historical narrative. This 
circumstance is the more remarkable since, 
as Mr. Boyd reminds us, Cossfo and more 
recently Marafién have indicated Quiroga as 
perhaps the most representative figure in the 
latter half of the reign of Philip I. 

During the last thirty years of the sixteenth 
century, Quiroga labored to broaden the 
Church in Spain. He was influential in moder- 
ating the Inquisition in that country (where 
the Copernican system, for instance, was 
accepted despite its being condemned in 
Italy), and in furthering the educational and 
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religious integration of Moriscos. Quiroga’s 
attitude with respect to foreign policy was 
determined largely by an immovable convic- 
tion that Protestant England was the chief 
threat to Spanish security. As regards the 
vexed question of papal jurisdiction over the 
Inquisition, Quiroga, not questioning papal 
supremacy in spiritual affairs, considered that 
the Inquisition came under the pope’s dele- 
gated powers. “Quiroga carefully extended 
Spanish inquisitorial jurisdiction as a civil 
instrument to help unify the Spanish state and 
empire.’’ He and Philip were in accord in this, 
as they were also in the unsuccessful effort to 
nationalize the Spanish provinces of the 
Society of Jesus. 

The final break between Quiroga and Philip 
came over the Antonio Pérez affair. When the 
fueros of Aragon protected Pérez so that he 
could not be convicted unless documents 
detrimental to Philip were made public, the 
latter decided to have Pérez tried in the secret 
hearings of the Inquisition, thus ensuring 
that any letters cited would be kept from 
public knowledge. This arbitrary procedure 
was resented not only by Quiroga but also 
by some of the Aragonese inquisitors and 
members of the Council of the Inquisition 
itself. 

Philip’s later action in treating the Arago- 
nese Inquisition as an instrument of political 
coercion, and placing it under military sur- 
veillance, widened the breach with Quiroga, 
who died in 1594, at the age of eighty-two, 
“a tired, well-intentioned, and charitable old 
man.” 

The records of his early life are scanty; his 
own correspondence, if it ever existed in any 
volume, has disappeared. Mr. Boyd’s con- 
scientious research has dealt chiefly with 
Quiroga’s religious policies and especially 
with his policies and reforms as Inquisitor 
General. Notes, bibliography, and index add 
to the usefulness of this essay in evaluation. 
U.S. Dept. of State Muna Lee 


Lea, Luts, Breve historia del cuento mexicano. 
México: Manuales Studium #2, 1956. 
163 pp. 

Only recently have critics throughout the 
world turned their attention to the study of 
the short story as an independent literary 
genre. Some of the best studies and antholo- 
gies of the English, the American, and the 
world short story have appeared within the 
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past two decades. At the 1955 MLA meeting, 
the nineteenth-century French group deplored 
the fact that there was no complete study of 
the development of the French short story. 
In Spanish America, the short story has been 
vigorously cultivated since the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and according to Luis 
Leal, it has followed a different line of develop- 
ment from the novel and has even surpassed 
that genre in literary value. Several good 
anthologies and partial studies exist, but 
Luis Leal’s book is the first attempt to make a 
complete study of the short story from its 
inception to the present day. 

The completeness of Professor Leal’s Breve 
historia del cuento mexicano contradicts its 
own title. The research and careful planning 
that undoubtedly went into its preparation 
have made it not only a basic reference work 
for all future studies of the Mexican short 
story but also an excellent model for histories 
of the short story in the other Spanish Ameri- 
can countries. 

The book is divided chronologically into 
ten chapters from “El cuento prehispdnico”’ 
to “Expresionismo y otras tendencias (1940 
1955).”" Each chapter is introduced by a 
comentario preliminar which in turn is followed 
by an introduction to each of the specific 
types of short stories discussed within the 
chapter. The main part of the work consists 
of the discussions of the individual authors. 
Many of the authors have also distinguished 
themselves in other literary genres, but Leal 
very rarely loses sight of the purpose of his 
book: the presentation of the history of the 
short story. The more famous writers are 
treated analytically without the inclusion of 
easily obtainable and not vitally important 
biographical information. Lesser-known 
figures are presented in more encyclopedic 
style. With each author, there are recom- 
mendations for readings and critical material. 
The most outstanding authors, stories, and 
bibliographical items are starred or double- 
starred. Each chapter is well rounded out 
with a short summary which reviews all the 
material of the chapter and usually injects a 
new shade of interpretation. Each general 
summary is also followed by a short bib- 
liography. Finally, at the end of the volume, 
there is a bibliography, admittedly incomplete 
but nonetheless most useful. It is broken 
down into anthologies of Mexican short 
stories; other general Mexican anthologies 


that contain some short stories; some critical 
studies; and some general reference books on 
Mexican and Spanish American literature. 

Leal’s approach to his work appears com- 
pletely objective, which is no mean feat, 
particularly when one considers the present- 
day controversy between the followers of the 
realist Juan Rulfo and the expressionist Juan 
José Arreola. In bestowing one or two asterisks 
to authors, stories, and critical material, Luis 
Leal has exercised his natural prerogative 
as a critic. In general, his choices coincide 
with those of most other critics. In some cases, 
however, certain authors are given two stars 
without any explanation as to why Leal con- 
siders them more important than their un- 
starred or single-starred contemporaries. For 
example, Mauricio Magdaleno is double- 
starred while Martin Luis Guzmdn and 
Rafael Mujfioz are single-starred. Why? Leal 
usually discusses the thematic importance of 
the writers but he pays little attention to the 
structure or the style of the stories. Within 
the limits of a breve historia, he might have 
substantiated his star choices by including an 
occasional detailed literary analysis of the 
better stories. 

In his section on naturalism, Luis Leal falls 
into the common error of crediting Amado 
Nervo with the introduction of naturalism in 
Mexico with his short novel El bachiller (1895). 
El bachiller, in spite of its crude ending, is 
anti-naturalistic in that everything in the 
book leads up to an inevitable ending, but 
the inevitable does not oecur. The book is a 
denial of determinism. Also, before 1895, 
Federico Gamboa, Mexico’s greatest natu- 
ralist, had published Del natural (1889) and 
Apariencias (1892), and had read several 
chapters of Suprema ley to his Mexican 
literary friends, among whom was Amado 
Nervo. Leal also errs in stating that Gamboa 
began his literary career by translating stories 
for the Revista Moderna. This literary maga- 
zine was founded in 1897, some fourteen years 
after Gamboa first started writing for publica- 
tion. 

In a short volume of 163 pages, which is 
both exhaustive and compressed, these minor 
flaws do not diminish the book’s over-all 
value. Luis Leal’s Breve historia del cuento 
mexicano is, in general, a well-documented 
study written in a direct and easily read 
prose. It cannot help but become a standard 
reference work. It is with great anticipation 


that we await the publication of the histori- 
cally arranged anthology and the complete 
bibliography that Professor Leal promises us 
in his introduction. 
Univ. of Kansas SeyMouR Menon 
CERVANTES MIGuEL Don 

Kikhot perevod s tspanskogo N. Lyubimova, 

illyustratsti narodnykh khudozhnikov 

R.S.F.S.R. Kukryniksi, stikhi v perevode 

M. Lozinskogo, redaktor perevodov V. Uzin. 

{N. Lyubimovy’s tr. from the Spanish, illus- 

trations by the People’s Artists of 

R.S.F.S.R. Kukryniksi, poems are in the 

M. Lozinsky tr., editor of the tr. is V. Uzin]. 

A publ. of the Ministerstvo Kul’tury SSSR, 

Glavizdat, Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo 

Khudozhestvennoi Literatury [Ministry of 

Culture of USSR, Glavizdat, Government 

Publisher of Fine Literature], Moscow, 

vol. 1, 1953, 426 pp., illus. (30,000 copies), 

27 roubles. Vol. u, 1954, 439 pp., illus. 

(30,000 copies), 22 roubles 75 kopeks. 

Don Quixote has long been a favorite of 
Russian writers and readers. Its appeal has 
usually rested on the more profound elements 
of the novel such as the philosophic message, 
its tragic irony, or on the essential qualities 
of its heroes rather than on the lighter aspects 
which have inspired so many Don Quichotte 
ballets, comedies, and farces in Western 
Europe. For the Russians Don Quizote is a 
thought-provoking work of art with an eternal 
message. It is, therefore, not surprising that, 
despite the low state of Hispanic scholarship 
in the USSR today, the Soviet Union should 
have marked the 350th anniversary of Don 
Quizote by such events as the publication of a 
new edition of the novel and an exhibition of 
Cervantine literature. 

N. Lyubimovy is responsible for the new 
prose translation. In doing the work, he ob- 
viously kept at hand the scholarly “Academia” 
edition first published in 1929. Occasionally 
the translator incorporates portions of that 
text but, on the whole, the prose is essentially 
newly done with an attempt to render the 
thought, character, rhythm, and other nu- 
ances of the original, even if it means sacri- 
ficing literalness. The result is fine indeed. The 
translation of the poetry in the novel belongs 
to M. N. Lozinsky, the eminent Soviet poet- 
translator of Spanish and Italian literature. 
In fact, his rendition of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy (1939-45) was singled out for a 
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Stalin Prize in 1946. Lozinsky evidently re- 
examined his work in the ““Academia’”’ version 
of the Quixote and retained some of the rendi- 
tions, revised others or wrote new transla- 
tions, which are usually an improvement on 
the earlier ones. At the end of each volume 
there are notes on allusions that may be 
obscure for Soviet readers. These annotations, 
like those in the “Academia” translation, 
are brief and drawn mainly from the Rodri- 
guez-Marin edition of 1915-16. Most of these 
are correct and the small errors of the other 
edition have been eliminated. The general 
editorship has been under the competent 
supervision of the Hispanist V. 8. Uzin. 

A truly remarkable feature of this edition 
is the art of Kukryniksi, the pseudonym of 
three artists Mikhail V. Kipriyanov, Porfiry 
N. Krylov, and Nikolai A. Sokolov, who began 
to work as a collective artist in 1924 and have 
continued to work together, achieving primacy 
in Soviet pure art, cartoon, and illustrative 
art. With their cartoons Kukryniksi faithfully 
serve Soviet propaganda while with their fine 
illustrations they have adorned the master 
pieces of Gogol, Gorki, Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
Chekhov, and now Cervantes. The Kukry- 
niksi plates for the Quirote are exquisite in 
their choice of scenes and in their manner of 
interpretation. The artists have carefully 
studied the content of the novel and drawn 
their inspiration from the very depths of the 
work’s ideological and emotional content. The 
result is that the seventy odd pictures in this 
edition form a fitting complement to the 
Cervantine masterpiece. 

This de-luxe edition (94 by 12 inches) is 
encased in an elaborate binding bearing on 
volume 1 a picture of Don Quixote lost in 
thought and on volume m a picture of the 
knight and squire on the high road to ad- 
venture. 

In addition to this new edition of Don 
(Juizote the Soviets paid homage to Cervantes 
by holding a jubilee exhibition in the Lenin 
Library in Moscow. Over a hundred different 
editions of the Quirote in various languages, 
as well as a large collection of illustrations, 
were carefully displayed. The Valencia edition 
of 1605, the Brussels issue of 1616, and the 
two volume Barcelona edition of 1617 were 
among the books presented. Editions illus- 
trated by such artists as Coypel, Chodo- 
wiecki, Johannot, and Gustave Doré were 
also on view. Separate works by Coypel, 
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Fragonard, Goya, Delacroix, Daumier, Valen- 
tin Serov, and some Kukryniksi originals for 
the novel were included in the same display. 
The Soviet public was also given the oppor- 
tunity of seeing early editions of some of the 
books that played a role in the life of Don 
Quixote: the Poema del Mio Cid, Amadis de 
Gaula, and Orlando Furioso. 

The exhibition featured many Russian 
translations, from the earliest ones by N. 
Osipoy (1769, 1791) and Vasili A. Zhukovsky 
(1803-06) to the beautiful one of 1954 de- 


scribed above. There were, besides, transla- 
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tions of the Quirote into Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian, Georgian, Kazakh, Turkmenian, and 
languages of other Soviet minorities. The 
Soviet press claims that “In Soviet times 
Don Quixote has been published in fifty edi- 
tions and in fourteen languages of the USSR, 
with the total issue exceeding one million 
copies.”’ This is, indeed, quite an impressive 
statement of popularity and, as such, Cer- 
vantes ranks with Balzac, Hugo, Maupassant, 
Dickens, Swift, Shakespeare, Schiller, and 
Goethe in the affections of the Soviet people. 
Princeton Univ. LupmitLa B. TurKEvICH 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


TERMINOS EDUCATIVOS USADOS EN LOS PATSES HISPANOAMERICANOS 


Compilados por Marjorie C. Johnston y Adela R. Freeburger, USOK 


acta 


actividades com- 
plementarias 

acto 

alfabetizacion 


anexo 

afio lectivo o ano 
escolar 

aplazado 


aprobado 
aprovechado 
apuntar; apuntes 
archivo 

asesor 

asignatura 
asistencia 
aspirante 

asunto 


auspiciado 


Espanol-Inglés 


minutes, certificate of 
election 

supplementary activities 
(generally optional) 

publie function 

teaching illiterates to read 
and write 

attached, annexed 

school year 


postponed, conditional (in 
grading system) 

approved, passing 

good (in grading system) 

to take notes; notes 

file 

adviser 

school subject 

attendance; social welfare 

candidate 

subject (of discussion or 
document) 

sponsored 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 


Johnston, 
BD. 
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Washington 25, 


bachiller 
bachillerato 


bachelor 

baccalaureate; diploma 
generally granted upon 
completion of second- 
ary school (In most 
countries it represents 
a total of 11 or 12 years 
of elementary and sec- 
ondary education; in 
Peru it represents com- 
pletion of a 2-year 
university course; in 
Bolivia and Chile the 
certificate is granted by 
the university when 
entrance examinations 
are passed.) 


beea scholarship 


calificaciones 
capacitacién 
cargo actual 
carrera 
catedratico 


school marks, grades 

training 

present position 

professional course 

high-ranking university 
professor 

elementary school certifi- 
cate 


certificado de en- 
seflanza prima- 
ria 
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certificado de se- 
gunda ensefanza 


certificado de sufi- 
ciencia liceal 

ciclo 

colegio 


comision 
complementos de 


conferencia 
cursillo 
curso liceal 


cursé y aprobé 


derechos 

desaprobado 

diploma de gra- 
duado 


doctor 


educacién media 
educando 
egresado 


escalafén 


escuela de verano 
o escuela de 
temporada 

estudios graduados 


exdmenes extraor 
dinarios 

exA4menes ordina 
rios 

exdmenes parciales 

expediente acadé- 
mico 


experto 
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certificate of secondary  facultad 
education (In Mexico fracasado 
it is given upon comple- 
tion of the first eyele of grado 
secondary studies.) graduado 


secondary school diploma 


cycle; school term 


elementary schooling; 
school building; in some 
countries, secondary 
education 

committee 


elements of, introduction 
to 

lecture; conference 

short course 

lyeée course, 
school course 

took and passed 


secondary 


fee, tax 

disapproved, failed 

graduation diploma, gen- 
erally the secondary 
school diploma 

university degree repre- 
senting 4 or more years 
of schooling beyond the 
secondary school 


secondary schooling 

student, pupil 

having left, 
from 

salary scale; official regis- 
try of school employees 
classified according to 
type of work, rank, 
length of service, quali- 
fications, efficiency, ete 

summer school; course of - 
fered apart from the 
regular session 

studies beyond secondary 
school leading toward 
university degree 

special examinations 


graduated 


regular examinations 


interim examinations 

academic record, a cer- 
tificate of studies, 
transcript 

expert; title given by a 
trade or vocational 
school (represents gen- 
erally 1 to 3 years of 
study beyond elemen- 
tary school) 


guia (la) 
hace constar 
horario escolar 


humanidades 


impuestos 
ingreso 
inseribir 
instituto de se- 


gunda ensefanza 
investigacién 


licencia 


licencia secundaria 
licenciado en de 


recho 
liceo 


maestro de planta 


maestro 


magisterio 
material 
materias 


minima aprobato 
ria 

ministerio 

ministro 


nociones 


nombramiento 


school of a university 
failed, not promoted 


grade, a class in school 

graduate, generally one 
who has completed sec- 
ondary studies 

guidebook, directory 


certifies, makes known, 
states 

schedule; a daily or 
weekly school program 

humanities; offered at the 
secondary school level 
and in special schools 


of the university 


tax, fees 

admission 

enroll, register, 
late 

secondary school 


matricu 


research 


license; leave; permission ; 
a document showing 
such permission 

secondary school certifi- 
cate or diploma 

licentiate in law: lawyer 


lyceum; secondary schoo! 


staff teacher 
full-time) 

elementary school teach- 
er; a skilled person in 
a trade; master teacher; 
master (university de- 


(generally 


gree) 

teaching staff, teaching 
profession 

materials, implements, 
equipment 


subjects, courses, subject 
matter 
lowest passing mark 


mninistry 

minister; the highest gov- 
ernment official in a 
ministry 


elements, rudiments, sub- 
ject matter preparatory 
to a specific course 

appointment 


normal 


normal superior 


nbormas 
notable 

notas 

nicleo escolar 


olicial mayor 


otorgar 


particular 
pasante (en letras) 


pedagogia 
perito 


personal docente 
plan de estudios 
plantel 
presupuesto 
prevision social 


primaria 


profesor 


TEACHING AIDS 


teacher training, gen- 
erally beyond elemen- 
tary school and corre- 
sponding to secondary 
education 

advanced normal school, 
teacher training beyond 
secondary school level 

norms, standards 

good (in grading system) 

marks, grades 

unitary group of school 
activities; central school 


ranking officer of a gov- 
ernment agency; chief 
administrative officer in 
a ministry 

to confer (a degree) 


private 

having completed course 
work toward a degree 
(in literature), teaching 
assistant 


education 
expert; title granted upon 
completion of studies 


in a trade or vocational 
course 

teaching staff 

curriculum 

educational institution 

budget 

social security, social wel- 
fare 

elementary school; gen- 
erally consists of 4 to 
6 years of schooling be- 
yond kindergarten 

school teacher, one who 
teaches (generally) in a 
secondary school or uni- 
versity 


profesor agregado 
promedio 

prueba 
puericultura 
puesto 


registro 
renuncia 
reprobado 
secretara 
secundaria 


silabo 


sobresaliente 
solicitud 
suficiente 


Suspenso 


taller 
timbre 
titulo 


vigente 
voceacional 
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assistant professor 
average 

test 

child care 

post, position, office 


school record 

resignation 

rejected, not passing 

secretariat 

secondary school; con. 
sists of 4 to 6 years of 
schooling beyond ele- 
mentary school 


syllabus; a list; 
catalog 

excellent, outstanding 

application 

passing (in grading sys- 
tem) 

deferred, incomplete, con- 
ditional (in grading 
system) 


index; 


shop 
stamp 
degree 


effective, in force 

vocational, usually =a 
trade school offering 
courses of 3 to 6 years 
beyond 4 to 6 years of 


elementary education; 
in Mexico, a 2-year 
course (10th and 11th 


grades) preparatory to 
technical and _ profes- 
sional studies 


TERMOS EDUCACIONALES USADOS NA REPUBLICA DOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DO 
BRASIL 


Portugués-Inglés 


aluno 
ano 


ano letivo 
aprendiz 
aprendizagem 
aprovado 
arquivos 
assinatura 


pupil, student 

year, a year’s program of 
study elementary 
and university levels; 
see série 

school year 

upprentice 

the learning process 

approved, passing 

files i 

signature 


atestado 
aula 
avaliagao 


bacharel 


certificate 
classes 
evaluation 


the person who finished 
the secondary school 
(used in the past); one 
who finished the law 
school or the funda- 


mental cycle of a “‘fa- 
culdade de filosofia’’ 
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bacharelado 


belas artes 
boletim 


certidio 

certidio de nasci- 
mento 

certidio de conclu- 
sio 

ciclo 

complementar 


coneurso de habi- 
litagdo 

contabilidade 

credenciais 

curso secundirio 


dados 

dar nota 

dar uma aula 
diddtica 


didéticos 
diploma colegial 


diplomada por 
escola normal 

direito 

diretor 


disciplinas 
duragio 


ensino 
ensino superior 


equiparada 
escola equiparada 


escola de aprendi- 
zagem 
escola de enferma- 


gem 
escola normal 


baccalaureate; degree of 
bacharel obtained after 
4 or5 years of university 
study in a faculdade de 
filosofia or law school 

fine arts 

report card 


certificate 
birth certificate 


final certificate 


cycle, school term 

supplementary course or 
part of a course 
that completes another 
course 

competitive entrance ex- 
amination 

accounting, bookkeeping 

credentials 

secondary course, divided 
in two cycles: first 
cycle (4 years) and sec- 
ond cycle (3 years), 
where there is a choice 
of classical or scientific 
courses 


data 

to grade 

to teach a lesson, a class 

teaching methods, educa- 
tion 

textbooks 

granted after completion 
of the colégio (second 
cycle of secondary 
school) 

normal school graduate 


law, jurisprudence 

director, administrator, 
school principal 

subjects, courses 

duration, length of course 

instruction, education, 
teaching 

higher education 

accredited 

accredited state or Fed- 
eral District school 

training school, appren- 
tice school 

school of nursing 


normal school for elemen- 
tary teachers consist- 


escola normal su- 
perior 


escola particular 
escola priméria 
escola secundéria 


establecimento de 
ensino 

estadual 

estatisticas vitais 

exame de 

exames parciais 

exame vestibular 


faculdade 
formagao do pro- 
fessor 


gindsio 


gindstica 
grau 
guia 


inspetor 

lei 

ligéo 

licenga 

ligenca classics 


licenga colegial 


licenciado 
liceu 


matéria 

matérias 

matricula 

média 

média de habili 
tagio 20s exa 
mes de licenga 


ing of 2 or 5 years be 
yond lower secondary 
education (4 years gind 
sio) and one vear prepa 
ratory school 

higher normal school con- 
sisting of 1 to 2 years 
after completion of the 
elementary teacher’s 
certificate 

private school 

elementary school 

secondary school consist 
ing of 7 years of study 
in two cycles (4 and % 
years) beyond elemen 
tary school 

school 


state 

vital statistics 

entrance examination 

interim examinations 

university entrance ex 
amination 


university school 
teacher education 


first cycle (4 years) of 
secondary education 

physical education 

grade, degree, title 

guidebook, manual 


school supervisor 

law, jurisprudence 

lesson 

permit, license, leave 

diploma granted after 
completion of 7 years of 
secondary education 
classical course 

secondary school diploma, 
granted after comple 
tion of the second cycle 
(colégio) 

licentiate, 
gree 

secondary school 


academic de 


subject-matter 

courses 

enrollment 

average 

average grade in the final 
examination toward the 
licentiate 


nota 


oficializada 


periodo de férias 
periodo letivo 
professor 

provas 


reconhecida 


‘TEACHING 


grade, mark 


official, includes the equi- 
paradas and the recon- 
hecidas 


school vacation 
school year 
teacher, professor 
tests, examinations 


county or private school 


sala de aula 
série 


teste 

titulo 

trabalho 

trabalho de casa 
trabalho de classe 
trabalhos manuais 


vestibular 
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schoolroom 

a year’s program of study 
at secondary level, see 
ano 


short or objective test 
degree 

assignment 

home assignment 
school assignment 
manual arts 


university 
amination 


entrance eX- 
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SPANISH READERS 


Veinte Cuentos Hispanoamericanos 
del Siglo XX 


Edited by ae ANDERSON-IMBERT and 
LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE 
Twenty short stories by recent and contemporary Spanish 
American writers, illustrating the most important literary cur- 
rents of the last fifty vears and representing all the literary re- 
gions of Spanish America, are combined in this book with superior 
editorial apparatus. 
“A fine collection of carefully selected stories. The biographical 
material on each writer is particularly helpful as well as the 
indications as to the level of difficulty of each story.””—BrucE 
R. GORDON, Emory University. 
“An excellent job. In addition to the fine choice of stories, 
the introduction and the prefatory remarks before each story 
make this an outstanding book.”—-wWaLTER M. LANGFORD, 
University of Notre Dame. 


—Large Svo, xi + 192 + 50 pages, $2.75 
La Vida Espajfiola 


By DIEGO MARIN and NEALE HAMILTON TAYLER 


A true impression of Spanish life and customs, both in cities 
and rural areas, written by a native Spaniard, is provided in this 
enlarged and revised edition of a book first published in England 
with great success. 
“This is the best book of its sort that I have seen. Interesting 
without being immature, scholarly without being pedantic, 
and presenting in a relatively short space enough about Spain 
and its people to make the student want to learn much more 
about them.” WILLIAM MARION MILLER, Miami University. 
“T am very pleased with it. It presents material about Spain 
and Spaniards which can be found in no other book and its 
mature and sprightly presentation makes it a rare item in- 
deed.” —FRANK M. DUFFEY, [University of North Carolina. 


—Large 8vo, x + 168 + 67 pages, $2.90 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Magallanes 


UN NOBLE CAPITAN 


for 
BACKGROUND READING 


RAZON Y FE, Madrid—P. Meseguer 


Esta excelente historia de una gesta grandiosa y profundamente trdgica se lee con creciente 
interés, con pasién. El autor ha sabido vivir hasta en sus Gltimos pormenores la vida y el am- 
biente de sus héroes. Hay que reconocer que también ha sabido trasmitir al lector una viva 
sensacién de presencia. Al terminar el libro casi nos parece que hemos hecho el viaje nosotros 
mismos. El libro es de sélida historia y de excepcional vigor narrativo. La presentacién tipo 
grafico es muy cuidada en el texto y en las numerosas ilustraciones. 


EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK 
Una documentacién abundantisima y una argumentacién rica en razonamientos légicos, 


aparte de una relacién completa de todas las empresas acometidas por los intrépidos descu- 
bridores, alcanzan para Magallanes la justa restitucién de su fama de noble capitan. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA—Ramén Cafios Montalva (Santiago 
de Chile) 
Finaliza la obra con la portentosa culminacién de la magna empresa, “la aventura mds audaz 


de la humanidad.” Esperamos que su pronta traduccién al castellano permita su divulgacién y 
aprovechamiento con la amplitud que merece. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW—Charles Nowell (University of Illinois) 
The first full-length biography of Magellan in English to appear since the publication of 
Guillemard’s over sixty years ago. It is based on a fresh overhaul of Spanish and Portuguese 
archives, an examination of all the printed sources, and a study of the best modern secondary 


works, As a result, Parr presents a life of the famous navigator offering several new interpreta- 
tions and many original points of view. 


HISPANIA— William Marion Miller (Miami University) 


The best thing that any reviewer of a book of this sort can do is to urge others to read it, 
enjoy it, and profit by it, as he has done. This I hope that many will do, for Mr. Parr’s work 
deserves to be well known and carefully read. It may well become for many years the definitive 
volume in English on this great, but tragic figure. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL— Joseph A. Borome (City College of New York) 

Recommended for large public, college and university libraries. 


MAGALLANES 
(Spanish translation of SO NOBLE A CAPTAIN, by Charles McKew Parr) 
528 pages 22 illustrations $3.00 


MCKEW PARR LIBRARY, Chester, Conn. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


BauttrimorE—Mrs. L. K. Frazier, 2815 Riggs Ave., Baltimore 16. 
Brazos (Texas)—Mrs. L. D. Roach, Box 664, Richmond. 


Buckeye—Louis Yura, Stivers H.S8., Dayton. 


Cuicaco ArEA—Frank Naccarato, 3543 8. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, III. 
De._awarE—John C. Vorrath, Jr., Univ. of Delaware, Newark. 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

FLorripa—Mrs. Mildred W. Turner, Senior H. S., Clearwater. 

FRONTERAS— (New Mexico)— Mrs. Elisaida Moore, Box 623, Las Cruces. 
Gatvez (New Orleans)—Gladys A. Renshaw, Newcomb Coll., New Orleans. 
Hupson Vatuey (N. Y.)—Gladys Kniskern, H. S., Guilderland Center, N. Y. 
Intrno1is—H. Logan Cobb, Wilson Jr. H. S., Decatur. 

InpraNA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—John D. Roberts, Jr., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Luano Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas. 

Lona Isuanp (N. Y.)—Barbara Barbuti, The Wantaugh School, Wantaugh. 
MicutgAN—Raymond Jacovetti, 16171 Lesure, Detroit 35. 
MINNESOTA—Sister St. Teresa, St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapolis 3. 
Missourt—Mrs. Helen M. Weis, H. W. Ladue H.S., 1201 S. Warson Rd., St. Louis 24. 
NEBRASKA—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 

New EnGLtanp—Paul 8. Hennessey, H.8., Belmont 78, Mass. 


New JeRSEY— 


New Yorx—M. 8. Friedman, L. I. City H. 8. 

NortH Carotina—Martha Akers, Myers Park H. Charlotte. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—Mary T. Coyle, 1351 14th Ave., San Francisco 22. 
NorTHERN Onto—Harold Hetzler, Warren Harding H. S., Warren. 
NortTHwest—Mrs. Evelyn Scott, 13328 3rd N. E., Seattle 55. 
Ox.LaHoma—Mildred L. Montgomery, 107 8. 12th, Enid. 

OreGoN—Randall Crawford, 121 Jefferson, Oregon City. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. 8., Philadelphia. 

San Direco—Alan W. Fulcher, 6850 San Miguel Ave., Lemon Grove 13. 
SouTHEASTERN (Florida)—Mrs. Judith D. Ellison, 4064 Bonita Ave., Miami 33. 


SouTHERN ARIZONA— 


SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
TeNNESSEE—Anna McCrary, H. Chattanooga. 

Texas—George W. Ayer, Batts Hall 239, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Rowena Rivera, 155 Whitney Rd., Ysleta. 
Virainta—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. 8., Richmond. 
Wasurnaton, D. C.—Mrs. Ada B. Kenk, St. Agnes Sch., Alexandria, Va. 
WestTeRN New York—Sister Marie Christine, D’Youville Coll., Buffalo 1. 
WestTEeRN OrEGoN—L. O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, East H.8., Green Bay. 
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An important new Spanish grammar offering 
the beginning student a solid foundation in au- 
thentic Spanish—speaking, writing, reading — 


SPANISH FOR 
THE FIRST YEAR 


by PAUL ROGERS 


Chairman of the Department of Spanish, Oberlin College 


Providing all the necessary essentials of grammar, as 
well as opportunities for drill in the oral and aural aspects 
of Spanish, this text is divided into 29 short lessons. 


@A synoptic table of contents helps the student locate 
any idiom, irregular verb, or topic of grammar at a 
glance 


@ A systematic review lesson follows every fifth lesson. It 
includes a restatement of each rule of the preceding five 
lessons plus drill exercises based upon that rule, and a 
vocabulary review 


e@ The footnotes are used extensively as aids to under- 
standing the material in the text, as supplementary 
material, and as an amplification of the grammatical 
points in the body of the text 


e@ The many original and unusual illustrations stress cul- 
tural background 


To be published Spring 1957 


The Macmillan Compa 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
Dustributors in Conada 


Lro. 
NGER POAD TORONTO 16 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press cational interest include School News for 
and United Press cable services, and Teachers and Students, Book Reviews, 
special news services from Spain, Puerto Music, Television and Radio Notes, anda 
Rico and all countries of Central and _ stimulating Sunday Supplement dealing 
South America. Features of special edu- with all cultural aspects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 

Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; 
$ 9.50; $ 7.50; 
$ 5.00; $ 3.85; 


Special rates for classroom use 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ New York 13,N. Y. 


CLUB PINS Do You Know 


FOR ITALICA 
SPANISH 


CLU BS American Association 


the quarterly bulletin of the 


of Teachers of Italian? 

HE world’s largest 
Published larl 

pin designs... Fimest Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 

quality! H. D. Austin 1928-1933 

John Van Horne 1933-1942 


Build your club’s esprit de J.G. Fucilla 1943- 


co ith lub 
nin, Send Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
( Spanish) dliet: tei | bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
guage pin catalogs also | Annual subscription, $3.50 
available, For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 

J. A. MEYERS & CO. Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 

Since 1912 Roosevelt University 


937 West 12th Street 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. Chicago 5, Il. 
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1 year: Sun., $5.00 
6 mos. $2.60 
3 mos. $1.50 
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KIL CAMIINO 


THIRD EDITION 


A complete program in first and 
second year Spanish 


colorful, inviting gfaded readings 
scientifically controlled vocabulary 
maximum provision for individual differences 
two-part chapter organization 

wealth of oral-aural material 

effective presentation of grammar and usage 
subjunctive treated clearly and interestingly 


thorough, sustained review 


practical cultural approach emphasizing 
ways of living 


Vocabulary Flash Cards 
Books 1 and 2 
write 
LANGUAGE LEARNING AIDS 
Box 850-—Boulder, Colorado 


BOOK 1 
JARRETT 
McMANUS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago BOOK : 
Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto JARRETT 
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Outstanding OX FORD Spanish Texts 


Relatos Humoristicos 


cdited by HOMERO CASTILLO, Northwestern University 
224 pp., illus., 1956, $3.25 


Introducci6n a la Historia de Espana 


Based on the former Historia de Espaiia 


by JUAN RODRIGUEZ-CASTELLANO, University 
282 pp., illus., 1956, $3.75 


An Introduction to Spanish Usage 


by GEORGE E. McSPADDEN, University of Chicago 
288 pp., 1956, $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


HOUSEHOLD HISPANIC 
SPANISH REVIEW 


Fulfills a long-felt want for a handy volume A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
of expressions concerned with household prob- search in the Hispanic Languages 
lems, how to direct Spanish-speaking help and | and Literatures 
what to say in situations of daily living. : tena? 
Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
100 pp. $1.25 PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 

Compact Unit Groupings J. P. Wickersnam Crawrorp, Founder 
Written by a Bilingual Teacher with Otts H. GREEN and 

many years experience in border 

cities. Josepu E. Grier, Editors 
Second Edition—End Vocabulary ARNOLD G, REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 
AUGUSTA JONES Subscription price, $6.00 a year 
1156 Alexandria Drive Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
San Diego 7, Cal. vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


CUENTOS DE HOY Y DE AYER 


Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


THIS NEW BOOK is designed as the 
last reader for first-year college 
courses or as the opening reader for 
the second. Includes 18 stories of 
high literary merit drawn from five 
centuries of Spanish} and Spanish- 
American literature. The choices were 


guided by the interests and maturity 
level of the student, and are graded 
in difficulty. The texts of 16 of the 
stories are slightly simplified—in all 
cases content, style, and flavor are 
carefully preserved. Includes helpful 
footnotes, exercises, cuestionarios, 
ete. 222 pp. 


CINCO YANQUIS EN ESPANA 


Libro de conversacién y composicién 


EVERETT Mw. HESSE, University of Wisconsin; and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, State College of Washington 


FOR SECOND-YEAR college classes 
in Spanish conversation and composi- 
tion. Recounts the experiences of a 
greup of students sight-seeing in 
Spain, giving a wealth of interesting 
cultural material. Each lesson con- 


PAISAJES 


tains a dialogue, cuestionario, word 
and idiom study, oral exercise, and 
tema for translation into Spanish. 
“T consider the tert a fine one, stimu- 
lating and informative.’’—SEYMOUR 
OLIVER SIMCHES, Tufts College. 
Illus., 169 pp. 


DEL SUR 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; and 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


PROVOCATIVE, STIMULATING 
readings introduce the college student 
to the distinctive characteristics of 
the Spanish-American way of life. 
They include prose and poetry written 
by Indians, criollos, Spaniards, and 


foreign travellers—from the pre- 
Conquest period to the present. “The 
content is fresh and varied . . . main- 
tains a nice balance among literary 
genres.’’—DOROTHY MeMAHON, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Illus., 223 pp. 


A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


POPULAR COLLEGE TEXTBOOK 
covers the essentials of Spanish gram- 
mar thoroughly, with emphasis on 
the command of basie words, idioms, 
and constructions. Drill exercises and 
materials for translation are short, 


and illustrate grammatical points and 
vocabulary taken up in each les- 
son. all-around excellence of this 
text is obvious ...has been prepared 
with painstaking carefulness.’’—uis- 
PANIA. 186 pp. 
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“in Spanish _ Spanish for 
Leslte: 
(Conversation 
tesoro de 
Cuauhtémo: 


A BEGINNING GRAMMAR 


Based on the oral-aural method, this book gives 


early flueney in the practical use of Spanish. Con 


(Mapes- Davis) 


ALARCON stant, but varied, repetitive drills stemming from the 


El sombrero text develop patterns for using simple everyday Span 
de tres picos ish in speech and writing. LP records are available, 


(de Chasca) 


Ginn and (ompany 


MORILLAS Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 


. Chicago 6 Atlanta 4 Dallas 1 
Y va de cuento San Francisco 3 


MAPES-LOPEZ- 


Columbus 16 
Toronto 7 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America 
and the United States containing articles, in- 
| edited documents, book reviews, minor notices, 
and professional news. 


| 


Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 
Associate for Archives: JoHN P. HARRISON 
Associate for Bibliography: JouN FINAN 


| Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 
Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Chamber 
| lain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; Charles 
| Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. Nowell; John 
| Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox; Charles C. 
| Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate Lan- 
| ning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Munro; J. 
Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; Arthur P. 
Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: Lewis Hanke, 
Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 


Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A., 
$4.00 a year foreign, except Great Britain 
(agent in Britain: Cambridge Univ. Press). 
Graduate Students anywhere: $3.00 per year. 
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DICTIONARY OF 
LATIN LITERATURE 


by James Mantinband 


This volume deals with all periods and aspects 
of Latin literature from the earliest classical 
times, through the Middle Ages, until the Ren- 
aissance. Contains approximately 3,000 articles, 
under individual authors, works, and types of 
literature, and related topics (religion, educa- 
tion, mythology, and classical scholarship, ete. 


PH TLOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS ===) 
A DICTIONARY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


by MAXIM NEWMARK, Ph.D. 
(Author of Modern Language Teaching) 
Intended as a concise reference work for teachers, students, and readers of 
Spanish literature. Its seope ranges from the Middle Ages to the present, and 
it includes the great anonymous masterpieces, the major and minor novelists, 
poets, dramatists, essayists and literary critics both of Spain and of Spanish 


$7.50 


TREASURY OF 
WORLD LITERATURE 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


This is not just another anthology of familiar 
writers from America and the West; but a sam- 
pling of virtually every culture that has left a 
permanent literary record—including the Ori- 
ent, and the countries of Middle and Eastern 
Europe. All great literature of all ages and all 


1 monumental work. $7.50 countries $15.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 266 New York 16, N. Y. 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment + Special student bulk rate 
on orders of 10 or more 


BACK NUMBERS | 


FOR 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, | 
when available, at the following prices for un- 
bound copies, postpaid. 


Number Each Each 
Years of issues issue volume 
1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-25 (incl.) 6 2.00 - 12.00 
1926-31 (incl.) 6 1.50 9.00 
1932 5 1.50 7.50 
1933 4 1.50 6.00 
(incl.) k:nliven classroom interest! Over 45 min- 
1941- ~ 2 1.00 4.00 | Utes of personalized talks by eight college- 


age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central 


Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X | and South America. Spanish is clear, natu- 


(1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI-XXX __ ral and informal (see review p. 98, Hispania 
(1938-47). for March 55). Custom-pressed 12” LP rec- 
ord CGS-101 with Spanish-English libretto, 
' Please remit, im advance, by check or money | 5-95 ppd. 


order, payable to Hispania, to: Spanish Vol. II CGS105 now available, $5.95 


Write for free literature. 


Copyright by 


RECORDERS—921 East Green 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


LAUREL H. TURK 


DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Indiana 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 8! by 11 
inches, leaving 119 inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 
. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 
. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Number 
other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED on 
separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. Avoid 
notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) in the 
text itself. 
. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be set 
in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate paragraphs, 
without quotes. 
. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 
. QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; (b) 
parts or chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 
. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espanola (New York, 1948), 11, 187. If only one volume, use p. or 
pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 
. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
seenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 
. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 
One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 
. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 
direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 
. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be returned 
only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 
. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 
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“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Bo:ton 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 

Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive am answer after 
writing two letters and waiting about six weeks, 
a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
Department of Romance Languages 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


GOLDSMITH'’S 


for all your record needs 


Special offer 


BLANCA NIEVES Y LOS SIETE 
ENANITOS and LA CENICIENTA 


The above two sets of records consist of 8 
double-faced 78 RPM records. Playing time 
48 minutes. Excellent for class or home 
study. Teachers of Spanish will find it 
profitable to use these recordings to hold 
class interest. The narrator is a Spanish 
actor with wide experience on stage, screen 
and radio. Beautifully spoken by many 
voices in simple Spanish. 

BOTH SETS INCLUDING 20 TEXTS TO 

EACH SET: SPECIAL $10.00 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE IN7SPANISH 


An 8-band, 50 minute recording which con- 
tains the words of narrators from three 
regions of Mexico and one each from Cuba, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Colombia and 
Bolivia. The Spanish is pronounced clearly 
and without affectation and is as close to 
the natural idiom as is possible for a record 
to be. The narrators are young people of 
both sexes, college students in most cases 
and each tells of his native city and his 
daily life and interests. Extremely inter- 
esting for classroom work. Available in 
two volumes, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2. Per vol., 
with text in Spanish and Eng. 
SPECIAL $5.95 each 


| Additional texts available at 15¢ each 


| NOTE NOTE NOTE 


SEND NOW FOR OUR COMPLETE 
SPANISH CHRISTMAS RECORD 
CATALOGUE 


Goldsmith’s Music Shop, Inc. 
401 West 42nd St. N.Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50¢ 
regardless of the number of records ordered. 


POSTAGE IS ADDITIONAL 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW FILMS" 


With graded Spanish commentary by Professor 
Carlos Castillo of the University of Chicago. All 
films are 16mm sound. 


VAMOS A GUATEMALA (22 min) color 
Historical background and physical character- 
istics of the country are shown, also the life of 
the people today. 


VAMOS A COLOMBIA (11 min) colorand B&W 
The film emphasizes present day Colombia by 
showing the major cities and typical economical 
and cultural activities, also its most important 
natural geographic features. 


VAMOS AL PERU 

Part | EL PERU (10 min) color or B&W 

Peru is shown in relation to other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. The three physical areas of 
the country are clearly distinguished and major 
cities and their people shown. 

Part 11 LIMA (10 min) color or B&W 

The location of Lima and its port city Callao. 
History and architecture as well as activities of 
the people are also seen. 


LA CASA Y LA TIERRA DE LOYOLA (20 min) 
color 

Purchase $175; rental $9 per day, $18 per week. 
Available in English, or standard Spanish by 
José A. Sobrino, 8.J. 


For further information on these films write for 
new Spanish List #58, 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blwd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French Hispanists that 
welcomes foreign collaboration and publishes ar- 
ticles and reviews on all the Hispanic languages 
and literatures. President: M. Bataillon (Col- 
lége de France); Secretary: Ch. V. Aubrun (Fa- 
culté des Lettres de Bordeaux). 

Foreign subscription (1000 francs) may be 
made through 


STECHERT-HAFNER 
31 East 10th St. New York 3 


or directly to 
FERET ET FILS 
rue de Grassi, 9, Bordeaux. 


Send manuscripts and books for review to 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 
Faculté des Lettres, 20, 


Cours Pasteur 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn 


Payments to: 
George B. Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Edstor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


BACK NUMBERS 


WANTED 


The Secretary will purchase certain back 
numbers in good, clean condition. The following 


_ numbers are urgenily needed at this time: 


| 
| 


Vor. I (1918) Nos. 1, 2,3 


Vor. II (1919) Nos. 1, 5 
Vor. III (1920) Nos. 1, 2,6 
Vor. IV (1921) Nos. 1, 2,6 
VoL. V (1922) No. 1 
(1923) Nos. 2, 5 
Vor. VII (1924) No. 1 
Vor. VIII (1925) No. 1 


Vor. XXXV 


Vor. VI 


(1952) No. 2 
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J SPANISH - ENGLISH 
Dury ENGLISH - SPANISH 
Spanish-bnglish DICTIONARY 
ano For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
tnali Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 
DICTIONARY edition (314x624). Helpful to teachers and 
dequate for all tr lation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Co..tains all current Spanish 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
ciatiun, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH--$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


Liberai Discount on Class Orders. 


For Pocket or Desk 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


| 


The Official Publication | A large selection of 1 
of the 


American Association of Teachers of German | SP ANISH 


THE GERMAN RECORDINGS 
QUARTERLY | ON TAPES AND DISCS 


Editorial, Literary, | Conversation, 

and Pedagogical Articles poetry, singing, music and 

| special series on the Americas. 


Advertisements 


Subscription: $3.00 a year _ Suitable for classrooms and large or 


= small language laboratories. 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: For free literature write: | 


Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Harvard University Dept. of Germanic Lan- LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS 
Busch-Reisinger Mu- guages = 

12101 Valleywood Drive 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Syracuse 10, N. Y. Silver Spring 

For sample copies, address Business Manager Maryland 
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EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 


for the 


SPEECH and LANGUAGE 


TEACHER 


« No wear and tear on 
teacher's patience 


* Saves voice strain 


STUDENT 


* Student hears himself 
as others hear him 


« Reveals shortcomings 


of speech, accent, inton- 
+ Saves time—learning is ation, articulation 
more thorough and 


« Demonstrates progress 
and improvement 

¢ Breaks down bad habit 
patterns—creates good 
new habit patterns— 
by reiteration, imitation, 


rep 


AN “EAR”...A “VOICE”... 


* Makes possible instant 

objective comparison be- 
tween teacher's and stu- 

dent’s pr iati 


RECORDING 
CARTRIDGE 


Easily removable. 

Can be stored or 

“erased"’ or “ed- 

ited”’ instantly 

and reused re- 

patente Just record, flip a switch, and 
isten, 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the student 
memorize correctly by repeating the “auditory 
model” as often as desired. Ideal for speech 
The Memory-Speech Trainer re- 
cords, instantly plays back, and au- 
tomatically repeats up to 4 min 
utes of any spoken or broadcast 
material through a built-in 
speaker. 

No complicated mechanisms, no 
“reels” of tape to wind and un 
wind. So simple—a six year old 
child can easily operate it. Com 
pletely portable. Just 13” x 714” x 
6”, only 9 Ibs.--world’s smallest ed 
ucational tool of its kind! High 
quality. Inexpensive. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-096 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


correction. Instantaneous recording and repro- 
duction enable the learner to become thoroughly 
objective. It stimulates and encourages him by 
audibly demonstrating his progress and improve- 
ment. It dramatizes the learning process, evokes 
cooperation because the student has a real sense 
of participation in the learning situation. 


USED BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. 
25-096 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE folder. I am interested in 


learning more about the MEMORY-SPEECH TRAINER. No obliga- 
tion of course. 


Ideal for classroom i 
or home study— 1 
For English speech and : 
diction i 
For Foreign Language 1 
Drill— 
For Phonetics i 
For memorizing speech 1 
patterns, speeches, 
! 
' 


Name 
Address 
City State 
My main interest in the Memory-Speech Trainer is for 
Speech Improvement 
Psychological Research 


Zone 


sermons, recitations, 
arithmetical tables, 
Morse Code— 

anything that can be 
learned by an 
AUDIO-visual approach. 


O Language Learning 
) Memory Training 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
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New World 
Spanish 


on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 


Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


for Home or Classroom Use: [n- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album E-68 and E-69 Album WE-68 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
one copy of textbook. 


ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, 9. 


texts by KANY 


fo meet your classroom needs 


Practical Spanish Grammar 


{ one-semester basal grammar for colleges that covers the 
essentials of Spanish in 25 concise lessons. The book is based 
on an aural approach to language study which encourages 


vocabulary growth and fluency in speech. With exercises and 
5 review lessons. 


Spoken Spanish for Travelers 
and Students 


Hlere are 90 well-graded lessons in natural, idiomatic conver- 


sution, covering a wide range of everyday interests. 


Spanish Conversation ELEMENTARY | 
INTERMEDIATE ADVANCED 


Three separate booklets for conversation practice. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Hlome Office: Boston 16 Sales Offices: Englewood, hicago 16 


Dallas | 


San bFranciseo 5 Atlanta 5 


| 
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